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TONY BUTLER. 


PART IX, 
® f 


CHAPTER XXXI.—TWO FRIENDS. 





Ir was like a return te his former 
self—to his gay, happy, careless 
nature—for Tony Butler to find 
himself with his friend Skeffy. 


_ As painters lay layers of the same 


colour on, one over the other, to 
deepen the effect, so does youth 
double itself by companionship. As 
for Skeffy, never did a schoolboy 
exult more in a holiday, and, like 
a schoolboy, his spirits boiled over 
in all manner of small excesses, 


practical jokes on his fellow-pasgen- e¢ 


gers, and all those glorious tomfool- 
eries, to be able t6 do which, with 
zest, is worth all the enjoyment that 
ever cynicism yielded twice told. 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t come. 
I didn’t see you when the coach 
drove into the inn yard; and I was 


“A parrot, Skeffy !”” 

“For Mrs. Maxwell, you dog:: 
she loves parrots, and I gave ten. 
guineas for that beggar, because they 
assured me_he could positively keep-. 
up a conversation; and the only 
thing he can say is, ‘Don’t you, 
wish you may get it ?.” 

No sooner had the bird heard the- 
words than he screamed them out. ; 
with a wild and scornful cry that 
made them sound like a bitter mock- 


ry. , 
“ There—that’s at me,” whispered 
Skeffy — ‘at me and my chance of 
Tilney. Im _ half inclined to wring: . 
his neck pag he a os 
“Are you looking for any, one, 
Harris ?’ asked Tony of a servant in , 


livery who had just ridden into the 


80 disappointed,” said Tony, as he yard. 


surveyed the mass of luggage which 
the guard seemed never. to,’ finish 
depositing before his friend. 

‘Two portmanteaus, sir,” said the 
guard, ‘three carpet-bags, a dress- 
ing-case, a hat-box, a gun-case, 
bundle of sticks and umbrellas, and 
I think this parrot and cage, are 
yours.” 
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“Yes, sir; I have a letter from 
my mistress for a géntleman. that , 

was to have come by the mail,” 

“Here he is,” said Jony, as he 
glanced at the address; “This is 
Mr. Skeffington Damer.” 

While Skeffy broke the seal; Tony... 
muttered in his ear, “‘ Mind, old. 
fellow, you are to. come to us. before . 
2 a. 
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you go to Tilney, no matter how 
pressing she may be.” 

 Here’s a business,” said Skeffy ; 
“tas well as I can make out her old 
pothooks, it is that she can’t receive 
me. ‘My dear’—she first wrote 
‘Nephew,’ but it’s smudged out — 
‘My dear Cousin Damer, I am 
much distressed to tell you that you 
must not come here. It is the scar- 
latina, which the doctors all think 
highly infectious, “though we burn 
cinnamon and that other thing 
through all the rooms. My advice 
would be to go to Harrogate, or 
some nice place, to amuse yourself, 
and I enclose this piece of thin 
gens Where is it though?” said 

e, opening the letter and shaking 
it. “Just think of the old woman 
forgetting to put up the enclo- 
sure |” 

“Try the envelope!” cried Tony, 
eagerly; but no, the envelope was 
also empty, and it was plain enough 
she had omitted it. 

Skeffy read on — “‘I had a very 
pretty pony for’ you here, and I 
remember Lydia Damer told me 
how nice you looked riding, with 
the long curls down your back.’ 
Why, that, was five-and-twenty 
years ago!” cried he, with a scream 
of laughter — “just fancy Tony!” 
and he ran his fingers through 
his hair. “How am I ever to 
keep up the illusion with this 

! ‘But’”—he went on to read 
—“* But I suppose’I shall not see 
that now. I shall be eighty-one 
next November. Mind that you 
drink my health on the 22d, if I be 
alive. I could send you the pony 
if you thought it would not be too 
expensive to keep him in London. 
Tilney is looking beautiful, and the 
trees are budding as if it were spring. 
Drop mea line before you leave. the 
neighbourhood ; and believe me, 
your affectionate godmother, 

~  “*Drsan Maxwett.’ 


“Tf think I'd better say Ill send 
an answer,” said Skeffy, as he 
crumpled up the letter; “and as 
to the ericlosure——” 

. A wild’ scream and some unin- 
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telligible utterance broke from the 
parrot at this instant. 

‘*Yes, you beggar, ‘you wish I 
may get it.’. By the way, the ser- 
vant can take that fellow back with 
him: I am right glad to be rid of 
him.’ 

“Tt’s the old adage of the ill 
wind,” said Tony, laughing. 

“How so? What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that your ill-luck is our 
good fortune; for as you can’t go 
to Tilney, you'll have to stay the 
longer with us.” 

Skeffy seized his hand and gave 
it a cordial shake, and the two 
young fellows looked fully and 
frankly at each other, as men do 
look before the game of life has 
caught too strong a hold upon their 
hearts, and taught them over-anxiety 
to rise winners from it. 

“Now then for your chateau,” 
s@id Skeffy, as he leaped up on the 
car, already half-hidden beneath his 
luggage. 

“Our chateau is a thatched cabin,” 
said Tony, blushing in spite of all 
his attempts.to seem at ease. “It is 
only a friend would have heart to 
face its humble fare.” 

Not heeding, if he even heard, the 
remark, Skeffy rattled on about 
everything — past, present, and fu- 
ture; talked of their jolly dinner at 
Richmond, and of each of their com- 
panions on that gay day ; asked the 
names of the various places they 
passed on the road — what were the 
usuaP fortunes of the proprietors, 
how they spent them, and, seldom 
waiting for the answer, started some 
new query, to be forgotten in its turn. 

“It is a finer country to ride 
over,” said Tony, anxious to say 
something favourable for his lodality, 
“than to look at. It is not pretty, 
perhaps, but there’s plenty of grass, 
and no end of stone walls to jump, 
and in the season there’s some capi- 
tal trout fishing too.” 

“Don’t care a copper for either. 
I'd rather see a new pantomime than 
the best stag-hunt in Europe. 
rather see Tom Salter do the double 
spring backwards than I'd see them 
take a whale.” | 
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“Tm not of your mind, then,” 
said Tony. “I'd rather be out on 
the ‘hillside of a dull, good-scenting 
day—well mounted, of course—and 
hear the dogs as they rushed yelping 
through the cover.” 

“Yoics, yoics, yoics! I saw it 
all at Astley’s, and they took a gate 
in rare style: but, I say, what is 
that tower yonder topping the 
trees ?” 

“That is Lyle Abbey, Sir Ar- 
thur Lyle’s place.” 

“Lyle—Lyle. There was such 
a picture in the Exhibition last year 
of two sisters, Maud, or Alice, or 
Bella Lyle, and another, by Watts. 
I used to go every morning, before I 
went down to the Office, to have a 
look at them, and I never was quite 
certain which I was in love with.” 

“They are here; they are Sir 
Arthur’s daughters.” 

“You don’t say so. 
know them, Tony?” 

“As well as if they were my 
sisters.” 


And do you 


“ Ain't I in luck!” cried Skeffy, 


in exultation. “I'd have gone to 
Tarnoff—- that’s the place Holmes 
was named consul at, and wrote 
back word that it didn’t exist, and 
that the geography fellows were only 
hoaxing the Office! just faney, hoax- 
ing the Office! Hulloa !—what have 
we here? a four-horse team, by all 
that’s stunning.’ 

“Mrs. Trafford’s. Draw up at the 
side of the road till they pass, Peter,” 
said Tony, hurriedly. The servant 
on the box of the carriage had, how- 
ever, apparently announced Tony 
Butler’s presence, for the postilions 
slackened their pace, and came to a 
dead halt a few paces in front of 
the car. . 

“My mistress, sir, would be glad 
to speak to you,” said the servant, 
approaching Tony. 

“Ts she alone, Coles?” asked he, 
as he descended from the car. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Somewhat reassured by this, but 
at the same time not a little agi- 
tated, Tony drew nigh the carriage. 
Mrs. Trafford was wrapped up in a 
large fur mantle—the day was a cold 
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one—and lay back without making 
any movement to salute, except a 
slight bend of the head as he ap- 
roached, 


P 

“T have to apologise for stoppin 
you,” said she, coldly; “ but fhad 
a message to give you from Mr. 
Maitland, who left this a couple of 
days ago.” 

“Is he gone— gone for good?” 
asked Tony, not really knowing 
what he said. 

“T don’t exactly know what ‘for 
good’ means,” said she, smiling 
faintly; “‘but I believe he has not’ 
any intention’ to return here. His 
message was to say that,-being much 
pressed for time, he had not an op- 
portunity to reply to your note.” 

“T don’t think it required an 
answer,” broke in Tony, sternly. 

“Perhaps not as regarded you, 
but posdhity it did as respected 
himself.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you.” 

“What I mean is, that, as you 
had declined his offer, you might 
possibly, from inadvertence or any 
other cause, allude to it; whereas 
he expressly wished that the sub- 
ject should never be mentioned.” 

“You were apparently very much 
in his confidence,” said Tony, fixing 
his eyes steadily on her. 

“When I learn by what right 
you ask me that question, Pll an- 
swer it,” said she, just as defiantly. 

Tony’s face became crimson, and 
he could not uttera word. At last 
he stammered . out, “I have a friend 
here, Mr. Damer: he is just come 
over to pay a visit at Tilney, and 
Mrs. Maxwell sends him a note to 
say that they are all ill there.” 

“Only Bella, and she is better.” 

. “And was Bella ill?” asked 
ony, eagerly. 

“Yes, since Tuesday; on Wed- 
nesday, and even -up to Friday, 
very ill. There “was a time this 
could scarcely have happened with- 
out your coming to ask after her.” 

“Ts it my fault, Alice? First of 
all, I never knew it. You know 
well I,go nowhere. I do not mix 
with those who frequent grand 
houses. But tell me of Bella.” 
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“She was never alarmingly ill; 
. but the doctor called it scurlatina, 
and frightened every one away; 
and poor Mrs. Maxwell has not yet 
recovered the shock of seeing her 
guests depart and her house de- 
serted, for Bella and myself are all 
that remain.” 

‘May I present my friend to 
you— he would take it as such a 
favour?” asked Tony, timidly. 

“T think not,” said she, with an 
air of indolence. 

“Do let me; he saw your pic- 
ture—that picture of you and Bella, 
at the Exhibition—and he is wild 
to see youtself. Don’t refuse me, 
Alice.” 

“If you think this a favour, I 
wonder you have courage to ask 
it. Come, you need not look cross, 
Master Tony, particularly as all the 
fault is on your own side. Come 


over to Tilney the day after to- 
morrow with your friend.” 

“But I don’t know Mrs. Max- 
well.” ' 

“That does not signify ir the 


least; do what I bid you. I am 
as much mistress there as she is 
while I stay. Come early. I shall 
be quite alone, for Mark goes to- 
morrow to town, and Bella will 
scarcely be well enough to see you.” 

“And you'll not let me introduce 
him now ?” 

“No; I shall look more like my 
picture in a house dress ; and per- 


haps—though I'll not promise—be’ 


in a better temper too. Good-bye.” 

‘Won't you shake hands with 
me, Alice?” 

“No; it’s too cold to take my 
hand out of my muff. Remember 
now, Saturday morning, without 
fail.’ 

“ Alice!” said he, with a look at 
once devoted and reproachful. 

“Tony!” said she, imitating his 
tone of voice to perfection, ‘“ there’s 
your friend getting impatient.— 
Good-bye.”’ 

As the spanking team whirled 
past, Skeffy had but a second or 
two to catch a glance at the veiled 
and muffled figure that reclined so 
voluptuously in the corner of the 
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carriage ; but he was ready to de- 
clare that she had the most beauti- 
ful eyes in the world, and “knew 
what to do with them besides.” 
“You're in love with her, Tony,” 
cried he, fixing a steadfast stare on 
the pale and agitated features at 
his side. ‘TI see it, old fellow! I 
know every shade and tint of that 
blessed thing they miscall the ten- 
der passiorv. Make me no confes- 
sions; ,I don’t want them. Your 
heart is at her feet, and she treats 
it like a football.” 

Tony’s cheeks grew purple. 

““There’s no shame in that, my 
boy. Women do that with better 
men than either of us; ay, and 
will continue to do it centuries 
after you and I shall be canonised 
as saints. It’s that same contempt 
of us that makes them worth the 
winning; but, I say, why is the fel- 
low drawing up here?—is he going 
to bate his beast ?” 

“No,” muttered Tony, with a 
certain confusion; “but we must 
get down and walk here. Our road 
lies by that path yonder: there’s 
no carriage-way up to our ‘chateau,’” 
and he gave a peculiar accent to 
the last word. 

“All right,” said Skeffy, gaily. 
“T’m good for ten miles of a walk.” 

“Tll not test your powers so far; 
less than a quarter of an hour wi 
bring us home Take down the 
luggage, and I'll send up for it,” 
said he to the driver. 

‘““What honest pocr devils you 
must be down here!” said Skeffy, 
as he saw the carman deposit the 
trunks on the road and drive off. 
“I'd not like to try this experiment 
in Charing Cross.” 

“You see there is some good in 
poverty, after all,” said Tony, laugh- 
ing. 

“Egad, I’ve tried it for some 
years without discovering it,” said 
Skeffy, gravely. ‘‘ That,” continued 
he, after a brief pause, “it should 
make men careless, thoughtless, 
reckless if you like, 1 can conceive ; 
but why it should make them hon- 
est, is clean beyond me. What an 
appetite this sharp air is giving me, 
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Master Tony. I'll astonish that sir- 
loin or that saddle of yours, which- 
ever it be.” 

“More likely neither, Skeffy, 
You're lucky if it be a‘rasher and 
eggs.” 

“Oh that it may be,” cried the 
other, ‘and draught beer! Have 
you got draught beer ?” 

“T don’t think we have any 
other. There’s our crib—that little 
cabin under the rocks yonder.” 

. “ How pretty it is—the snuggest 
spot I ever saw!” 

“You're a good fellow to say so,” 
cried Tony, and his eyes swam in 
tears as he turned away. 


What a change has come over 


_Tony Butler within the last twenty- 


four hours! All his fears and 
terrors as to what Skeffy would 
think of their humble cottage and 
simple mode of life have given way, 
and there he goes about from place 
to place, showing to his friend how 
comfortable everything is, and how 
snug. ‘There are grander dining- 
rooms, no doubt, but did you ever 
see a warmer or a ‘cozier?’ and 
as to the drawing-room — match the 
view from the window in all Eu- 
rope; between that great bluff of 
Fairhead and the huge precipice 
yonder of the Causeway there is a 
sweep of coast unrivalled anywhere. 
Those great rocks are the Skerries ; 
and there, where you see that one 
stone-pine tree—there, under that 
cliff, is the cove where I keep my 
boat: not much of a boat,” added he, 
in a weaker voice, ‘because I used 
always to have the cutter — Sir 
Arthur's ygcht. Round that point 
there is such a spot to bathe in; 
twenty feet water at the very edge, 
and a white gravel bottom, without 
a weed. Passing up that little 
pathway, you gain the ledge yonder; 
and there, do you mark the two 
stones, like gate-piers? there you 
enter Sir Arthur Lyle’s demesne, 
You can’t see the shrubberies, for 
the ground dips, and the trees will 
only grow in the valleys here!” 
And there was a despondent ten- 
derness in the last words that seem- 


ed to say, “if it were not for that, 
this would be paradise!” 

Nor was it mere politeness, and 
the spirit of good breeding, that 
made Skeffy a genial listener to 
these praises. hat between the 
sense of a holiday, the delight of 
what Cockneys call an “ outing,” 
the fine fresh breezy air of the 
place, the breadth and space — great 
elements of expansiveness — Ske 
felt a degree of enjoyment that 
amounted to ecstasy. 

“T don’t wonder that you like 
it all, Tony,” said he. “ You'll 
never, in all your wanderings, see 
anything finer,” 

“T often say as much to myself,” 
replied Tony. ‘ As I sit here of an 
evening, with my cigar, I often say. 
‘Why should I go over the world 
in‘search of fortune, when I have 
all that one wants here—here at 
my very hand? Don’t you think 
a fellow might be content with 
it?” ‘ . 

“Content! I could be as happy 
as a king here!” and fur a moment 
or two Skeffy really revelled in de- 
lighted thoughts of a region where 
the tinkle of a Minister’s hand-belt 
had never been heard; where no 
“service messengers” ever came; 
where no dunning tailors invaded ! 
a paradise that knew not the post 
nor dreamed of the telegraph. 

‘And as to money,” continued 
Tony, “One does not want to be 
rich in such a place. I’m as well off 
here with, we'll say, two hundred 
a year—we haven't got so much, 
but I'll say that — as I should be in 
London with a thousand.” 

“Better! decidedly better!” said 
Skeffy, puffing his cigar, and think- 
ing over that snow-storm of Christ- 
mas bills which awaited him on his 
return. 

“Tf it were not for one thing, 
Skeffy, I’d never leave it,” said he, 
with a deep sigh, and a look that 
said as plainly as ever words spoke, 
Let me open my heart to you. 

“T know it all, old fellow, just 
as if you had confessed it to me. I 
know the whole oer 

“What do you know, or what 
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do you suppose 
Tony, growing re 

“T say,” said Skeffy, with that 
tone of superiority that he liked to 
assume— ‘I say that I read you 
like a book.” 

“Read aloud then, and J’ll say 
if you’re right,” 

“It’s wrong with you here, But- 
ler,” said Skeffy, laying his hand 
on the other’s heart; and a deep 
sigh was all the answer. ‘Give me 
another weed,” said Skeffy, and for 
some seconds he employed himself 
in lighting it. ‘“There’s not a 
man in England,” said he, slowly, 
and with the deliberateness of a 
judge in givipg sentence-——“ not a 
man in England knows more of 
these sort of things thanI do. You, 
I'm certain, take me for a man of 
pleasure and the world—a gay, but- 
terfly sort of creature, flitting at 
will from flower to flower; or you 
believe me — and in that with more 
reason —a fellow full of ambition, 
and determined to play a high-stake 
in life; but yet, Tony Butler, 
within all these there is another 
nature, like the holy of holies in 
‘the sanctuary. Ay, my dear friend, 
there is the——what the poet calls 
the ‘crimson heart within the rose.’ 
Isn’t that it?” 

“T don’t know,” 
bluntly. 

And now Skeffy smoked on for 
some minutes without a word. At 
length he said, in a solemn tone, 
“Tt bas not been for nothing, But- 
ler, that I acquired the gift I speak 
of. If I see into the hearts of men 
like you, I have paid the price of it.” 

“ )’m not so certain that you can 
do it,” said Tony, half doubting 
his friend’s skill, and half eager to 
provoke an exercise of it. 

“ll show whether I can or not. 
Of course, if you like to disclaim or 
deny——’ 

“TH disclaim nothing that I 
know to be true.” 

“ And I am to speak freely ?” 

“ As freely as you are able.”’ 

“Here it is, then, in five words: 
You are in love, Tony —in love 
with that beautiful widow.” 


ha know?” said 


said Tony, 


Tony Butler —Part LX. 
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Tony held his head down be- 
tween his hands, and was silent. 

“You feel that the case is hope- 
less—that is to say, that you know, 
besides being of rank and wealth, 
she is one to make a great match, 
and that her family would never 
consent to hear of your pretensions ; 
and yet all this while you have a 
sort of lurking suspicion that she 
cares for you?” 

“No, no!” muttered Tony be- 


. tween his hands. 


“Well, that she did once, and 
that not very long ago.” 

“Not even that,” said Tony, 
drearily. 

“T know better -—— you do think 
so. And I'll tell you more: what 
makes you so keenly alive to her 
change — perfidy, you would like 
to call it — is this, that you have 
gone through that stage of the 
disease yourself.” ; 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Well, you shall. The lovely 
Alice—isn’t that the name ?” 

Tony nodded. 

“The lovely Alice got your own 
heart only at second hand. You 
used to be in love with the little 
girl that was governess at Rich- 
mond.” 

“Not a word of it true— nothing 
of the kind,” broke out Tony, fierce- 
ly. “Dolly and I were brother and 
sister—we always said we were.” 

“What does that signify? I tried 
the brother-and-sister dodge, and 
I know what it cost me when she 
married Maccleston ;” and Skeffy 
here threw his segar into the sea, 
as though an emblem of his ship- 
wrecked destiny. ‘‘Mind me well, 
Butler,” said he at last: “I did 
not say that you ever told your 
heart you loved her; but she knew 
it, take my word for it. She knew, 
and in the knowing it was the at- 
traction that drew you on.” 

“ But I was not drawn on.” 

“Don’t tell me, sir. Answer me 
just this, Did any man ever know 
the hour, or even the day, that he 
caught a fever? Could he go back, 
in memory, and say, It was on Tues- 
day last, at a quarter to three, that 
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my pulse rose, my respiration grew 
ighorteni and my temples begin to 
throb? So it is with love, the 
most malignant of all fevers. All 
this time that you and What’s- 
her-name were playing brother and 
sister so innocently, your hearts 
were learning to feel in unison 
—just as two pendulums in the 
same room acquire the same beat 
and swing together. You've heard 
that?” 

“T may; but you are all wrong 
about Dolly.” 

“What would she say to it?” 

“ Just what I do.” 

“Well, we cannot ask her, for 
she’s not here.” 

“‘She is here—not two miles from 
where we are standing: not that 
it signifies much, for of course 
neither of us would do that,” 
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“Not plump out, certainly, in so 
many words,” .'° 

“Not in any way, Skeffy. | It is 
because I look upon Dolly as my 
own dear sister, I would not suf- 
fer a word to be said that could 
offend her.” is ; 

“ Offend her! oh°dear, how young 
you are in these things!” 

‘** What is it, Jenny ?” cried Tony 
to the servant-girl — — shout- 
ing, not v intelligi from *a 
little knoll at a iomaed “Oh! 
she’s saying that supper is ready, 
and the kippered salmon getting 
cold, as if any one cared |” : 

‘Don’t they care?” cried Skeffy. 
“Well, then, they haven't been in- 
haling this sea-breeze for an ‘hour, 
as I have. Heaven grant that love 
has carried off your appetite, Tony, 
for I feel as if I could eat for six.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—ON THE ROCKS, 


It was a rare thing for Tony 
Butler to lie awake at night, and 
yet he did so for full an hour or 


more after that conversation with 
Skeffy. It was suclfa strange blun- 
der for one of Skeffy’s shrewdness 
to have made—so inexplicable. To 
imagine that he, Tony, had ever been 
in love-with Dolly! Dolly, his play- 
fellow since the time when the “twa 
had paidled i’ the burn;” Dolly, 
to whom he went with every little 
care that crossed him, never shrink- 
ing for an instant from those avow- 
als of doubt or difficulty that no 
one makes to his sweetheart. So, 
at least, thought Tony. And the 
same Dolly to whom he had re- 
vealed once, in deepest secresy, that 
he was in love with Alice. To be 
sure, it’ was a boyish confession, 
made years ago, and since that 
Alice had grown up to be a woman 
and was married, so that the story 
of the love was like a fairy tale. 

“In love with Dolly!” muttered 
he. “If he had but ever seen us 
together, he would have known that 
could not be.” Poor Tony! he 
knew of love in its moods of wor- 
ship and devotion, and in its aspect 


of a life-giving impulse—a soul-fill- 
ing, engrossing sentiment — inspir- 
ing timidity. when near, and the de- 
sire for boldness when away. With 
such alternating influence Dolly 
had never racked his heart. - He 
sought her with a quiet conscience, 
untroubled by a fear. 

“ How. could Skeffy make such a 
mistake! That it is a mistake, who 
would recognise more quickly than 
Dolly herself; and with what. hum- 
orous drollery —a drollery all her 
own — would she not treat it! A 
rare punishment for your blunder, 
Master Skeffy, would it be to tell 
Dolly of it all in your presence ;” 
and at last wearied out with ‘think- 
ing, he fell asleep. ‘ 

The day broke with one of those 
bright, breezy mornings which, 
though “trying” to. the nerves. of 
the weak and delicate, are glorious 
stimulants to the strong. sea 
plashed merrily over the rocks, and 
the white streaky clouds flew over 
the land witha speed that said it 
blew hard at sea. “Glorious day 
for a sail, Skeffy: we can beat out, 
and come back with a stern-wind 
whenever we like.” 
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“Tl anticipate the wish by stay- 
ng on shore, Tony.” 

“IT can’t offer ,you a mount, 
Skeffy, for I am not the owner 
of even a donkey.” 

“Who wants one? Who wants 
anything better than to go down 
where, we were yesterday evening, 
under that big black rock, with the 
sea before us and the, whole wide 
world behind us,‘and talk? When 
a fellow lives as I .do, cooped up 
within four walls, the range of his 
_views some tiers of. pigeon-holes, 
mere freedom and a sea-breeze are 
the grandest luxuries in creation ;” 
and’ off they set, armed with an 
ample supply of tobacco, the life- 





buoy of those strugglers in the sea 


of thought who only ask to float, 
but not to reach the shore. 

How delightfully did the. hours 
pass over! At least so Tony felt, 
for what a wonderful fellow was 
Skeffy! What had he not seen, or 
heard, or read? What theme was 
new, what subject unknown to him ? 
But, above all, what a marvellous 
insight had he into the world—the 
actual world of men and women! 
Great people were not to his eyes 
mighty gods and goddesses, seated 
loftily on a West-End Olympus, 
but fallible mortals, with chagrins 
about the Court, and _ grievances 
about invitations to Windsor. Min- 
isters tov, whose nods shook em- 
pires, were humanities, very irri- 
table under the gout, and much 
given to colchicum. §Skeffy “knew 
‘the whole thing”— he was not one 
of the mere audience, He lived in 
the green-room or on the “ flats.” 
He. knew all the secrets of state, 
from the splendid armaments that 
existed on paper, to the mock thun- 


ders. that were manufactured and 


patented by F. 0. 

These things Skeffy told like 
confidences — secrets he would not 
have breathed to any one he held 
less near to his heart than Tony. But 
‘somehow commonplaces told by the 
lips of authority will assume an im- 
mense «authority, and carry with 
them a stupendous weight; and 


Tony listened to the precious words 
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of wisdom as he might. have list- 
ened to the voice of Solomon, 

But even more interesting. still 
did he become as he sketched forth, 
very vaguely, indeed—a sort of 
Turner in his later style of cloud 
and vapour —his own great future. 
Not very clear and distinct the 
steps by which he was fated to rise, 
but palpable enough the great ele- 
vation he was ultimately to occupy. 

“Don’t imagine, old fellow,” 
said he, laying his hand on Tony's 
shoulders, “that I am going to for- 
get you when that time comes, 
I'm not going to leave you a 
Queen’s messenger.” 

““What could you make of me?” 
said Tony, despondently. 

“ Fifty things,” said the other, 
with a confidence that seemed to 
say, I, Skeffy, am equal to more 
than this; “fifty things. You, of 
course, cannot be expected to know 
it, but I can tell you it’s far harder 
to get a small place than a big one 
—harder to be a corporal than a 
lieutenant-general.” 

‘“How do you explain that?’ 
asked Tony, with an eager curiosity. 

“You can’t understand it with. 
out knowing life. I cannot convey 
to you how to win a trick where you 
don’t know the game.” And Skeffy 
showed, by the impatient way he 
tried to light a fresh cigar, that he 
was not fully satisfied with the force 
or clearness of his own explanation ; 
and he went on: “ You see, old fel- 
low, when you have climbed up 
some rungs of the ladder with a 
certain amount of assurance, many 
will think you are determined to 
get to the top.” 

“‘ Well, but if a man’s ladder has 
only one rung, as I imagine is the 
case with mine!” broke in Tony. 

Skeffy looked at his companion 
for a moment, half surprised that he 
should have carried out the figure, 
and then laughed heartily, as. he 
said, ‘‘ Splice it to mine, my boy; it 
will bear us both.” 

It was no use that Tony shook 
his head and looked despondingly; 
there was a hopeful warmth, about 
Skeffy not to be extinguished by 
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any discouragement. In fact, if a 
shade of dissatisfaction seemed ever 


-to cloud the brightness of his vi- 


sions, it was the fear lest, even in 
his success, some other career might 
be neglected wherein the rewards 
were greater and the prizes more 
splendid. He knew, and he did not 
scruple to declare that he knew, if he 
had been a soldier, he'd have risen to 
the highest command. If he’d have 
gone to the Bar, he’d have ended. on 
the Woolsack. Had he “‘tuken that 
Indian appointment,” he'd have 
been high up by this time on the 
Council, with his eye on Govern- 
ment House for a finish. “ That's 
what depresses me about diplomacy, 
Tony. The higher you go, the less 
sure you.are. They—JI mean your 
own party—give you Paris or St. 
Petersburg, we'll say; and if they 
out, so must you.” 

““Why must you ?” asked Tony. 

“For the reason that the well- 
bred dog went down-stairs when 
he saw certain preparations that be- 
tokened kicking him down.” 

“After all, 1 think a new colony 
and the gold-fields the real thing— 
the glorious independence of it; you 
live how you like, and with whom 
you like. No Mrs. Grundy to say, 
‘Do you know who dined with Skef- 
fington Damer yesterday?’ ‘ Did 
you remark the young woman who 
sat beside him in his carriage?’ and 
suchlike.” 

“But you cannot be always sure 
of your nuggets,” muttered Tony. 
“T’ve seen fellows come back poorer 
than they went.” 

“Of course you have; it’s not 
every horse wins the Darby, old 
boy. And I'll tell you another thing 
too; the feeling, the instinct, the 
inner consciousness that you carry 
success in your nature, is @ rarer 
and a higher gift than the’ ver 
power to succeed. You meet wi 
clever fellows every day in the week 
who have no gauge of their own 
cleverness. To give an illustration: 
you write a book, we'll say.” 

“No, I don’t,” blurted out Tony. 

“Well, but you might; it is at 
least possible.” 


“Tt is not.” - ‘ 

“Well, let us take something 
else. You are about to try some- 
thing that has a great reward at- 
tached to it, if successful ; you want, 
we'll suppose, to marry a woman 
of high rank and large fortune, very 
beautiful—in. fact, one to whom, 
according to everyday notions, you 
have not any the slightest preten- 
sions. Isn’t that a strong case, eh ?” 

“Worse than the book. Perhaps 
I'd better try authorship,” said 
Tony, growing very red: “ but make 
the case your own, and I'll listen 
just as attentively.” 

“Well, here goes: I have only to 
draw on memory,” said he, with a 
sigh ; “‘I suppose you don’t remem- 
ber seeing in the papers, about a 
year and a half ago, that the Prince of 
Cobourg Cohari—not one of our Co- 
bourgs, but an Austrian branch — 
came over to visit the Queen. He 
brought his daughter Olga with 
him: she was called Olga after the 
Empress of Russia’s sister. And 
such a girl! She was nearly as tall 
as you, Tony—I’ll swear she was— 
with enormous blue eyes, and masses 
of fair hair that she wore in some 
Russian fashion that seemed as if it 
had fallen loose over her neck and 
shoulders. And weren’t they shqul- 
ders! I do like a large woman! a 
regular Cleopatra— indolent, volup- 
tuous, dreamy. I like the majestic 
languor of their walk ; and there isa 
massive grandeur in their slightest 
gesture that is very imposing.” 

‘*Go on,” muttered Tony, as the 
other seemed to pause for a senti- 
ment of concurrence, 

‘“‘T was in the Household in those 
days, and I was sent down with old 
Dollington to Dover to meet them; 
but somehow they arrived before we 
got down, and were comfortably 
installed at the Lord Warden when 
we arrived. It did not matter much; 
for old Cohari was seized with an 
attack of gout, and could not stir; 
and there I was, running back an 
forward to the telegraph office all 
day, reporting how he was, and 
whether he would or would not 
have Sir James This or Sir John 
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That down tosee him! Dollington 
and he were old friends, fortunately, 
and had a deal to say to each other, 
so that I was constantly with Olga. 
At first she was supremely haughty 
and distant, as you may imagine. 
A regular Austrian Serene High- 
ness grafted on a Beauty —fancy 
that! But it never deterred me ; and 
I contrived that she should see mine 
was the homage of a heart she had 
captivated, not of a courtier that 
was bound to obey her. She saw 
it, sir—saw it at once; saw it with 
that instinct that whispers to the 
female heart, ‘He loves me,’ ere the 
man has ever said it to himself. She 
not only saw, but she did not dis- 
courage, my passion. Twenty little 
incidents of our daily life showed 
this, as we rambled across the downs 
together, or strolled along the shore 
to watch the setting sun and the 
arrival of the mail-boat from Calais. 

‘* At last the Prince recovered suf- 
ficiently to continue his journey, 
and I went down to order a special 
train to take us up to town the 
following morning. By some stupid 
arrangement, however, of the direc- 
tors, an earlier announcement should 
have been given, and all they could 
do was to let us have one of the 
royal carriages attached to the ex- 
press. I was vexed at this, and so 
was Dollington, but the Prince did 
not care in the least; and when I 
went to speak of it to Olga, she 
hung down her head for an instant, 
and then, in a voice and with an 
accent I shall never forget, she 
said, ‘Ah, Monsieur Damer, it would 
appear to. be your destiny to be 
always too late!’ She left me as 
she spoke, and we never met after ; 
for on that same evening I learned 
from Dollington she was betrothed 
to the Duke Max of Hohenham- 
melsbraten, and to be-married in a 
month. That was the meaning of 
her emotion—that was the source 
of a sorrow that all but overcame 
her; for she loved me, Tony —she 
loved me! not with that headlong 
devotion that belongs to the war- 
mer races, but with a Teutonic love ; 
and when she said, ‘I was too late,’ 
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it was the declaration of a heart 
whose valves worked under a mo- 
derate pressure, and never risked an 
explosion.” 

“But how do you know that she 
was not alluding to the train, and to 
your being late to receive them on 
the landing?” asked Tony. 

“ Ain’t you prosaic, Tony —ain’t 
you six-and-eightpence! with your 
dull and commonplace interpreta- 
tion! I tell you, sir, that she 
meant, ‘I love you, but it is in 
vain—I love you, but another is 
before you—I love you, but you 
come too late!’ ” 

“And what did you do?” asked 
Tony, anxious to relieve. himself 
from a position of some awkward- 
ness. 

“T acted with dignity, sir. I re- 
signed in the Household, and got ap- 
pointed to the Colonial.” . 

“And what does it all prove, 
except it be something against 
your own theory, that a man should 
think there is nothing too high for 
his reach ?” 

“Verily, Tony, I have much to 
teach you,” said Skeffy, gravely, 
but good-naturedly. ‘* This little 
incident shows by what slight casu- 
alties our fortunes are swayed: had 
it not been for Max of Hammels- 
braten, where might not I have 
been to-day? It is by the flaw in 
the metal the strength of the gun is 
measured—so it is by a man’s fail- 
ures in life you can estimate his value. 
Another would not have dared to 
raise his eyes so high ! ” 

“That I can well believe,” said 
Tony, dryly. 

“You, for instance, would no 
more have permitted yourself to fall 
in love with her, than you'd have 
thought of tossing for half-crowns 
with the Prince her father.” 

‘Pretty much the same,” muttered 
Tony. 

“That’s it—that is exactly what 
establishes the difference between 
men in life. It is by the elevation 
given to the cannon that the ball 
is thrown so far. It is by the high 
purpose of a man that you measure 
his genius.” 
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“All the genius in the world 
won’t make you able to take a 
horse over seven feet of a stone 
wall,” said Tony; ‘and whatever 
is impossible has no interest for 
me.” 

“You never can say what is im- 


“possible,” broke in Skeffy. Ill 


tell you experiences of mine, and 
you'll exclaim at every step, ‘How 
could that be?’”  Skeffy had now 
thoroughly warmed to his theme— 
the theme he loved best in the 
world — himself; for he was one of 
those who “take out” all their 
egotism in talk. Let him only 
speak of himself, and he was ready 
to act heartily and energetically in 
the cause of his friends. All that 
he possessed was at their service— 
his time, his talents, his ingenuity, 
his influence, and his purse. He 
could give them everything but 
one; he could not make them heroes 
in his stories. No, his romance 
was his own realm, and he could 
share it with none. 

Listen to him, and there never 
was aman so traded on—so robbed 
and pilfered from. A Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had caught up that 
notion of his about the tax on do- 
mestic cats. It was on the railroad 
he had dropped that hint about a 
supply of cordials in all fire-escapes. 
That clever suggestion of a web 
livery that would fit footmen of all 
sizes was his—he remembered the 
day he made it, and the fellow that 
stole it, too, on the chain-pier at 
Brighton. What leaders in the 
‘Times’—what smart things in the 
‘Saturday’ — what sketches’ in 
‘Punch,’ were constructed out of 
his dinner talk ! 

Poor Tony listened to all these 
with astonishment, and even con- 


fusion, for one-half, at least, of the 
topies were totally strange and new 
tohim. “Tell me,” said he at last, 
with a bold effort to come back to 
a land of solid reality, “what of 
that poor fellow whose bundle I 
carried away with me? Your let- 
ter said something mysterious about 
him, which I could make nothing 
of.” 

“Ah, yes—a dangerous dog—a 
friend of Mazzini’s, and a member of 
I can’t say how many secret socie- 
ties. The Inspector, hearing that I 
had asked after him at the hotel, 
came up to F. 0. tother morning 
to learn what I knew of him, and 
each of us tried for full half an 
hour to pump the other.” . 

“T’ll not believe one word against 
him,” said Tony, sturdily; “an 
honester, franker face I never 
looked at.” 

“No doubt! Who would wish 
to see a better-looking fellow than 
Orsini?” 

“And what has become of him— 
of Quin, I mean?” 

“Got away, clean away, and no 
one knows how or where. I'll tell 
you, Tony,” said he, ‘* what I would 
not tell another—that they stole 
that idea of the explosive bombs 
from me.” 

“You don’t mean to say—— 

“Of course not, old fellow. I'm 
not a man to counsel assassination ; 
but in the loose way I talk, throw- 
ing out notions for this and hints for 
that, they caught up this idea 
just as Blakely did that plan of 
mine for rifling large guns.” 

Tony fixed his eyes on him fora 
moment or two in silence, and then 
said gravely, “I think it must be 
near dinner-time ; let us saunter to- 
wards home.” 


” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A MORNING CALL AT TILNEY,. 


On the morning after this con- 
versation the two friends set out 
for Tilney — Skeffy, as usual, full of 
himself, and consequently in high 
spirits— happy in the present, and 
confident for the future. Tony, in- 





deed, was delighted with his com- 
panion, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
volatile gaiety of one who seemed 
to derive pleasure from everything. 
With all a schoolboy’s zest for a 
holiday, Skeffy would be for ever at 
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something. Now he would take 
the driver’s seat. on the car and 
play coachman, till, with one wheel 
in the ditch and the conveyance 
nearly over, he was summarily de- 
posed by Tony, and stoutly rated 
for his awkwardness. 

Then it was his pleasure to “chaff” 
the people on the road—a _popula- 
tion the least susceptible of drollery 
in all Europe!—a grave, saturnine 
race, who, but for Tony’s interven- 
tion, would have more than once 
resented such liberties very practi- 
cally.. As they saw the smoke from 
the chimney of a little cottage under 
the hill, and heard it was there 
Dolly Stewart lived, it was all Tony 
could do to prevent Skeffy running 
down to “have a Jook at her,” just 
as it required actual force to keep 
him from jumping off as they passed 
a village school, where Skeffy want- 
ed to examine a class in the Cate- 
chism. Then he would eat and 
drink everywhere, and, with a mock 
desire for information, ask the name 
of every place they passed, and as 
invariably miscall them, to the no 
small amusement of the carman, 
this being about the limit of his 
appreciation of fun. 

“* What a fidgety beggar you are!” 
said Tony, half angry and half 
laughing at the incessant caprices 
of his yivacious companion. ‘Do 
you know it’s now going on to 
eleven o'clock, and we have four- 
teen miles yet before us?” 

“One must eat occasionally, my 
dear friend. Even in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ the heroine takes a slight 
refection of dates now and then.” 

“ But this is our third slight ‘re- 
fection’ this morning, and we shall 
probably arrive at Tilney for lun- 
cheon.” 

“* You can bear long fasts, I know. 
I have often heard of: the ‘starving 
Irish ;? but the Anglo-Saxon stom- 
ach requires a ‘retainer,’ te remind 
it of the great cause to be tried at 
dinner-time. A mere bite of bread 
and cheese, and I’m with you.” 

At last the deep woods of Tilney 
came in sight; and evidence of a 
well-cared-for estate —- trim cottages 
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on the roadside, and tasteful’ little 
gardens — showed that they were 
approaching the residence of one 
who was proud of her tenantry. 
‘““'What’s the matter with you?” 
asked Tony, struck by a momen- 
tary silence on his companion’s part, 
“T was thinking, Tony,” said he, 
gravely—‘I was just thinking whe- 
ther I could not summon up a Sort 
of emotion at seeing the woods 
under whose shade my ancestors 
must have walked for heaven knows 
what centuries.” 
Why, they 


“Your ancestors! 
never lived here.” 

“Well, if they didn’t, they ought. 
It seems a grand old'place, and I 
already feel my heart warming to 
it. By the way, where’s Mait- 
land ?” 

“Gone; I told you he was off to 
the Continent. hat do you know 
about this man—anything ?” ’ 

‘“Not much, When I was at 
school, Tony, whenever in our New 
Testament examination they’d ask 
me who it was did this or said that, 
I always answered, John the Baptist, 
and in eight times out of ten it was a 
hit; and so in secular matters, when- 
ever I was puzzled about a fellow’s 
parentage, I invariably said — and 
you'll find as arule it is invaluable 
—he’s a son of George IV., or. his 
father was. It accounts for every- 
thing — good looks, plenty of cash, 
air, swagger, mystery. It explains 
how a fellow knows every one, and 
is claimed by none.” 

* And is this Maitland’s origin? ” 

“T can’t tell; perhaps it is. Find 
me a better, or, as the poet says, 
‘has accipe mecum.’ [I say, is this 
the gate-lodge? Tony, old fellow, 
I hope I'll have you spending your 
Christmas here one of these days, 
with Skeff Damer your host! ” 

“More unlikely things have hap- 
pened!” said Tony, quietly. : 

“What a cold northernism is 
that! Why, man, what so likely-- 
what so highly probable? What, 
were I a sanguine fellow, would I 
say, so nearly certain? It was 


through a branch of the Damers 
—no, of the Nevils, I mean — who 
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intermarried with us, that the Max- 
wells got the estate. Paul Nevil 
was Morton Maxwell's mother — 
aunt, I should say———” 

“Or uncle, perhaps,” gravely in- 
terposed Tony. 

“Yes, uncle— you're right! but 
you've muddled my genealogy for 
all that! Let us see, Who was 
Noel Skeffington? Noel was a sort 
of pivot in our family-engine, and 
everything seemed to depend on 
him ; and such a respect had we for 
his intentions, that we went on con- 
testing the meaning of his last will 
till we found out there was nothing 
more left to fight for. This Noel 
was the man that caught King 
George’s horse when he was run 
away with at the battle of Dettin- 
gen; and the King wanted to make 
him a baronet, but, with tears in his 
eyes, he asked how he had ever in- 
curred the royal displeasure to be 
visited with such a mark of disgrace ? 
‘At all events,’ said he, ‘my in- 
nocent child, who is four years old, 
could never have offended your Ma- 
jesty. Do not, therefore, involve 
him in my shame. Commute the 


sentence to knighthood, and my. 


dishonour will die with me.’ ” 


“T never heard of greater inso- 
lence,” said Tony. 

“It saved us though; but for this, 
I should have been Sir Skeffington 
to-day. Is that the house I see 
yonder?” 

“That's a wing of it.” 

“*Home of my fathers, how my 
bosom throbs!’ What's the next 
line. ‘Home of my fathers, through 
my heart there runs!’ That's it— 
‘there runs,’ runs. I forget how it 
goes, but I suppose it must rhyme 
to ‘duns.’ ” 

“Now, try and be’ reasonable for 
a couple of minutes,” said Tony. 
“T scarcely am known to Mrs. Max- 
well at all. I don’t mean to stop 
here; I intend to go back to-night. 
What are your movements ?” 

“Let the Fates decide; that is 
to say, I'll toss up —heads, and I 
am to have the estate, and there- 
fore remain; tails —I’m disinherit- 
ed, and go back with you.” 


“TI want you to be serio 
Skeffy.” .f 

“Very kind of you, when I’ve 
only got fourteen day? leave, and 
three of them gone already.” 

“Td rather you'd return with 
me; but I'd not like you to risk 
your future to please me.” 

“Has jealousy no share in this? 
Be frank and open; ‘ Crede Damer’ 
is our proud motto; and by Jove, 
if certain tailors and bootmakers 
did not accept it, it would be an 
evil day for your humble servant!” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
Tony, gravely. r 

“You fear I'll make love to 
‘your widow,’ Tony. Don’t get so 
red, old fellow, nor look as if you 
wanted to throw me into the fish- 
pond.” 

*“T had half a mind to do it,’ 
muttered Tony, in something be- 
tween jest and earnest. 

“T knew it—I saw it. You 
looked what the Yankees call 
mean-ugly; and positively I was 
afraid of you. But just reflect on 
the indelible disgrace it would be, 
to you if I was drowned.” 

“ You can swim, I suppose?” 

“Not a stroke; it’s about the 
only thing I cannot do.” 

“Why, you told me yesterda 
that you never shoot, you couldn't 
ride, never handled a fishing- 
rod.” 

“Nor hemmed a pocket-handker- 
chief,” broke in Skeffy. “I own 
not to have any small accomplish- 
ments. What a noble building! I 
declare I am’ attached to it already. 
No, Tony; I pledge you my word 
of honour, no matter how p 
I may be, I'll not cut down a tree 
here.” 

“You may go round to the stable- 
yard,”, said Tony to the driver — 
“they'll feed you and your horse 
here.” 

“Of course they will,” cried 
Skeffy; and then, grasping Tony’s 
two Cv he said, “ You are wel- 


come to Tilney, my dear boy: I 

am heartily glad to see you here.” 
Tony turned and pulled the bell; 

the deep summons echoed loudly 
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and a number of small dogs joined 
in the uproar at the same time. 

““There’s ‘ the deep-mounted wel- 
come as we draw near home,’” said 
Skeffy, while he threw the end of 
his cigar away. 

A servant soon appeared and 
ushered them into a large low- 
ceilinged room, with fireplaces of 
antique fashion, the chimney-pieces 
of dark oak, surmounted by massive 
coats of arms glowing in all the 
colors of heraldry. It was emi- 
nently domfortable in all its details 
of fat low ottomans, deep easy- 
chairs, and squat cushions; and 
although the three windows which 
lighted it looked out upon a lawn, 
the view was bounded by a belt of 
trees, as though to convey that it 
was a room in which snugness was 
to be typified, to the exclusion of 
all that pretended to elegance. A 
massive and splendidly-bound Bible, 
showing little signs of use, lay on a 
centre table; a very well-thumbed 
‘Peerage’ was beside it. 

“T say, Tony, this is evidently 
aunt Maxwell’s own drawing-room. 
It has all the peculiar grimness of 
an old lady’s sanctum; and I de- 
clare that fat old dog, snoring away 
on the rug, looks like a relation.” 
While he stooped down to examine 
the creature more closely, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Maxwell, dressed 
in bonnet and shawl, and with a 
small garden watering-pot in her 
hand, entered. She only saw Tony; 
and running towards him with her 
open hand, said, ‘“‘ You naughty boy, 
didn’t I tell you not to come here ?” 

Tony blushed deeply, and blurted 
something about being told or or- 
dered to come by Mrs. Trafford. 

“Well, well; it doesn’t matter 
now; there’s no danger. It’s not 
‘ catching,’ the doctor says, and she’ll 
be up to-morrow. Dear me! and 
who is this? The latter question 
was addressed to Skeffy, who had 
just risen from his knees. 

“‘Mr. Skeffington Damer, ma’am,” 
said Tony. 

“ And who are you, then?” 

“Tony, Butler: I thought you 
knew me,” 
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“To be sure I do, and delighted 
to see you too. And this Pickle is 
Skeff, is he?” 

“ Dear aunt, let me embrace you,” 
cried Skeffy, rushing rapturously 
into her arms. 

““Well, I declare!” said the old 
lady, looking from one to the other; 
“T thought, if it was you, Skeff, 
what a great fine tall man you had 
grown; and there you are, the same 
little creature I saw you last.” 

“Little, aunt! what do you mean 
by little? Standard of'the Line! In 
France I should be a Grenadier !” 

The old lady laughed heartily at 
the haughty air with which he drew 
himself up and threw forward his 
chest as he spoke. 

“What a nice parrot you have 
sent me! but I can’t make out 
what it is he says.” 

“He says, ‘Don’t you wish you 
may get it?’ aunt.” 

“Ah! so it is; and he means 
luncheon, I’m sure, which is just 
coming on .the table. I hope you 
are both very hungry ?” 

“T ought to be, aunt. It’s a 
long drive from the Causeway 
here. Hold your tongue, you dog,” 
whispered he to Tony; “say no- 
thing about the three breakfasts on 
the road, or I shall be disgraced.” 

“And how is your mother, Mr. 
Tony? I hope she has good health. 
Give me your arm to the dining- 
room; Pickle will take care of 
himself. This is a sickly season. 
The poor dear Commodore fell 
ill! and though the weather is so 
severe, woodcocks very scarce — 
there’s a step here—and all so 
frightened for fear of the scarlatina 
that they run away; and I really 
wanted you here, to introduce you 
to— who was it? —not Mrs. Cray- 
croft, was it? Tell Mrs. Trafford 
luncheon is ready, Groves, and say 


Mr. Butler is here. She doesn’t 
know you, Pickle. Maybe you 
don’t like to be called Pickle 
now ?” 


““Of course I do, aunt; it re- 
minds me of long ago,” said he, 
with an air of emotion. 

“By the way, it was George, and 
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not you, I used to call Pickle — poor 
George, that went to Bombay.” . 

“Ah, yes; he was India Pickle, 
aunt, and you used to call me Picca- 
lili!” 

“Perhaps I did, but I forget. 
Here, take the head of the table; 
Mr. Tony, sit by me. Oh, dear! 
what a small party! This day last 
week we were twenty-seven! Oh, 
he’ll not find Alice, for I left her in 
my flower-garden ; 'll go for her my- 
self.’ 

“Make yourself at home, Tony,” 
said Skeffy, as soon as the old lady 
left the room. ‘‘ Believe me, it is 
with no common pleasure that I see 
you under my roof.” ' 

“T was going to play parrot, and 
say, ‘Don't you wish you may?” 
muttered Tony, dryly. 

“Unbeliever, that will not credit 
the mutton on his plate, nor the 
sherry in his glass! Hush! here 
they are.” 

Alice sailed proudly into the room, 
gave her hand to Tony with a pre- 
tended air of condescension, but a 
real cordiality, and said, — “ You're 
a good boy, after all; and Bella 
sends you all manner of kind for- 
givenesses.” 

“My nephew Damer, lice,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell, never very for- 
mal in her presentations of those 
she regarded as little more than 
children. “I suppose he'll not 
mind being called Pickle before 
you ?” 

Even Tony —not the shrewdest, 

certainly, of observers —was struck 
by the well-bred ease with which 
his friend conducted himself in a 
situation of some difficulty, mian- 
aging, at the same time, neither to 
offend the old lady’s susceptibilities, 
nor sacrifice the respect he owed him- 
self. In fact, the presence of Alice 
recalled Skeffy, as if by magic, to 
every observance of his daily life. 
She belonged to the world he 
knew best — perhaps the only one 
he knew at all; and his conversa- 
‘tion at once became as easy and 
as natural as though he were once 
more back in the society of the great 
city. 
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Mrs. Maxwell, however, would 
not part with him so easily, and 
proceeded to put him through a 
catechism of all their connections— 
Skeffingtons, Damers, Maxwells, and 
Nevils—in every variety of combi- 
nation. As Skeffy avowed after- 
wards, “The ‘Little Go’ was no- 
thing to it.” With the intention of 
shocking the old lady, and what 
he called “shunting her” off :her in- 
quiries, he reported nothing of the 
fumily but disasters and disgraces. 
The men and women of the house 
inherited, according to him, little 
of the proud boast of the Bay- 
ards; no one ever before heard 
such a catalogue of rogues, swin- 
dlers, defaulters, nor so many nar- 
ratives of separations and divor- 
ces. What he meant for a shock 
turned out a seduction; and she 
grew madly eager to hear more— 
more even than he was prepared to 
invent. 

“Ugh!” said he at last to him- 
self, as he tossed off a glass of 
sherry, “I’m coming fast to capital 
offences, ahd if she presses me more 
I'll give her a murder.” 

These family histories, apparent- 
ly so confidentially imparted; gave 
Alice a pretext to take Tony off 
with her, and show him the gar- 
dens, Poor Tony, too, was eager 
to have an ry mgr: 4 to speak of 
his friend to Alice. “ Skeffy was such 
a good fellow; so hearty — so gene- 
rous —so ready to do a kind thing; 
and then, such a thorough gentle- 
man: If you had but seen him, 
Alice, in our little cabin, so very 
different in every way from all 
he is accustomed to, and saw how 
delighted he was with everything ; 
how pleasantly he fell into all our 
habits, and how nice his manner to 
my mother. She reads-people pretty 
quickly ; and I'll tell you what she 
said—‘ He has a brave big heart un- 
der all his motley.’ ” 

“T rather like him already,” said 
Alice, with a faint smile at Tony’s 
eagerness ; “he is going to stop here, 
is he not?” 

“T cannot tell. I only know that 
Mrs. Maxwell wrote to put him off” 
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“Yes, that she did a couple of 
days ago; but now that Bella is so 
much better—so nearly well, I may 
say—I think she means to keep him, 
and you too, Tony, if you will so far 
favour us.” 

“T cannot—it is impossible.” 

“T had hoped, Tony,” said she, 
with a malicious sparkle in her eyes, 
“that it was only against Lyle Ab- 
bey you bore a grudge, and not 
against every house where I should 
happen to be a visitor.” 

“ Alice, Alice!” said he, with 
trembling lips, “surely this is not 
fair,” 

“If it be true, is the question ; 
and until you have told me why 
you ceased to come to us—why you 
gave up those who always liked 
you—I must, I cannot help believing 
it to be true.” 

Tony was silent ; his heart swelled 
up as if it would burst his chest ; but 
he struggled manfully, and hid his 
emotion. 

‘““T conclude,” said she, sharply, 
“it was not a mere caprice which 
made you throw us off. You had 
a reason, or something that you 
fancied was a reason.” 

“It is only fair to suppose so,” said 
he, gravely. 

“Well, I'll give you the benefit of 
that supposition ; and I ask you, as 
a matter of right, to give me your 
reason.” 

“T cannot, Alice, I cannot,” stam- 
mered he out, while a deadly paleness 
spread over his face. 

“Tony,” said she, gravely, “if 
you were a man of the world like 
your friend Mr. Damer, for instance, 
I would probably say that in a 
matter of this kind you ought to 
be left to your own judgment; but 
you are not. You are a kind-heart- 
ed, simple-minded boy. Nay, don’t 
blush and look offended; I never 
meant to offend you. Don’t you 
know that?” and she held out to 
him her fair white hand, the taper 
fingers trembling with a slight emo- 
tion. Tony stooped and kissed it with 
a rapturous devotion, ‘‘ There I 





did not mean that, Master Tony,” 
said she, blushing; “I never in- 
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tended your offence was to be con- 
one I only thought of a free par-’ 
on.” 

“Then give it to me, Alice,” said 
he, gulping down his emotion; “ for 
I am going away, and who knows 
when I shall see you again?” 

“Indeed,” said she, with a look of 
agitation; ‘‘ have you reconsidered it 
then ? have you resolved to join Mait- 
land?” 

“And were you told of this, 
Alice?” 

‘Yes, Tony: as one who feels a 
very deep interest in you, I came to 
hear it; but, indeed, partly by an 
accident.” 

“ Will you tell me what it was you 
heard?” said he, gravely; “ for I am 
curious to hear whether you know 
more than myself.” 

“* You were to go abroad with Mait- 
land—you were to travel on the Con- 
tinent together.” 

“And I was to be his secretary, 
eh?” broke in Tony with a bitter 
laugh ; ‘‘ wasn’t that the notable pro- 
ject ?” 

“You know well, Tony, it was to 
be only in name,” 

“Of course I do; my incapacity 
would insure that much.” 

“TI must say, Tony,” said she, re- 
proachfully, “that so far as I know 
of Mr. Maitland’s intentions towards 
you, they were both kind and gener- 
ous. In all that he said to me there 
was the delicacy of a gentleman to- 
wards a gentleman.” 

“‘He told you, however, that I had 
refused his offer ?” 

“Yes; he said it with much re- 
gret, and I asked his leave to em- 
ploy any influence I might possess 
over you, to make you retract the 
refusal — at least to think again over 
his offer.” 

“And of course he refused you 
nothing?” said Tony, with a sneer- 
ing smile. 

‘Pardon me—he did not grant my 
request.” 

“Then I think better of him than 
I did before.” 

“T suspect, Tony, that, once you 
understood each other, you are men 
to be friends.” 
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“You-mean by that to flatter me, 
Alice — and of course it is great flat- 
tery ; but whether it is that I am too 
conscious of my own inferiority, or 
that I have, as I feel I have, such a 
hearty’ hatred of your accomplished 
friend, I would detest the tie that 
should bind me to him. Is hecoming 
back here?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You do not know!” said he, 
slowly, as he fixed his eyes on her. 

“Take care, sir, take care; you 
never trod on more dangerous 
ground than when you forgot what 
was due to me. I told you I did not 
know ; it was not necessary I should 
repeat it.” 

“There was a time when you re- 
buked my bad breeding less pain- 
fully, Alice,” said he, in deep sor- 
row; “but these are days not to 
come back again. I do not know 
if it is not misery to remember 
them.” 

“John Anthony Butler, Esq.,” 
cried a loud voice, and Skeffy sprang 
over a box-hedge almost as tall 
as himself, flourishing a great sealed 
packet in his hand. ‘A despatch 
on her Majesty’s service just sent 
on here!” cried he; “and now re- 
member, Tony, if it’s Viceroy you’re 
named, I insist on being Chief Sec. ; 
if you go to India as Governor- 
General, | claim Bombay or Madras. 
What stuff is the fellow made of? 
Did you ever see such a stolid in- 
difference? He doesn’t want to 
know what the Fates have decreed 
him.” 

“T don’t care one farthing,” said 
Tony, doggedly. 

“Here goes then, to see,” cried 
Skeffy, tearing open the packet and 
reading: ‘“*‘ Downing Street, Friday, 
5th.—Mr. Butler will report himself 
for service as F, O. Messenger on 
Tuesday morning, 9th, by order of 
the Under-Secretary of State.’” 

“There's a way to issue a service 
summons, It was Gravés wrote 
that, I'd swear. All he ought to 
have said was, ‘Butler for service, 
F. 0., to report immediately.’ ” 

“T suppose the form is no great 
matter,” said Mrs. Trafford, whose 
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eyes. now turned with an anxious 
interest towards Tony. 

“The form is everything, I as- 
sure you. The Chief Secretary is 
a regular Tartar about style. One 
of our fellows who has an impedi- 
ment in his speech, once wrote, ‘I 
had had,’ in a despatch, and my 
Lord noted it with—‘it is inex- 
cusable that he should stutter in 
writing.’ ” 

“T must be there on Wednesday, 
is it?” asked Tony. 

“ emmy ie, and in good 
time too. But ain’t you lucky, you 
dog! They’re so hard pressed for 
messengers, they’ve got no time to 
examine you. You are to enter offi- 
cial life par la petite porte, but you 
get in without knocking.” 

“T cannot imagine that the exa- 
mination would be much of a diffi- 
culty,” said Mrs. Trafford. 

Tony shook his head in dissent, 
and gave a sad faint sigh. 

“Td engage to coach him in a 
week,” broke in Skeffy. “It was 
I ground Vyse in Chinese, and 
taught him that glorious drinking- 
song, ‘Tehin Tehan Ili-Ta!’ that he 
offered to sing before the Commis- 
sioners if they could play the ac- 
companiment.’ 

Leaving Skeffy to revel in his 
gratifying memories of such literary 
successes, Alice turned away a few 
steps with Tony. 

“Let us part good friends, Tony,” 
said she, in a low tone. “ You'll 
go up to the Abbey, I hope, and wish 
them a good-bye, won’t you?” 

“I am half ashamed to go now,” 
muttered he. 

“No, no, Tony; don’t fancy 
that there is any breach in our 
friendship; and tell me another 
thing: Would you like me to write 
to you? I know you're not v 
fond of writing yourself, but I 
not be exacting. You shall have 
two for one— three if you deserve 
it.” 

He could not utter a word; his 
heart felt as if it would burst 
through his side, and a sense of 
suffocation almost choked him. He 
knew, if he tried to speak, that his 
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emotion would break out, and in his 
pride he would have suffered torture 
rather than shed a tear. 

With a woman’s nice tact she saw 
his confusion, and hastened to re- 
lieve it. “The first letter must, 
however, be from you, Tony. It 
need be only half-a-dozen lines, to 
say if you have passed your exami- 
nation, what you think of your new 
career, and where you are going.” 

“T couldn’t write!” stammered 
out Tony; ‘I could not!” 

“Well, I will,” said she, with a 
tone of kind feeling. “ Your 
mother shall tell me where to ad- 
dress you.” ‘ 

“You will. see mother, then?” 
asked he, eagerly. 

“Of course, Tony. If Mrs. Butler 
will permit me, I will be a frequent 
visitor,” 

“ Oh, if I thought so!” 

“ Do think so — be assured of it ; 
and remember Tony, whenever you 
have courage to think of me as your 
own old friend of long ago, write 
and tell me so.” These words were 
not said without a certain difficulty. 
“There, don’t let us appear foolish 
to your smart friend yonder. Good- 
bye.” 

fe Good-bye, Alice,” said he, and 
now the tears rushed fast, and rolled 
down his cheeks; but he drew his 
hand coarsely across his face, and, 
springing upon the car, said, ‘‘ Drive 
on, and as hard as you can; I am 
too late here,” 

Skeffy shouted his adieux, and 
waved a most picturesque farewell ; 
but Tony neither heard nor saw 
either. Both hands were pressed 
on his face, and he sobbed as if his 
very heart was breaking. 

“Well, if that’s not a melodra- 
matic exit, ’'m a Dutchman,” ex- 
claimed Skeffy, turning to address 
Alice; but she too was gone, and he 
was left standing there alone. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Bella; 
don’t scold, and I'll tell you of an 
indiscretion I have just committed,” 
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hae Alice, as she sat on her sister’s 
ed. 

“T think I can guess it,” said 
Bella, looking up in her’ face. 

“No, you cannot— you are not 
within a thousand miles of it. I 
know perfectly what you mean, 
Bella; you suspect that I have 
opened a flirtation with the dis- 
tinguished Londoner, the wonderful 
Skeffington Damer.” 

Bella shook her head dissent- 
ingly. 

“Not but, one might,” continued 
Alice, laughing, “in a dull season, 
with an empty house and nothing 
to do; just as I’ve seen you trying 
to play that twankling old harpsi- 
chord in the Flemish drawing-room, 
for want of better; but you are 
wrong, for all that.” 

“Tt was not of him I was think- 
ing, Alice — on my word, it was not. 
I had another, and, I suppose, a 
very different person, in my head.” 

“i Tony ! ” 

“ Just so.” 

“Well, what of him? and what 
the indiscretion with which you 
would charge me ?” 

“With which you charge yourself, 
Alice, dearest! I see it all in*that 
pink spot in your cheek, in that 
trembling of your lips, and in that 
quick impatience of your manner.” 

“Dear me! what can it be which 
has occasioned such agitation, and 
called up such terrible witnesses 
against me?” J 

“Til tell you, Alice. You have 
sent away that poor boy more in 
love than ever. You have let him 
carry away a hope which you well 
know is only a delusion.” 

“T protest this is too bad. I 
never dreamed of such a lecture, 
and [ll just go down-stairs and 
make a victim of Mr. Damer.” 

Alice arose and dashed out of the 
room ; not, however, to do as she 
said, but to hurry to her own room, 
and lock ‘the door after her as she 
entered it. ’ 
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LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, 


Nor many men have more de- 
served that’ their biographies should 
be written than the gallant and ac- 
complished author of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War.’ Few 
who have passed beyond the reach 
of praise or censure need be better 
satisfied, if permitted to look up, 
with the manner in which their 
biographers have dealt with them. 
This is not only an agreeable but a 
valuable book. It is not, perhaps, 
a great book, nor does it profess 
to be so. It enunciates no leading 
principles, nor tries to establish a 
theory by making the incidents of 
the hero’s life work, so to speak, 
to a particular end; but it tells a 
plain tale in the very best way in 
which a tale of the sort can be told, 
by letting the hero as much as pos- 
sible describe himself. Of course, 
the lights in the picture are every- 
where conspicuous, just as the sha- 
dows are not very deeply shaded. 
For example, the overflowings of a 
tender nature, the outpourings of a 
cultivated mind, meet us in every 
page, whereas our attention is rarely 
directed towards the counterpoises 
of these admirable qualities — the 
small jealousies, the aptitude to mis- 
understand, the readiness to take 
offence where no offence was meant, 
from which scarcely any man, cer- 
tainly no Napier, could ever claim 
to be free. But, even in this re- 
spect, the biographer cannot be 
said to run into extremes. He may 
sometimes withhold the truth, or a 
part of the truth; he never perverts, 
or seems desirous of perverting it. 
Napier’s defects of temper break 
out from time to time through the 
tender handling of this affectionate 
guardian of his fame; and if the 
consequences be attributed to a 
chivalrous sense of honour, or to 
natural affection, or to any other 
commendable cause, there are «he 
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facts very plainly stated, and we 
may think about them just what 
we will. We repeat, then, that this 
is a very creditable performance, 
both to the editor, for so he mo- 
destly calls himself, and to the 
brave and highly gifted man whom 
.he has: undertaken to describe. Of 
the latter, however, we propose to 
speak, not only as he is spokem of 
in the volumes now upon our table, 
but as we remember him in the 
flesh, a living, moving, earnest, gene- 
rous, excitable, often a wrong-head- 
ed, always a self-opinionated, mem- 
ber of the great military profession. 

William Napier was born at Cel- 
bridge House, near Castletown, Ire- 
land, on the 17th of December 1785. 
He was the third son of Colonel 
the Hon. George Napier and Lady 
Sarah Lennox, the former the sixth 
in descent from the fifth Lord Na- 
pier, the latter the seventh daughter 
of the second Duke of Richmond. 
His father appears to have been 
what we should now call a Liberal 
in polities. _He had served his 
country as a soldier faithfully, and 
did not refuse a good appointment 
in the line of his profession under 
the King’s Government in Ireland; 
but he disapproved the system un- 
der which the Government was 
carried on, and refused to be elected 
to the Irish House of Commons, 
knowing ‘it to be a very hotbed of 
corruption. When, however, the 
rebellion of 1798 broke out, Colo- 
nel Napier joined the p of law 
and order. .He fortified: his house, 
armed his sons and his servants— 
William being then little more than 
twelve years of age—and held the 
place till it was evident that he 
could render more effective service 
elsewhere, He then removed into 
Castletown, and showed himself as 
humane in restraining the violence 
of the yeomanry as he was vigorous 
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in resisting the approaches of the 
rebels. 

The early education of the young 
Napiers seems to have been terri- 
bly neglected. William attended 
a day-school in the village of Cel- 
bridge, from which he played truant 
as often as he pleased, and where 
he learned nothing: the others 
scrambled through a course some- 
what more regular, though we are 
not told where or under what cir- 
eumstances. The three elder boys, 
George, Charles, and William, all 
entered the army—William at the 
age of little more than fourteen, 
the others probably younger. The 
consequence was, that, being backed 
by family influence on both sides 
of the House, they mounted the 
first rounds of the ladder rapidly, 
and failed to ascend the higher 
with equal rapidity merely because 
none of them had money wherewith 
to purchase. William obtained his 
first commission in the Irish Artil- 
lery in 1801. The Peace of Amiens 
reduced him to half-pay: in that 
condition he remained till towards 
the end of 1803. He was then 
posted to the Blues as a lieutenant ; 
exchanged shortly afterwards into 
the 52d; did duty for a while in 
Kent under the eye of Sir John 
Moore; and finally; through the 
patronage of that distinguished of- 

cer, obtained a company in the 
43d. Whatever active service he 
saw, he saw as a member of that 
magnificent regiment; of which, to 
his dying day, he was justly proud, 
and which will long continue to 
be traditionally proud of having 
had the honour of numbering Wil- 
liam Napier among its officers. 

Various anecdotes are told of 
Napier in the nursery and at school, 
in order, we presume, to show that 
in his case, as in the cases of dis- 
tinguished men in general, “ the 
boy was father to the man.” He 


took service when a mere baby in a 
regiment of little yolunteers, which 
his brother Charles had got together, 
and so misconducted himself one 
morning on parade, that the com- 
mandant gave orders that he should 
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be drummed out. But instead of 
submitting quietly to the punish- 
ment, he attacked the drummer, 
kicked in the head of the drum, 
and fought so fierce a battle against 
desperate odds, that the command- 
ant rewarded his bravery by restor- 
ing him to his place in the ranks, 
His most familiar friend at the 
grammar-school of Celhridge was 
a vagabond called “Scully the 
tailor,” whom he used to accom- 
pany on many an exploit, involving 
much fatigue and some danger, 
He read a great deal, though it 
was very long before he learned 
how to spell, delighting especially 
in the romances of chivalry, By- 
and-by he took to Plutarch’s Lives, 
which continued to be a favourite 
with him ever after. In a word, 
he exhibited from his tenderest 
years the seeds of all those tastes 
and impulses which made him, 
when he arrived at the full vigour of 
his intellect, the brave, gifted, and 
self-contradicting man, whose aim 
was always excellent, though he 
not unfrequently missed it. 
Though born and brought up 
among Whigs, Napier was thrown a 
good deal into the society of Tories, 
and found them, to his great surprise, 
by no means the arrogant and narrow- 
minded persons which he had been 
taught to consider them. Among 
others he became acquainted with Pitt, 
then in the zenith of his power ; anda 
memorandum found among his papers 
gives a curious account of that great 
man in the retirement of private life: 
“In 1804, being then over nineteen, 
and having been a brother officer of 
Charles Stanhope, Mr. Pitt’s nephew, I 
was through him invited +o pass some 
time at Putney, in Mr, Pitt’s house, 
Arriving rather late, the great man was 
at dinner when I entered the room. He 
immediately rose, and, giving me both 
hands, welcomed me with such a gentle 


-good-nature that I instantly felt not at 


ease, for I was not at that time much 
troubled with what is called mauvaise 
honte, but that I had a friend before me 
with whom I might instantly become 
familiar to any extent within the bounds 
of good breeding. Lady Hester Stanhope 
also treated me with the most winning 
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kindness. All this produced a strange 
sensation, for I came determined to hold 
fast by my patriotism, though in pre- 
sence of a wicked Minister, however po- 
lite or condescending he might be found. 
Brought up amidst Whigs, and used to 
hear Mr. Pitt abused with all the viru- 
lence of Whigs, I looked upon him as an 
enemy of all good government ; and my 
father, though not a Whig, had always 
condemned his war with France as an 
iniquitous and pernicious méasure. Thus 
primed with fierce recollections and pa- 
triotic resolves, I endeavoured to sustain 
my mind's hatred against the Minister, 
but in vain. All feelings sank except 
those of surprise and gratification at find- 
ing such a gentle, good-natured, agree- 
able, and entertaining companion.” 

He then goes on to tell how Mr. Pitt 
delighted in rough play, and how Lady 
Hester Stanhope, Mr. Stanhope, and 
himself attacked the Prime Minister, 
and ‘succeeded, after a stout resist- 
ance, in blacking his face with corks. 
While the fight was going on, a ser- 
vant announced that Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh were waiting for an 
audience. ‘They were desired to 
wait—and actually did wait—in an 
anteroom, till the great Minister 
had ended his game, and removed 
the stains of defeat from his face. 

“T had often been in Mr. Fox’s com- 
pany, not only when he was on a visit 
at my father’s house in Clifton, but 
afterwards at his own house, or rather 
the Duke of York’s house, then standing 
on the present site of Stafford House. 
His manners were totally different from 
Mr. Pitts, always agreeable, gentle, kind, 
and good-natured, but not attractive to 
young people, insomuch as he did not 
appear to take much interest in them, 
and rather to bear with than to like 
them ; at least such was the impression 
he made on-me! Whereas Mr. Pit:'s 
manner was that of joyous hilarity and 
delight at being able to unbend his mind, 
as it were, when he could do it safely. 
He was very attractive.” 

Napier received his baptism of 
fire in the expedition against Co- 
penhagen. His regiment formed 
part of the division of which Sir 
Arthur Wellesley assumed the com- 
mand; and the account which he 
gives, both of the enemy and of the 
troops employed against them, is 
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not quite in accord with the opin- 
ions heretofore entertained on these 
subjects. We account for this, at 
least in part, by observing that it 
was one of Napier’s idiosyncrasies 
at that time to be more lavish of 
censure than of praise in his letters 
to frieuds at a distance. For ex- 
ample, he writes of the command- 
ing officers of his own regiment 
that, in conducting the embarka- 
tion at Ramsgate, ‘they seemed to 
vie with the transport masters and 
ministers who can make the most. 
confusion ;” and concludes with 
the prayer, “Heaven bless their 
bodies, their heads cannot be hurt!” 
Equally decided is the view which 
he takes of the incompetency of the 
Staff who directed the landing of 
the troops in Zealand. “Some of 
our generals,” he observes, “have 
dreadful thick skulls, for I never 
saw any fair in Ireland so confused 
as the landing. Had they (the 
Danes) opposed us, the remains of 
the army would have been on the 
way to England.” Even of the 
private soldiers he had as yet learn- 
ed to think and speak only as “ the 
greatest scoundrels possible,” while 
the operations in which they were 
engaged could be no otherwise de- 
scribed than as “a compound of 
stupidity, vanity, and villany.” We 
cannot help feeling that the bio- 
graphers who have shown such ex- 
cellent judgment in dealing with 
Napier’s correspondence at a later 
period of his life, would hav: done 
well to omit some at least of these 
not very well-considered expres- 
sions. They evidently dropped 
from his pen without due thought, 
and scarcely deserved to be repro- 
duced after an interval of sixty 
years. 

Returned: from Copenhagen, we 
find Napier quartered successively 
at Maldon and Colchester in Essex. 
He has been advised to become a 
student in the Military College or 
Staff School, then at High Wick- 
ham, and expresses himself well: 
disposed to do so, “for the, sake of 
the French, drawing, and German 
masters.” But, like a true soldier 
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as he is, he guards against three 
apr: contingencies — first, that 

e shall not be prevented thereby 
from going with his regiment, should 
it be sent to the seat of war; se- 
cond, that he should be at liberty 
te leave the school at any moment, 
should he find it less useful to him 
than he expected; and, lastly, that 
he should not be put to expense, 
which he cannot, afford; in providing 
himself with new and costly uniforms. 
Meanwhile he gets into a row at Mal- 
“don ; knocks people down in a public 
lecture-room ; is prosecuted, and pro- 
secutes in his turn, with what results 
we are not informed. But worse evils 
than this befall him. He had attain- 
ed the rank of captain when barely 
nineteen years of age; he is now 
only twenty-three, yet he bitterly 
complains that ‘the worst regiment 
he could possibly have got into is 
the 43d, and that he never can have 
any chance of promotion or real 
service in it.” The chance of real 
service, was, however, nearer’ than 
his impatience allowed him to anti- 
cipate. Sir John Moore had begun 
his march from Portugal, and the 
48d, being placed with other regi- 
ments under the command of Sir 
David Baird, was sent to the north 
of Spain, where in due time it joined 
the main army. 

Napier was not present at the 
battle of Corunna. He served with 
what was called the Reserve—a 
, Strange misnomer when applied to 
troops which covered the operations 
of all the rest, and were daily en- 

ed with the enemy. After de- 
nding the passage of the Esla, and 
helping to destroy the bridge, Na- 
ier fell back with his company to 
enevento, marching through sleet 
and snow upwards of thirty miles 
a-day, yet leaving only a: few strag- 
glers behind. He met with a cha- 
racteristic adventure during that 
march ;— 


“ Having stopped half a mile from my 
company to aid an exhausted soldier, I 
was attacked by some marauders of the 
8d German Hussars, and forced to defend 
myself with the musket and bayonet of 
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the soldier; nor should I have escaped 
with life, had not a rifleman started up 
from behind a wall and aided me. The 
cause of this attack was my having stop- 
ped a spring-cart with two strong horses, 
which these fellows had filled with plun- 
der, and my insisting on their taking 
up my exhausted soldier... This they 
resisted with violence, and endeavoured 
to ride over me; but I finally made one 
of them a prisoner, and brought him up 
to the column, where Colonel William 
Campbell, A.D.C., took. charge of him, 
and delivered him to the general prov 

guard.” y 


At Vigo the reserve embarked, 
and Napier, on his return home, 
accepted the appointment of. aide- 


*de-camp to his uncle the Duke of 


Richmond, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. No sooner, however, was 
the 43d ordered abroad again, than 
he resumed his duties as regimental 
officer, and took part in that extra- 
ordinary movement which brought 
the Light Division just too late for 
the battle upon the field of Tala- 
vera, after it had compassed sixt; 
miles, wellnigh without a halt. It 
was a strain upon his powers which 
Napier could not bear, coming as he 
did straight from the luxurious living 
of the home staff. He was seized 
with pleurisy, dropped down upon 
the march, and was carried into Pla- 
cencia, where his medical attendants _ 
bled him almost to death. He was 
lying in the extremity of weakness 
when a rumour came in of the defeat 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and the ad- 
vance of Soult upon Placencia. He 
sprang out of bed, walked forty miles 
to Oropesa, got horses there, and rode 
on to Talavera. At the city gate he 
fainted, and some Spaniards, mis- 
taking him for a Frenchman in con- 
sequence of the dress which he 
wore, would have put him to death, 
had not an officer of the 45th regi- 
ment happened to come up. By- 
and-by his brother George heard of 
the state in which he was, and, 
arriving with a mule, carried him 
to the Light Division, then at the 
outposts of the army. 

In the various operations, which 
followed the retreat from Talavera, 
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William Napier shared. He had a 
touch of the Guadiana fever in 
Campo Major, but shook it off. He 
crossed the Tagus to oppose Masse- 
na; took part in Craufurd’s fight on 
the Coa, where he was shot through 
ithe left hip; .and was present at 
Busaco, with the wound still open. 
In this latter action, his brothers 
Charles and George were both wound- 
ed, the former desperately in the 


. face; and there also their cousin 


Charles, the late admiral and mem- 


. ber of Parliament, was shot in the 


knee. They were indeed a race of 
heroes these Napiers, sand came in 
for their own share of hard knocks 
as well as of glory. Take in proof of 
this statement the following account 
of the combat of Cazal Noval, as the 
historian of the Peninsular War has 
given it :— 


“When I arrived at a certain round 
hill under fire, which I judged a good 
point of support, I halted four com- 
panies to watch our flanks, and with the 
two others hastily descended a deep 
ravine on my right, to join the left of 
the 52d, whose charging shout I had just 
heard on that side, though an interven- 
ing ridge prevented, my seeing them. 
Unfortunately for me, this charge was 
partial—a momentary effort to extricate 
the regiment from a dangerous crisis. 
Thus, with two companies, I suddenly 
found myself in the midst of the enemy ; 
but I arrived just in time to save Cap- 
tain Dobbs, 52d, and two men who were 
cut off from the regiment. The French 
were gathering fast about us; we could 
scarcely retreat, and Dobbs agreed with 
me that boldness would be our best 
chance; so we called upon the men to 
follow, and, jumping over a wall which 
had given us cover, charged the enemy 
with a shout, which sent the nearest 
back. But. then .occurred the most 
painful event that ever happened to 
me. Only the two men of the 52d 
followed us, and we four arrived, unsup- 
ported, at a second wall, close to a con- 
siderable body of French, who rallied, 
and began to close upon us. Their fire 
was very violent, but the wall gave 
cover, I. was, however, stung by.the 
backwardness of my, men, and told 
Dobbs I would save him, or lose my 
life, by bringing up the two companies ; 
he entreated me not, and said I could 
not move two paces from the wall and 


live.. Yet I did go back to the first 
wall, escaped the fire, and, reproac 

the men, gave them the word again, 
returned to Dobbs, who was now upon 
the point of being taken; but I returned 
alone! The soldiers had-indeed crossed 
the wall in their front, but kept edging 
away to the right, to avoid the heavy 
fire. Being now maddened by this sec- 
ond failure, I. made another attempt, 
but I had not made ten paces when a 
shot struck my spine, and the enemy 
very ungenerously continued to fire at 
me when I was down. I escaped death 
by dragging myself by my hands, for my 
lower extremities were paralysed, to- 
wards a small heap of stones which was 
in the midst of the field, and thus cover- 
ing my head and shoulders. Not less 
than twenty shots struck this heap. 
Now, however, Captain Lloyd, and my 
own company, and some of the 52d 
came up at that moment, and the French 
were driven away.” 


In this same fight his brother 
George had his arm broken. by a 
bullet, while carrying his mortally- 
wounded subaltern off the field under 
a heavy fire. And it was after this 


fight that his brother Charles, in hast- 


ening up with his dreadful Busaco 
wound unhealed to the front of the 
army, met the two litters carrying his 
brothers, of whom he was informed 
that William was mortally wounded. 
The circumstance is related in the 
‘ Life of Sir Charles Napier’ by that 
brother whom he supposed he was 
then beholding for the last time. 

It would be unfair towards a fine 
old soldier, the present Major or 
Military Commandant of Chelsea 
Hospital, one of the few survivors 
of that memorable day, were we to 
omit his version of that story. 

“ My first. interview with, my dear 
departed friend, Sir William Napier,” 
says Sir John Morryllion Wilson, “‘ was 
on the battle-field of Cazal Noval. I was 
then captain of the grenadier company 
of the Royal Scotts. We were advancing 
towards the enemy, when I saw an 
officer at the distance of about eighty 
yards stretched on the ground under an 
olive tree to the right of my A 
Believing him to be either dead or y 
wounded, I ran towards him and said, 
‘I hope You are not dangerously wound- 
ed,’ at which he shook his head. * Have 
you been attended to by a surgeon?’ He 
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nodded assent. ‘Can I be of any ser- 
vice to you ?’ I said; and he again shook 
his head, but did not utter a word. He 
looked deadly pale, and I was deeply 
impressed with the classical outline and 
beautiful expression of his handsome 
countenance. I told him that I had 
some cold tea and brandy in my flask, 
and asked him if I should give him a 
little of it; at which he.raised his head, 
a sudden beam of pleasure sparkled in 
his eyes—he stretched out his hand, and 
I gave him a tumblerful, which he drank 
with a most interesting expression of 
unexpected enjoyment; so much so that 
I gave him a second glass; and when he 
had finished he seized my hand and 
grasped it several times, as much as to 
say, ‘I don’t know who you are, my 
good fellow, but I feel most gratefully 
thankful for your kindness,’ I then 
said, ‘Heaven protect you,’ and ran off 
to join my company. I had not the 
slightest knowledge who he was, and 
amidst the firing and excitement of the 
moment I did not notice his uniform, 
In after-life I often spoke of this wound- 
ed officer as the handsomest man I had 
ever beheld. I never met him again, 
till about sixteen years afterwards, when. 
he was residing at Freshford near Bath. 
I was then on avisit to Lady Wilson’s 
father, when dear William dived there, 
and after dinner whem we were just 
about to join the ladies, and while I was 
standing near the fireplace with my 
elbow resting on the mantlepiece, the 
gentlemen were speaking about hand- 
some men, and I said, Of all the hand- 
some men I had ever seen, there was 
none to be compared with the one whom 
I then described as above written. Na- 
pier sprang from his chair, put his arms 
round me, and exclaimed, ‘ My dear Wil- 
son, was that you? That glass of tea 
and brandy saved my life.’ ” 


It is not our intention to follow 
Napier through the various in- 
cidents of the Peninsular war. He 
received with his brother George 
the rank of major, as the reward of 
his zeal and courage on the occasion 
just referred to; a distinction highly 
to be prized in those days, when 
brevets were dispensed with a very 
sparing hand, and medals and de- 
corations bestowed only on generals 
and officers of the highest rank. 
But the Napiers were ail ambitious, 
and. William especially so. The 
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brevet rank of major soon ceased 
to be precious in his eyes, and that 
disinclination to serve in a subordi- 
nate capacity, which often accompa- 
nies the consciousness of power, and 
was remarkable both in Charles and 
in himself, soon began to hurry him 
into mistakes, which in after-life he 
bitterly lamented. His health hay- 
ing given way under the severity of 
his wounds, Napier was forced to re- 
sign an appointment on the staff of 
the Portuguese army and to return 
home. He arrived in England in the 
summer of 1811, and became, as he 
well deserved to be, an object of in- 
terest and admiration to a large circle 
of acquaintances. Among others Mrs. 
Opie saw, and thus describes him 
and his mother— ; 

“The once celebrated beauty, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, is now grey, blind, and 
seems both by her voice and manner to 
be bowed by various cares ; but perhaps 
I fancied this. By Lady Sarah 
was one of her sons, who with his brothers 
was wounded in every engagement abroad, 
and one of them taken up for dead. I 
never saw a handsomer man; I could not 
help looking at him. Te is very black, 
with black moustaches that make him look 
like the picture of some young Venetian 
by Titian, and his manner was so pleasing. 
He had his mother’s outline enlarged into 
manly beauty, and he had such fine dark 
eyes.” ’ 

On the 19th of January 1812, Na- 
pier being still in England, Ciudad 
Rodrigo was stormed and taken. In- 
telligence of that event, and of the 
subsequent siege of Badajos, reached 
him in March; and, though he had 
been married barely three weeks to a 
lady whom he dearly loved, and who 
proved to him the most tender and 
devoted of wives, his high sense of 
honour would not allow him to remain 
an hour longer absent from the field. 
He took ship, and heard on arriving at 
Lisbon that Badajos-also had fallen. 
But with these tiding came the an- 
nouncement that Colonel M‘Leod, his 
friend of many years, was killed—a 
blow so heavy that, to use his own ex- 
pression, “he could have rolled in the 
dust, if it were not for shame.” Ordi- 
nary men, particularly ambitious men 
like Napier, would have found con. 
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solation in the prospects which 
then opened to him. He was al- 
ready a regimental major, and by 
the death of M‘Leod, and. in the 
absence of senior field-officers, he 
stepped at once into the command 
of the 48d. But, highly as he valued 
that distinction, and ardent as were 
his hopes of advancement to be 
secured by it, his thoughts reverted 
continually to the price at. which 
these advantages were purchased. 
“Everybody,” he writes to Mrs. 
Napier, “‘says I am the most for- 
tunate of men to have the com- 
mand of such a regiment; for my 
part, I only find that the recollec- 
tion of M‘Leod comes with more 
bitterness to my mind. What com- 
fort or pleasure can I find in filling 
the place that belonged to him?” 
It is impossible to read these sen- 
tences and refuse to the feeling 
which produced them the tribute 
of admiration ; nor would we for a 
moment appear to doubt that. the 
feelings were as enduring as they 
were creditable. Still, we proceed 
but a little way in Napier’s subse- 
quent correspondence without per- 
ceiving that the habit of expecting 
more than the world and his supe- 
riors seemed willing to give was as 
strong in him as ever. He writes 
thus of M‘Leod’s death on the 17th 
of Apri!, and again, in a somewhat 
similar strain, on the 4th of May. 
On the 19th of May we find him 
speculating about the future :— 


“When I am superseded in the command 
of the regiment I will go upon the Staff, if 
they will put me with the Light Division ; 
otherwise I will go kome. The wish to 
learn my profession and to make myself 
worthy of you were the reasons why I left 
you before; and most certainly when they 
cease, which they would do away from the 
Light Division, I have no inclination to 
keep me away from you. But that it 
Was necessary you will allow, when you 
know that five junior officers have ob- 
tained rank above me for their services 
even in the short time that I was away ; 
and yet I do not think that they were 
more capable, at least they did not prove 
s0 when I was present. But a soldier’s 
life is one of hard striving; if your foot 
slips you will fall inevitably.” 
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Napier’s merits were undeniably 
such as ought to have secured for 
him more rapid advancement in his 
profession than’ fell to his share. 
In any other European army than 
our own such advancement would 
unquestionably have been awarded 
to him. Yet the fault was in some 
measure his own. This first taste 
of regimental command, and of 
command over a particular corps, 
and in a particular division, seemed 
to have spoiled his appetite for all . 
besides. A Portuguese regimen 
was offered to him, but he refu 
it. He would win his way to fame 
at the head of the 43d or holding 
some staff appointment of impor- 
tance in the Light Division, other- 
wise the tide might flow as it 
would, he should not seek to be 
carried forward with it; and to that 
determination he adhered. 

The 48d, though engaged at the 
battle of Salamanca, found no op- 
portunity of distinguishin§ itself. 
It marched in line, we are told, 
under a cannonade, and kept the 
touch admirably though darkness 
had already set in. The editor 
ought to have added, that all the 
light regiments were in those days 
drilled to this nicety ; the word 
being often given when a line was 
advancing, “close eyes,” and the men 
thereby taught to move entirely by 
touch. But Napier failed to win 
the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and was, of course, dissa- 
tisfied. He went through the 
retreat from Burgos, however, after 
spending two’ months very agree- 
ably in Madrid, and having carried 
the regiment in good order as far 
as Ciudad Rodrigo, resigned the 
command to a senior officer. This 
officer, as it happened, was in deli- 
cate health; it was more than pro- 
bable, indeed, that he would be 
obliged to return home again, so 
Napier remained with his colours. 
But in January 1813, when the 
regiment was in quarters at Gal- 
lego, Colonel Patrickson’s arrival 
at Lisbon was announced.  Na- 
pier saw that his, hopes were for 
the present defeated, so he applied 


- 
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for leave of absence and returned 
home, 

Napier remained in’ England from 
January to July 1813; he then re- 
embarked for the seat of war, and, 
arriving at Passages on the 19th of 
August, volunteered immediately 
to lead the Light Division stormers 
at the assault of St. Sebastian. 
Other arrangements had, however, 
been made, and they could not be 
departed from. On the 10th of 
November he again succeeded to 
fhe command of the 48d, and did 
“excellent service in e¢arrying the 
Hog’s-back Ridge of the Petit Rhune 
Mountain. Unfortunately the ope- 
ration was not witnessed by Lord 
Wellington, nor reported upon as it 
deserved to be by General Alten. 
The consequence was, that. Napier 
had once more the mortification. to 
see a brevet come out, from which 
his own name was excluded. In 
the severe fighting which took place 
in the following December in and 
around the village of Arcanques he 
was twice wounded, though not 
severely, and was present at the 
battle of Orthes, notwithstanding 
that his regiment had gone to the 
rear for clothing. But again for- 
tune declared against him: a second 
time Colonel Patrickson superseded 
him in the command, and Napier at 
once applied for leave and returned 
home. 

So ended, in point of fact, Na- 
pier’s active career as a_ soldier. 
He missed the battle of Toulouse, 
into which a little more patience 
might have carried him, and failed 
to reach the Netherlands in time 
for the crowning victory of Water- 
loo. Yet the object of his ambition 
was so far achieved, that his namie 
was included in the list of lieu- 
tenant-colonels. The rank was, 
however, brevet-rank only; and 
though it served his purpose so long 
as the Allied armies occupied France, 
it lost its value on the return of 
the 43d regiment to garrison-duty 
in the British Isles. Still, if his 


old friend Patrickson had held on, 
Napier would haye probably served 
as regimental major till the oppor- 
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tunity of placing him at the head of 
some other battalion had occurred. 
But when an officer junior to him 
self, and with little service in the 
field, exchanged imto the 43d with 
a view to purchase over his head, 
Napier’s spirit rebelled. He retired 
upon half-pay, and never afterwards 
drew ‘the sword again till promoted 
to. the rank of major-general, and 
appointed to the government of 
Guernsey. 

Between 1819 and 1842, through- 
out a space of not fewer than 
twenty-three years, Napier ceased, 
except in name, to be a member of 
the’ military profession. His rank 
went on, indeed—as in those days 
military rank did—very slowly ; and 
the State doled out to him his half- 
pay, a miserable acknowledgment 
of past services. But his pursuits 
were those of a civilian, though of 
a civilian who understood the value 
of time, and was too conscientious 
to waste it. We have referred to 
the very defective nature of Napier’s 
early education. His letters on 
first joining the army are curiosities 
in their way; curt, misspelt, and 
ill-expressed’; yet, through the 
erudest of the whole a vein of 
thought may be traced, the vigour 
as well as the warmth of which is 
quite unmistakable. The stuff was 
in the man from the first, and it 
was not allowed to lie uncultivated. 
Napier educated himself, and being 
endowed by Nature with a singu- 
larly retentive memory, he educated 
himself to the best purpose. At 
fourteen the compass of his reading 
embraced a few gomances and Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. At twenty he had 
mastered no trivial portion of the 
English classics, and could repeat 
the whole of Pope’s translation of 
the “Iliad” and of the * Odyssey” by 
heart. Nor was the culture applied 
to the moral faculties. less remark- 
able or less severe than that which 
he bestowed upon the intellectual, 
“ When a young man,” says General 
Sir James Shaw Kennedy, one of 
his earliest friends, “‘his manner 
and appearance would give a super- 
ficial observer the impression that, 
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he would have been ruled by his 
impulses. So far from this_being 
the case, he was ruled not only by 
the deepest sense of honour, but of 
the greatest purity.” It was im- 
possible for such a man, debarred 
from the active exercise of his pro- 
fession, to subside into mere vacu- 
ity. He made himself familiar with 
the Latin, French, and German 
languages: he cultivated painting, 
and became, or gaye promise of be- 
coming, a first-rate amateur artist. 
Setting up his household gods in 
Sloane Street, he relieved his severer 
studies by mixing in the society of 
men eminent both in letters and 
the arts, Something more, however, 
was wanting to him, and the publi- 
cation, in 1821, of Jomiui’s work 
on the principles of the art of war, 
showed him where to find it. He 
criticised that work in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ and became aware 
of his-own power asa writer. The 
idea then occurred to him of com- 
iling a history of the war in the 
eninsula, and to realise that con- 
ception became thenceforth the 
great object of his existence. How 
he set about making preparations 
for the work,-and with what un- 
wearied patience he collected and 
digested the necessary materials, are 
points on which it is needless to 
dwell. The results have long been 
before the world in a history which 
will be read as long as the English 
language endures; and that, too, 
in spite of blemishes, the presence 
of which, in pages so much to be 
admired, will never be accounted 
for except by looking somewhat 
closely into the idiosyncrasies of 
the man, 

We have just referred to Sir 
James Shaw Kennedy’s estimate of 
Napier.— that he was not a man of 
impulse, and that the ruling prin- 
ciple of his Jife was a high sense of 
honour and of purity. We accept 
this declaration to its utmost ex- 
tent in the sense which alone the 
gallant officer can desire us to at- 
tach to it. Napier was never the 
slave of any base passion, Ardent, 
impressible, delighting in the society 
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of women, he could no more trifle 
with a woman’s affections than he 
could outrage her virtue. So also 
in his dealings with men—the 
strictest integrity guided him. He 
never incurred a debt that he did 
not scrupulously repay; he never 
entered into an engagement which 
he failed to keep at any amount of 
personal inconvenience to himself. 
It is perfectly true, therefore, that 
no men ever lived who was more 
entirely guided than he by the 
rinciples of hcnour and of purity. 

ut apart from these great land- 
marks of human character, we should 
say that, among all the men whom 
it has been our fortune to meet 
through life, William Napier was 
the one most systematically ruled 
by his impulses. Whatever feeling | 
exercised for the moment an escen- 
dancy over him, he could no more 
abstain from expressing than he 
could refuse to breathe. Speak or 
write approvingly of those whom 
he -loved, especially of Sir John 
Moore and the members of bis own 
family, and you made him your 
friend through life. Presume to 
cali in question the infallibility of 
his or their views on any subject, 
and you incurred his unmitigated 
dislike. His letters, even that care- 
fully selected portion of them whick 
his son-in-law has with excellent 
taste given to the world, show that 
the propriety of guarding his lan- 
guage, far less of distrusting his own 
judgment, never once occurred to 
him. The officers under whom he 
first serves in the field have no 
heads; the men, though they can 
fight, are a set of unmitigated scoun- 
drels. Sir John Moore was his.early 
patron, and the consequence is that 
he quarrels with Sir John Moore’s 
brother because the latter seems 
to doubt whether Moore was not 
really the hero of the nineteenth 
century. His opinion of Sir Ar 
thur Wellesley was not always as 
exalted as it datterly became. ‘ Gen- 
eral Moore’s approbation of Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was given before the 
Convention of Cintra was made, 
otherwise he never could have 
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praised a man who signed his name 
to that agreement.” No doubt 
this sentence is qualified in a note 
of which the date is not given, 
though we see that it must have 
. been written after the first volume 
of the History had made its appear- 
ance. But the tone of the note it- 
self confirms all that we have just 
said; it is quite as impulsive, quite 
as uncandid and unfair, as the sen- 
tence with which it professes to 
deal. ‘“‘We were all deceived by 
the false reports propagated by the 
Bishop and the English Ministers, 
and hence we talked nonsense. It 
is curious that I have since been 
the means of exoncrating Dalrymple 
from all blame before the whole 
world.” Now, in the first place, 
there were-no false reports, as far as 
we have ever heard, propagated by 
the Bishop of Oporto respecting Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. There were com- 
plaints of the my omy | and unfair- 
ness of allowing the French to eva- 
cuate Portugal carrying their plun- 
der with them, and in these com- 
plaints Sir Arthur himself cordi- 
ally joined; but we never heard 
that upon him the blame was par- 
ticularly laid of the Convention 
which led to this result. Nor, in 
the next place, were the English 
Minixters more busy doing wrong 
in 1809 than on any previous or 
subsequent occasion. They merely 
did at Chelsea, in reference to Por- 
tuguese affairs, what they did in 
the same place forty years later in 
reference to the affairs of the Cri- 
mea. They threw a mantle over 
the mistakes of their military com- 
manders, and declared that nobody 
was to blame. And lastly, what 
are we to think of the reasoning 
powers of an author who, with the 
evidence of the ‘ Wellington De- 
spatches’ before him, could delib- 
erately record the opinion that he 
“had been the means of exonerat- 
ing Dalrymple from all blame be- 
fore the whole world ” ?: 
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life, was, from boyhood to old age, . 
the slave of impulse; and nowhere 


is the influence of that least trust. ~ 


worthy of all motive powers more ~ 


perceptible than in his really t 
work, ‘The History of the Penine 
sular War.’ He sought informa- 
tion, as it became him to do, in 
every direction. They who afforded 
it freely, he took to his heart ; they 
who withheld or imparted it grudg- 
ingly, became his personal enemies. 
The late Sir George Murray, a most 
accomplished scholar and _ soldier, 
had intended himself to- become the < 
historian of the Peninsular War.- 
He naturally declined to hand over 
to a rival materials of which he 
proposed, sooner or later, to make 
use, and he incurred, in conse- 
quence, the wrath of one who never- 
measured either bis loves or his 
hatreds. Soult, on the contrary, 
placed at the historian’s disposal~ 
all his own and as many other 
papers as he could command, and - 
he reaped his reward in such a 
measure of praise as satisfied even 
his and his countrymen’s craving - 
after that commodity. The Span- 
iards very foolishly refused to com- 
municate with Napier at all. He 
denied to them even the poor cre-_ 
dit of having defended Saragossa - 
bravely, and attributed their suc-_ 
cess at Baylen entirely to the blun- _ 
ders of the French generals to whom 
they were opposed. In‘like man- 
ner, when we examine his estimate 
of individual actors in the drama, 
we find the same ardent tempera- 
ment colouring the whole. Moore’s 
generalship is vindicated on the 
ground that the Duke approved 
what the Duke’s gentle criticism 
entirely condemns. Beresford is 
hunted down because he had made 
himself obnoxious to the author, 
more through fault of manner than 
anything else; and Lord Strang- 
ford is censured for the very mis- 
takes which he never committed. 
Still, with all its faults, and it has 


We repeat, then, that Napier, many more than the passing gen- 


more than any other man possessed~ 


eration will take the trouble to 


of his abilities whom it has been our-detect, Napier’s ‘History of the 
our fortune to encounter through 


Peninsular War’ is a grand work. 
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It gave full occupation to his time 
throughout sixteen years of inces- 
sant and ofien very irksome labour, 
Confessedly great as his success 
was, it may be doubted whether he 
could have achieved it but for the 
devotion and ability of his wife, 
At one time, indeed, he had almost 
relinquished the enterprise, so mul- 
titudinous as well as contradictory 
were the statements which poured 
in upon him. But from this Mrs. 
Napier saved him. 


“When the immense mass of King 
Joseph's correspondence taken at Vit- 
toria was placed in my hands, I was dis- 
mayed at finding it to be a huge collec- 
tion of letters, without order, and in 
three languages, one of which I did not 
understand. Many, also, were in very 
crabbed and illegible characters, espe- 
cially those of Joseph’s own writing, 
which is nearly as difficult to read as 
Napoleon’s. The most important docu- 
ments were in cypher, and there was no 
key. Despairing of any profitable ex- 
amination of these valuable materials, 
the thought crossed me of giving up the 
work, when my wife undertook, first, to 
arrange the letters by dates and subjects, 
next to make a table of reference, trans- 
lating and epitomising the contents of 
each ; and this, without neglecting for an 
instant the care and education of a very 
large family, she effected in such a simple 
and comprehensive manner, that it was 
easy to ascertain the contents of any letter, 


and lay hands on the original document, 


in afew moments. Sfe also undertook 
to decipher the secret correspondence, 
and not only succeeded, but formed a 
key to the whole, detecting even the 
nulls and stops, and so accurately, that 
when, in course of time, the original key 
was placed in my hands, there was noth- 
ing tolearn, Having mentioned this to the 
Duke of Wellington, he seemed at first 
incredulous, observing I must mean that 
she had made out the contents of some 
letters, Several persons had done this 


for him, he said, but none had ever made 


out the nulls or formed a key, adding, 
‘I would have given £20,000 to any 
person who would have done that for me 
in the Peninsula.’ ” 


Another palpable proof of the 
impulsiveness of Napier’s character 
is to be found in the line which he 
took. up in politics, and to which 
he adhered through life. His ha- 
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tred of Toryism and of the Tories 
knew no bounds; it coloured all 
his estimates, not of principics only, 
but of persons, Informed in 1812 
of the murder of Mr. Perceval, he 
writes about the calamity in these 
terms: ‘It .is.a horrible unmanly 
deed in itself, but there is a kind 
of retribution in it. He first began 
the cry of intolerance in England. 
He refused to let bark be sent to 
France for the sick, and his party 
first broached those horrid _princi- 
ples of giving no quarter to French- 
men, and of the propriety of assas- 
sinating Buonaparte; he has _be- 
come the victim of his own doc- 
trines.” That any man. should 
have so believed and so expressed 
himself, after the complete refuta- 
tion which had been given to those 
stale scandals, can be accounted 
for only by assuming that he was 
too much under the influence of 
prejudice to listen to reason, Again, 
in 1820, he writes from Edinburgh: 
“The air is cold and elastic, and 
health and happiness ought to be 
the lot of the inhabitants; and 
would be, if the crushing influence 
of Toryism was not so decidedly 
prevalent.”. Was he who wrote 
thus therefore a Whig? By no 
means. The Whigs would have will- 
ingly adopted him as their own, 
and laid out every conceivable bait 
to catch him; but they could not 
succeed, During the height of the 
Reform struggle, we are told, he 
denounced them as traitors to the 
popular cause, because “they did 
not propose in their Bill a franchise 
which, after thirty years of unex- 
ampled progress in education and 
knowledge, would even now be 
considered by the mujority of edu- 
cdted men as dangerous to the just 
balance of classes and interests,” 
His indignation at their shortcom- 
ings, .however, by no means. re- 
strained him from giving to the 
general policy of the Whigs such 
support as he could; and it is 


worthy of remark that, as he at the 
time fell into. the mistake of sup- 
posing that the King went cordially 
with his Whig Ministers, so his 
biographer, writing thirty years - 


~ 
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after the event, repeats that mis- 


statement. Speaking of the rejec- 
tion of the Bill in 1831 by the 
House of Lords, Mr. Bruce observes, 
“William IV. hesitated until the 
Opposition peers, by endeavouring 
to intimidate him from the exer- 
cise of his. prerogative, decided 
him upon an immediate dissolution. 
So indignant was his Majesty that 
he wished to go to the House of 
Lords at once in a hackney coach, 
and could hardly be persuaded to 
wait for the royal carriages.” It 
was silly enough in Napier to be- 
lieve this idle tale in 1881, and in 
his speech at Devizes to praise the 
King for doing what he would have 
gladly left undone. But how Mr. 
Bruce, or anybody else, with so 
many sources of information open 
to him, can be ignorant that poor 
King William IV. was cajo!ed and 
wellnigh forced into the proceed- 
ing, is indeed surprising. When 
Earl Grey and Lord Chancellor 
Brougham arrived at the palace 
to ask for a dissolution, the King 
at first refused. When pressed, he 
endeavoured to get off upon the 
plea that the royal carriages had 
not been ordered and that there 
was no time to get them ready; 
and, finally, or learning that they 
were actually at the door, and that 
the Chancellor, witHout consulting 
his Majesty, had taken upon him- 
self to order them round, he stormed 
and swore, and gave way ‘at last to 
something not far removed from 
threats: Napier might be, and pro- 
bably was, deceived on these heads, 
because the same agency which, in 
1831, misled the King, misled the 
people also; but his biographer’s 
repetition of a long-exploded fable 
is not so easy to be accounted for. 
Once embarked on ‘the sea of 
politics, Napier spread his sails 
abroad, and went before the wind. 
He spoke well, and delivered him- 
self in terms so unmeasured as to 
mislead, in a great degree, both 
those who heard and those who 
read his speeches. He was imme- 
diately put down as one who was 
prepared to stop at nothing; and 


- for a leader of this. sort there was a 
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party in the State, more formidable, 
perhaps, from its numbers than for 
any other reason, which felt the 
need. This party was anxious to 
establish a national guard. Its 
leaders distrusted both Whigs and 
Tories, and hoped, by a display of 
physical force, to keep the former 
up to the mark. But a national 
guard is more easily talked about 
than constituted; and this, to do 
them justice, the yearners after 
ultra-liberalism very well under- 
stood. Hence the application to 
Napier to place himself ‘at the head 
of his armed fellow-citizens, in con- 
veying which the’ present Sir Er- 
skine Perry and the late Mr. Charles 
Buller were the organs. Mr. Bruce 
has done a good work in printing 
these gentlemen’s letters; they are 
curiosities in their way, and con- 
firm the belief long entertained, 
and now generally accepted, that 
the Whigs of 1830 had excited in 
the people hopes which they never 
intended to realise. Napier de- 
clined the honour thus proposed 
to him for reasons which, as far as 
they go, do him honour. His re- 
ply to Sir Erskine (then Mr.) Perry 
will repay the labour of: perusal; 
it is a great deal more logical than 
a similar communication to Mr. 
Buller, though neither the one nor 
the other, for obvious reasons, 
touches the corerof the matter. 
Napier not only refused to, be- 
come the Lafayette of England, 
he declined more than one invita- 
tion to be returned to Parliament. 
Neither the state of his health nor 
the extent of his means would bear 
the pressure; and having thrown 
himself into the preparation of his 
great historical work, he was too 
wise to be drawn away from it by 
any lesser ambition. At the same 
time he continued to play the part 
of a local orator and agitator. Be- 
sides his speeches at. Devizes, he 
delivered himself at Bath of more 
than one oration, and became a not 
unfrequent correspondent both of 
the London and of country news- 
papers. For he had some years 


previously established lhimself at 
Freshford, and paid onlv »ccasional 
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visits to the metropolis. His _poli- 
tical speeches, like his letters to 
the newspapers, must have embar- 
rassed the heads of the party which 
he professed to support, almost as 
much, as they encouraged them. 
He was bitter enough in his denun- 
ciations of resistance to what he 
called progress, and from time. to 
time rated the House of Lords for 
_ presuming to mistrust some.of the 
bills sent up to it. But whenever 
genuine Whig measures, came to be 
discussed, such as the new Poor- 
law in its original severity, anda 
Government opposition to Lord 
Ashley’s Factory Bill, he turned 
sharp upon his friends, Neither 
was he scrupulous about charging 
the Government with remissness 
in the work which it had been, 
called into power to accomplish. 
Let anybody read Napier’s speeches 
delivered in 1836, on the sub- 
jects of Irish Church and_ Irish 
Corporation Reform, and he. will 
perfectly understand why a, referm- 
ing Ministry was tempted from 
time to time to exclaim, ‘Save 
us from our friend!” The truth 
is, that Napier’s’ heart and Na- 
pier’s head were often, we, had 
almost said generally, in antagon- 
ism one to the other, He, could 
not endure the sight of distress, and 
was therefore ready to confiscate 
the savings of the industrious’ and 
the wealthy in order, to. maintain 
in luxury the profligate and. the 
idle. He saw that the Irish cottier 
pail tithe to the minister of a 
religion of which he was not a pro- 
fessor, and to deliver him from that 
imaginary wrong he’ was prepared 
to hand over the property of the 


Church in Ireland to the Irish 
landowners. And so it was through- 
out. A generous impulse led him 


to shout for manhood suffrage, and 
the ballot. Reverence for estab- 
lished institutions and the love of 
order made him insist upon main- 
taining the prerogatives of _ the 
Crown and the. integrity ‘and. inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords. 
So little, on any point-which touch- 
ed his feelings, could he be guided 
by reason. 
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Of Napier’s intense devotion to 
the members of his own family, 
and especially to his brothers 
Charles and George, it is impos- 
sible to speak except with respect. 
Charles and George Napier were 
both admirable men; the latter 
the more amiable, the former, be- 
yond all question, the abler of the 
two; and their long and excellent 
service well deserved the honours 
with which their country rewarded 
them. But William could never 
be persuaded to see the’ matter 
in this point of view. He in- 
sisted upon it that they were ne- 
glected men. In season and out 
of season, with or without a fair 
excuse, he stepped forth to defend 
them; and to defend them not un- 
frequently when no human being 
thought seriously of doing them 
wrong. In the case of Charles 
there might be some excuse for 
this. Wherever he went, he con- 
trived to make as many enemies as 
friends; and as he generally quar- 
relled with those who were his 
official superiors, he not unfre* 
quently came to grief, sometimes 
unjustly.. But George needed no 
champion; everybody loved as 
well as respected him; and though 
opportunities were wanting, after 
he had attained to rank, of showing 
what was in- him, he did whatever 
he was appointed to in the best 
possible mannet. Even for George, 
however, William must needs draw 
his pen, and enter the lists with a 
Quaker. It happened in 1857 that, 
at a meeting’ of the Peace and 
Aborigines Society, Mr. Samuel 
Gurney took occasion to advert to 
the wars which had occurred at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and delivered 
himself to this effect: —“ That it 
was bad, in principle to employ 
military men as governors of that 
colony. That when military men 
were in power, their appeal would 
always be to the sword; that men 
of commerce or of Christian prin- 
ciples ought to be so employed; 
and that the only just policy ever 
éxercised at the Cape was Lord 
Glenelg’s policy, because it was a 
Christian policy.” Anybody, ex- 
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cept. William Napier, would have 
allowed twaddle like this to pass 
unnoticed, and, probably, had not 
a Napier chanced to be governor 
of the Cape for some years, be- 
tween 1837 and 1846, even William 
would have exercised this amount 
of forbearance; but words of cen- 
sure, however general and meaning- 
less, could not be allowed to pass, 
provided there was the remotest 
risk of their being understood as 
applied to a brother. A letter to 
Mr.) Samuel Gurney accordingly ap- 
peared iin the ‘Times’ of the 13th 
November, signed W. Napier, and 
filled with Napierisms of the purest 
water, Not only is Sir George 
shown therein to have been a peace- 
loving, peace-preserving chief-ma- 
gistrate, but every benefit which 
he conferred upon the colony, and 
some perhaps which he did not 
confer, are elaborately specified. 


“In behalf, then, of an absent 
brother,” so the defensive part of 
the document concludes, “I say 
that these things, Friend Gurney, 


thou shouldest have known and 
considered before uttering thy 
sweeping assertion that, from 1836, 
constant recourse was had to the 
sword,:and that all military gov- 
ernors would appeal to that 
weapon.” 

It is fair to add that Napier ac- 
complished a great deal more by 
his letter than he probably intend- 
ed. Mr. Gurney answered it on 
the 20th of the same month, and, 
adopting all his adversary’s state- 
ments as correct, came out from the 
controversy certainly not a discom- 
fited reasoner. 

William’s literary contests in de- 
fence of the renown of his brother 
Charles were at once on a larger 
scale and a great deal more justifi- 
able than this. But for Ris extra- 
ordinary lack of temper, Charles 
Napier would;have been one of the 
foremost men of the day. Next to 
the Great Duke, he was beyond 
compare the ablest officer whom 
the British army has in. modern 
times produced; and he possessed 
in a high degree the faculty of gov- 
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erning men, and especially Asiatics, 
But he possessed also to an exag- 
gerated extent the arrogance of his 
race, and was intolerant of contra- 
diction, whether it came from an 
equal or a superior. When serving 
on the Staff of the Tonian Fslands 
he quarrelled with the Lord High 
Commissioner, and was obliged to 
go home, interrupting thereby a 
very valuable work on which ke had 
entered. In Scinde he treated the 
gallant and chivalrous Outram with 
a mixture of superciliousness and 
severity which nothing could justi- 
fy; and by-and-byyibeing sent back 
to India to retrieve, as was assum- 
ed, the disasters incurred by Lord 
Gough, he soon made the place too 
hot to hold him. To be sure he 


‘found his match both in obstinacy 


and self-reliance in the late Lord 
Dalhousie; and it is by no means 
clear, in spite of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s decision to the contrary, 
that on the point about which the 
Governor-General and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief fell’ out, the latter 
was not in the right. Nothing, 
however, could be more obvious 
than that, right or wrong, it was 
the’ duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief to act as the Governor-Gene- 
ral required ; and it is equally cer- 
tain that Sir Charles’s resignation, 
under the circumstances, was a po- 
litical as well as a military mistake. 
But no power on earth could per- 
suade’ him or his brother to see this. 
After publishing a history of Sir 
Charles’s conquest of Scinde—a 
work which, with all the faults, by 
no means exhibits all the excellen- 
cies of the ‘ History of the Peninsu- 
lar War’—William set himself, on 
his brother’s death, to compile a 
memoir of the man; which, founded 
mainly on Sir Charles's journal, is 
not only a deeply interesting but a 
very valuable performance. It never 
attempts to disguise the failings in 
the hero’s character; on the con- © 
trary, it treats them as if they had 
been excellencies; yet, by the mere 
force of the narrative, it carries the 
reader so completely along, that Ke 
has begun half to believe as ‘the 
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author wishes him to believe ; — and 
then a sudden revulsion occurs, All 
at once the story is interrupted, that 
space mey be found for a furious 
onslaught on individual character, 
and the most unscrupulous imputa- 
tion of motives. This, however, was 
William Napier’s way. He was in- 
capable of distinguishing with a pen 
in his hand between power and vio- 
lence. It was not in his nature to 
blame, without at the same time 
pouring out torrents of abuse. The 
consequence is that his writings lose 
half their value in our eyes, and we 
are in danger of misjudging a ques- 
tion, where he has truth on his side, 
because his manner of expressing it 
offends us. 

It will be seen that in our notice 
of a very pleasant book we have 
made no effort to adhere, while 
speaking of the subject of it, to 
chronological order. There was the 
less necessity to do so, because all 
who read these pages will not, we 
suspect, be satisfied till they have 
read the biography itself. They will 
find there, pleasantly traced, the 
ebbs and flows of a busy and useful 
life; the story of Napier’s removal 
from one place of residence to an- 
other, of the intimacies which he 
formed, and of the correspondence 
which he kept up. And among these 
vicissitudes we are mistaken if the 
brief narrative of his career as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Guernsey do not 
strike them as pre-eminently charac- 
teristic. He no sooner plants foot on 
the soil of his viceroyalty than he 
begins a war of aggression against 
its customs and institutions. The 
laws which have been in force since 
the date of the Norman Conquest, 
the constitution of the courts which 
are coeval with these laws, offend 
him utterly. He assails the one in 
his communications with the Home 
Secretary, and threatens to super- 
sede the other, if needs be, by force 
of arms. As a matter of course he 
gets into hot water with everybody, 
and in order to prevent the supposed 
hazard of a rebellion a regiment of 
infantry is sent at a day’s notice to 
reinforce him. That Napier was 
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substantially right in all the com- 
plaints which he made no man en- 
tertains, or ever did entertain, the 
smaliest doubt. It is ridiculous that 
there should exist within easy sail of 
the Hampshire coast a ‘cluster of 
islands subject to the English Crown 
which chall manage their own affairs 
in such a way as to render the dis- 
pensation of justice all but impossi-. 
ble, for no other reason than that 
they have been so managed ever 
since William the Norman annexed 
them to the realm which he had 
subdued. But just as little possible 
is it to deny that of all men then 
living William Napier was the very 
last to whom the care of correcting 
an evil so inveterate might with 
safety have been intrusted. Poor 
dear fellow, it was the one and the 
same over-mastering impatience of 
wrong which impelled him to break 
open the prison-door of Guernsey, 
and to attack with his fists the game- 
keeper on the banks of the Avon, 
who had wrested a fishing-rod from 
his interesting son, and threatened 
to beat him. Verily, if William 
Napier was not the child of impulse, 
there never lived a human being 
of whom that principle of action 
might, with any show of justice, be 
predicated. 

The life of Sir Charles Napier 
was not published till 1857. Be- 
fore that date death had begun to 
make fearful gaps among the friends 
of the accomplished author. His 
first great grief on that account was 
in 1822, when Napoleon breathed 
his last at St. Helena. Napier wept 
over that idol of his admiration as 
if he had been a brother. Several 
of his children, and among the rest 
a daughter,‘to whom he was greatl 
attached, had dropped; and by-and- 
by came the deaths first of his 
brother Charles, next of the Duke 
of Wellington, and then, in quick 
succession, of Sir George, of Lord 
Raglan, and of Lord Hardinge. 
Each blow as it fell seemed to 
crush him. Nor was the state of 
his own health such as to enco 
in himself or in the loving pie 
which surfounded him, very sanguine 
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hopes of a protracted existence. He 
never recovered from the wound in 
the spine which he -received in the 
fight of Cazal Noval, and ague, 
which first set upon him amid the 
marshes of the Guadiana, troubled 
him continually. At last he became 
unable to walk and even to write, 
yet the spirit retained much of its 
elasticity, and almost all its original 
fire; for the letters which he dic- 
tated from his sick-bed at Scinde 
House are to the full as interesting 
as any in this collection. 

From the day of his marriage, 
Napier had been devotedly attached 
to his wife. It was well his part 
to be so, for there never lived a 
woman who, more completely than 
Lady Napier, gave herself up “to 
love, cherish, and obey” her hus- 
band. We have told how she aided 
him in the composition of his great 
work; and we may add, that as 
long as her strength lasted, she was 
his right hand. It seemed, indeed, 
as if these two lamps, which burned 
so entirely the one in the light of 
the other, could not continue to 
burn separately. Lady WNapier’s 
health had long been delicate. For 
sixteen years she laboured under a 
disease which care and skill ma 
keep at bay for a while, but which, 
sooner or later, carries off its vic- 
tim. During the greater part of 
1859, the disease gained ground upon 
her rapidly, and Napier was ‘himself 
by this time bed-ridden and dying. 


“Tt was not thought either prudent 
or necessary to disturb Sir William’s 
mind with the tidings; and when 
Lady Napier’s visits to him were neces- 
sarily discontinued, he imagined some 
ordinary ailment to be the cause. But 
a few days after the date of the last 
letter, Lady Napier was seized with sud- 
den insensibility, and continued in that 
state so long, that her medical attendant 
thought it very doubtful if she would 
ever recover from it. It became there- 
fore imperative to inform Sir William of 
her real condition: That announcement 
was accepted by him as his own sum- 
mons. From that moment it appeared 
as if he gave up all "thought or desire of 
life. He who had shown wonderful for- 
titude under his own sufferings, and 
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even to the very last, when not in the 
worst paroxysms, manifested such an 
elasticity and cheerfulness of mind, now 
at last gave up the struggle. He refused 
all nourishment as loathsome to him, 
turned his face to the wall like the 
Israelitish king, and almost literally 
grieved his life away, For days after 
his wife’s danger became known to him, 
he would see no one; and when his son- 
in-law, when first arriving, went to him 
by the doctor’s wish, in the hope that 
he might be roused to talk, he found 
him with tears. rolling slowly down his 
cheeks, thinking, as be said, over forty- 
eight years of married happiness, which 
was coming to its end. After all his 
long pains, it was not his disease but 
sorrow which overcame his extraordinary 
strength and vitality; and had it not 
been for the departure of hope and the 
desire to live, it is probable that he 
would have lingered on for some time 
longer. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which now, as he writes, occurs to the 
author’s memory, that during Sir Wil- 
liam’s long and terrible illness of the 
previous winter, when his condition ap- 
peared quite hopeless to all, he said, 
‘My life for some years back has not 
been a very enviable one; still, bad as 
it was, and worse as it must be if I sur- 
vive this attack, I feel as if I should like 
to live for a few months longer. I should 
feel that a few months more of life, see- 


Y ing my friends, hearing what is going on 


in the world, and finding much enjoy- 
ment, as I have always done, in spite of 
my pain, would be a great boon—a great 
boon!’ _ And so strong was his hearer’s 
belief in the efficacy of the sick man’s 
strength of will, that he communicated 
to the rest of the family his conviction 
based on Sir William’s words, that he 
would recover from that attack. 
“Contrary to expectations, Lady Na- 
pier became better ; but as she lay in one 
room, and her husband in another, it was 
doubtful which would first break,by death, 
the strong chain of forty-eight years’ 
riveting, which bound them together, 
“After lying in the state above de- 
scribed all January, on Friday the 10th 
of February Sir William’s great strength 
began to yield. During the last two 
weeks, to the inexpressible comfort of 
his children, all acute pain appeared to 
have departed. On Sunday morning the 
12th, death was evidently very near. His 
wife was wheeled into his room on a sofa, 
and placed beside his bed, where she re- 
mained about an hour. He did not 
speak, but she said he certainly knew 
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her; and thus they took their silent 
farewell of a companionship which had 


so greatly blessed their earthly pilgrim-- 


age. His face had worn all that day 
that indescribable expression of peace 
and ineffable rest which often marks the 
couitenances of those in their latest mo- 
ments who have gone through very pro- 
longed sufferings, and about four o’clock 
in the afternoon he breathed his life 
away so gently, that it was impossible to 
say when the breathing ceased. His 
children, grand-children, sons and daugh- 
ters-in-law were with him at the last; and 
his son held a mirror to the placid lips 
for many moments before he could feel 
assured that he*had really lost a father.” 
This is beautifully told, as is the 
narrative of the funeral, for which, 
however, we cannot find room. In- 
deed two words, so to speak, in 
review of the moral and intellectual 
natureof the man, are all that we shall 
venture to set down, before we take 
our leave of volumes which have 
afforded ,to us, as they will, we are 
confident, afford to a large circle of 
readers, no ordinary gratification. 
Sir William Napier’s friend, Sir 
James Shaw Kennedy, has placed 


this sentence upon record: “TI con- 
sider William Napier to have been, 
without exception, the man of the 


greatest genius I ever knew.” 
Without going quite so far as this, 
we freely admit that William Na- 
pier’s genius was of a very high 
order. In the first place, he may 
be said to have entirely educated 
himself. He gained nothing from 
his schoolmasters, and very little 
from those under whose immediate 
command his early life as a soldier 
was spent; yet in the course of 
that early life, ranging over a course 
of six years, he made himself a first- 
rate regimental efficer, and an ac- 
complished man. He joined the 
army ignorant of all languages 
except his own, and his acquaintance 
with that was elementary and im- 
perfect. Before he attained to 
middle life he was master, not only 
of the most important. langueges of 
Europe, but of the literature of 
Rome, France, Spain, and Germany. 
It does not appear that music ever 
claimed any share of his attention ; 
but as a painter he might have at- 
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tained to eminence had he chosen; 
and the few specimens of his skill 
as a sculptor which survive show 
that for form he possessed the finest 
and most accurate taste. 

Occasionally he indulged, as men 
of genius are wont to do, in poetry. 
The thought which pervades his 
fragment, whatever it may be, is 
never mean; the language in which 
he clothes it is always graceful, 
But he who wishes to arrive at a 
just estimate of Napier’s powers 
must examine them rather in his 
familiar letters to his friends, than 
in the more elaborate of his publish- 
ed works. His correspondence with 
General Shaw Kennedy on the de- 
fences of the country —his specu- 
lations as to coming events be- 
fore the Crimean war began — his 
estimate of the characters of the 
great generals of all ages, from 
Hannibal and Alexander down to 
Napoleon and Wellington, are not 
more masterpieces of eloquence in 
style than they are models of accu- 
rate deduction and consecutive rea- 
soning. Whether Napier, had cir- 
cumstances given him the command 
of an army in the field, would have 
fulfilled the idea which the more 
sanguine of his admirers entertain- 
ed of him, is not quite so clear. It 
by no means follows that the soldier 
who is best able in his closet to 
draw out the plan of a campaign 
is the fittest man to carry into effect 
his own suggestions, Jomini stands 
confessedly at the head of theoreti- 
cal strategists, and thoroughly under- 
stood and has most ably established 
the principles of the art of war; yet 
Jomini, when employed as chief 
of the staff with the Russian army, 
entirely broke down. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. We 
would not for a moment appear to 
insinuate that any such failure was 
probable, far less inevitable, in 
William Napier’s case. At the 
same time, it appears to us, looking 
to what he actually did, especially 
in the attack upon the Rhune 
mountain, the feat on which he 
chiefly prided himself, that his was 
exactly the sort of temperament 
which, at a critical moment, might 
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have led him to refine too much ; 
and thus, in seeking to effect some- 
thing in the best possible manner, 
to miss the opportunity of effecting 
it at all. As a probable leader of 
armies, therefore, we think that no 
injustice will be done him if we 
rank him, where he himself would 
have chosen his place, below his 
brother Charles. On the other 
hand, his brother Charles could no 
more have speculated as he did 
from his sick-bed in 1853 than he 
could have written the History of 
the Peninsular War. But in truth 
this is arguing, not after, but before 
an event. The whole world allows 
that if ever man understood what 
armies ought to be, and what they 
might fairly be expected to do, 
William Napier was that man. 
How he would have handled them 
if the opportunity had come in his 
way must be left for ever uncertain, 

Napier’s disposition was frank, 
generous, irascible, and unforgiving. 
He was the warmest of friends, the 
bitterest of enemies. As he never 


forgot a kindness done to himself 
or to any mewber of his family, so 
he never forgave a slight, however 
unintentionally inflicted, nor meas- 
ured the terms in which it should 


be censured. Few men were ever 
involved in such a number of per- 
sonal quarrels ; none ever got, upon 
the whole, better out of them. He 
was ready to accept a challenge by 
whomsoever sent, rather than modi- 
fy the most heedlessly severe state- 
ment to which he had committed 
himself. He was just as ready to 
engage in a bout of fisticuffs with 
any man not in the rank of a gen- 
tleman-whc happened to offend 
him. We find that his biographer 
has recorded not fewer than six cases 
of knocking down, besides the appli- 
cation of a horsewhip to the face of 
a French blackguard who insulted 
him in a crowd in, Paris. His con- 
troversial writings, likewise, almost 
always degenerate after the opening 
sentence into mere abuse, and not 
unfrequently consist of little: else, 
He was as reckless with his pen as 
with his fist. Yet there surrounded 
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this display of temper such an at- 
mosphere of nobleness, it was so 
manifest that his faults sprang from 
a chivalrous sense of right—not al- 
ways, in the indulgence, wisely di. 
rected —that with few exceptions 
even those who had the best reason 
to be angry with him bore him no 
lasting ill-will. As to his friends, 
they were numerous, and they loved 
him like a brother. 

If Napier had kept clear of poli- 
tics his reputation would have stood 
even higher than it does. He had 
never studied the subject, and seemed 
incapable of studying it. For politi- 
cal economy, considered as a science, 
he entertained and always expressed 
sovereign contempt; indeed, of the 
real purpose for which society exists 
he knew absolutely nothing. Hence 
his Whiggery or Radicalixm had its 
origin in impulse quite as much as 
his personal loves and hatreds. He 


‘could not bear the sight of distress, 


and never paused to inquire into 
the causes of it. He would have 
everybody relieved who complained 
of poverty, whether the complain- 
ant were willing to do anything for 
himself or not. In like maaner 
the shouts of any mob to which he 
happened to address himself were 
accepted by him as evidence of the 
fitness of what he called the people 
to choose their own rulers and make 
their own laws. Hence his advo- 
cacy of manhood suffrage and vote 
by ballot, under the inexplicable 
delusion that these things were 
quite compatible with the continued 
existence of a constitutional mon- 
archy, which he would have sacri- 
ficed his life to uphold. Let us 
not, however, dwell upon the weak- 
nesses of a nature in which there 
is so much to admire. We may not 
look for perfection on this side of 
the grave; wherefore William Napier 
may well rest in his, with so much 
recorded concerning him, that, in 
spite of some blemishes overshad- 
owed by a thousand admirable qual- 
ities, he was a noble creature, of 
whom, as a soldier, an author, and 
a man, his country has just reason 
to be proud. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : 


PART XII.—CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘Tue little assembly which met in 
the vestry of Carlingford Church 
to inquire into the conduct of the 
Perpetual Curate, had so many 
different interests in hands when it 
dispersed, and so much to do, that 
it is difficult for the narrator of 
this history to decide which thread 
shuld be taken up first. Of all 
the interlocutors, however, perhaps 
Mr. Proctor was the one who had 
least succeeded in his efforts to 
explain himself, and accordingly 
demands in the first place the at- 
tention of an impartial historian. 
Tbe excellent man was still labour- 
ing under much perplexity when 
the bed of justice was broken up. 
He began to recollect that Mr. Went- 
worth’s explanation on the previous 
night had convinced him of his in- 
nocence, and to see that it was in- 
deed altogether inconceivable that 
the Curate should be guilty; but 
then, other matters still more dis- 
agreeable to contemplate than Mr. 
Wentworth’s guilt came in to 
darken the picture. This vagabond 
Wodehouse, whom the Curate had 
taken in at his sister’s request — 
what was the meaning of that mys- 
tery? Mr. Proctor had never been 
anyhow connected with mysteries ; 
he was himself an only son, and had 
lived a straightforward peaceable 
life. Neither he nor his estimable 
parents, so far as the late Rector 
was aware, had ever done anything 
to be ashamed of; and he winced a 
little at the thought of connecting 
himself with concealment and se- 
crecy. And then the Curate’s sud- 
den disappearance on the previous 
evening perplexed and _ troubled 
him. He imagined all kinds of 
reasons fur it as he walked down 
Grange Lane. Perhaps Miss Wode- 
house, who would not receive him- 
self, had sent for Mr. Wentworth; 
perhaps the vagabond brother was 
in some other scrape, out of which he 
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had to be extricated by the Curate’s 
assistance. Mr. Proctor was _per- 
fectly honest, and indeed determin- 
ed, in his ‘‘intentions ;” but every- 
body will allow that for a middle- 
aged lover of fifty or thereabouts, 
contemplating a sensible match 
with a lady of suitable years and 
means, to find suddenly that the 
object of his affections was not 
only a penniless woman, but the 
natural guardian of an equally 
penniless sister, was startling, to 
say the least of it. He was a true 
man, and it did not occur to him to 
decline the responsibility altogether ; 
on the contrary, he was perhaps 
more eager than he would have 
been otherwise, seeing that his 
elderly love had far more need of 
his devotion than he had ever 
expected her to have; but, not- 
withstanding, he was disturbed by 
such an unlooked-for change of 
circumstances, as was natural, and 
did not quite know what was to 
be done with Lucy. He was full 
of thoughts on this subject as 
he proceeded towards the house, to 
the interview which, to use senti- 
mental language, was to decide his 
fate. But, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Proctor was not in a state of very 
deep anxiety about. his fate. The 
idea of being refused was too un- 
reasonable an idea to gain much 
ground in his mind. He was 
going to offer his personal support, 
affection, and sympathy to Miss 
Wodehouse at the least , fortunate 
moment of her life; and if there 
was anything consolatory in mar- 
riage at all, the late Rector sensibly 
concluded that it must be doubly 
comforting under such  circum- 
stances, and that the offer of an 
honest man’s hand and house and 
income was not a likely thing to 
be rejected by a woman of Miss 
Wodehouse’s experience and good 
sense —not to speak of his heart, 
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which was very honest and true 
and affectionate, though it had out- 
lived the fervours of youth. Such 
»was Mr. Proctor’s view of the 
matter; and the chances were 
strong that Miss Wodehouse en- 
tirely agreed with him — so, but 
for a certain shyness which made 
him rather nervous, it would not 
be correct to say that the late 
Rector was in a state of special 
anxiety about the answer he was 
likely to receive. He was, how- 
éver, anxious about Lucy. His 
bachelor mind was familiar with 
all the ordinary traditions about 
the inexpediency of being  sur- 
rounded by a wife’s family; and 
he had a little of the primitive 
male sentiment, shared one way or 
other by most husbands, that the 
old system of buying a woman 
right out, and carrying her off for 
his own sole and private satisfac- 
tion, was, after all, the correct way 
of managing such matters. To be 
sure, a pretty, young, unmarried 
sister, was perhaps the least ob- 
jectionable encumbrance a woman 
could have; but, notwithstanding, 
Mr. Proctor would have been glad 
could he have seen any feasible 
way of disposing of Lucy. It was 
utterly out of the question to think 
of her going out as a governess ; 
and it was quite evident that Mr. 
Wentworth, even were he perfectly 
cleared of every imputation, having 
himself nothing to live upon, could 
scarcely offer to share his poverty 
with poor Mr. Wodehouse’s cher- 
ished pet and darling. “I daresay 
she has been used to live expen- 
sively,” Mr. Proctor said to himself, 
wincing a little in his own mind at 
the thought. It was about one 
o'clock when he reached the green 
door — an hour at which, during the 
few months of his incumbency at 
Carlingford, he had often presented 
himself at that hospitable house. 
Poor Mr. Wodehouse! Mr. Proctor 
could not help wondering at that 
moment how he was getting on in 
a world where, according to ordi- 
nary ideas, there are no lunch nor 
dinner parties, no old port nor sa- 
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voury side-dishes. Somehow it was 
impossible to realise Mr. Wodehouse 
with other surroundings than those 
of good-living and creature-com- 
fort. Mr. Proctor sighed, half for 
the departed, half at thought of 
the strangeness of that unknown 
life for which he himself did not 
feel much more fitted than Mr. 
Wodehouse. In the garden he 
saw the new heir sulkily marching 
about among the flower-beds smok- 
ing, and looking almost as much 
out of place in the sweet tranquil- 
lity of the English den, as a 
churchwarden of Carlingford or a 
Fellow of All-Souls could look, to 
carry out Mr. Proctor’s previous - 
imagination, in the vague beatitude 
of a disembodied heaven. Wode- 
house was so sick of his own com- 
pany that he came hastily forward 


-at the sight of a visitor, but shrank 


a little when he saw who it was, 

“T suppose you have brought 
some news,” he said, in his sullen 
hm & “I suppose he has_ been 
making his statements, has he? 
Much I care! He may tell what 
lies he pleases ; he can’t do me any 
harm. I never did anything but 
sign my own name, by Jove! Jack 
Wentworth himself says so. I don’t 
care that for the parson and his 
threats,” said Wodehouse, snapping 
his fingers in Mr. Proctor’s face. 
The late Rector drew back a little, 
with a shudder of disgust and resent- 
ment. He could not help thinking 
that this fellow would most likely 
be his brother-in-law presently, and 
the horror he felt made itself visible 
in his face. 

“T am quite unaware what you 
can mean,” said Mr. Proctor. “ I am 
a parson, but I never made any 
threats that I know of. I wish to 
see Miss Wodehouse. I —I think 
she expects me at this hour,” he 
said, with a little embarrassment, 
turning to John, who, for his part, 
had been standing by in a way 
which became his position as a re- 
spectable and faithful servant, wait- 
ing any opportunity that might 
come handy to show his disgust 
for the new régime. 
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“Yes, sir,” said John, promptly. 
and with emphasis. “My mistress 
expects you, sir. She’s come down 
to the drawing-room for the first 
time. Miss Lucy keeps her room, 
sir, still; she’s dreadfully cut up, 
poor dear young lady. My mistress 
will be glad to see you, sir,” said 
John. ‘This repetition of a title 
which Miss Wodehouse had not 
been in the habit of receiving was 
intended for the special advantage 
of the new master, whom John had 
no intention of recognising in that 
capacity. “If you should know 
of any one, sir, as is in want of 
a steady servant,” the man con- 
tinued, as he led the way into the 
house, with a shrewd glance at Mr. 
Proctor, whose “intentions” were 
legible enough to John’s expe- 
rienced eyes— “not as I’m afeard 
of getting suited, being well known 
in Carlingford; but it would come 
natural to be with a friend of the 
family. There ain’t a servant in 
the house, sir, as will stay when 
the ladies go, and I think as Miss 
Wodehouse would speak for me,” 
said John, with natural astuteness. 
This address made Mr. Proctor a 
little uneasy. It recalled to him 
the unpleasant side of the import- 
ant transaction in which he was 
about to engage. He was not rich, 
and did not see his way now to 
any near prospect of requiring the 
services of “‘a steady servant,” and 
the thought made him sigh. 

“We'll see,” he said, with a trou- 
bled look. To persevere honour- 
ably in his “intentions” was one 
thing, but to be insensible to the 
loss of much he had looked for- 
ward to was quite another. It was 
accordingly with a grave and some- 
what disturbed expression that he 
went to the interview which was to 
“ decide his fate.” Miss Wodehouse 
was seated in the drawing-room, 
looking slightly flushed and excited. 
Though she knew it was very wrong 
to be thus roused into a new in- 
terest the day after her father’s 
funeral, the events altogether had 
been of so startling a descrip- 
tion that the usual decorum of 


an afflicted household had already 
been ruthlessly broken. And,. on 
the whole, notwithstanding her 
watching and grief, Mr. Proctor 
thought he had never seen the object 
of his affections looking so well as 
she did now in the long black dress, 
which suited her better than the 
faint dove colours in which she 
arrayed herself by preference. She 
was not, it is true, quite sure what 
Mr. Proctor wanted in this inter- 
view he had solicited, but a certain 
feminine instinct instructed her in 
its probable eventualities. So she 
sat in a subdued flutter, with a little 
colour fluctuating on her cheek, a 
tear in her eyes, and some wonder 
and expectation in her heart. Per- 
haps in her youth Miss Wodehouse 
might have come to such a feminine 
crisis before; but if so, it was long 
ago, and the gentle woman had 
never been given to matrimonial 
speculations, and was as fresh and 
inexperienced as "7 girl. The black 
frame in which she was set made 
her soft colour look fresher and less 
faded. Her plaintive voice, the gen- 
eral softness of her demeanour, look- 
ed harmonious and suitable to her 
circumstances. Mr. Proctor, who had 
by no means fallen in love with her 
on account of any remnants of beau- 
ty she might possess, had never ad- 
mired her so much as he did now; 
he felt confused, good man, as 
he stood before her, and, seeing 
her so much younger and fairer 
than his former idea, began to grow 
alarmed, and wonder at his serenity. 
What if she thought him an old 
fogey? what if she refused him? 
This supposition brought a crimson 
colour to Mr. Proctor’s middle-aged 
countenance, and was far from re- 
storing his courage. It was a 
wonderful relief to him when she, 
with the instinct of a timid woman, 
rushed into hasty talk. 

“Tt was very kind of you to come 
yesterday,” she said; “Lucy and I 
were very grateful. We have not 
many relatives, and my dear fa- 
ther——” 

“Yes,” said the late Rector, again 
embarrassed by the tears which 
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choked her voice, “he was very 
much respected: that must be a 
consolation to you. And he had a 
long life —and— and I suppose, on 
the whole, a happy one,” said Mr. 
Proctor, “with you and your sis- 
ter——”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Proctor, he had a great 
deal to put up with,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, through her tears. She 
had, like most simple people, an 
instinctive disinclination to admit 
that anybody was or had been hap- 
y. It looked like an admission of 
inferiority. “‘Mamma’s death, and 
poor Tom,” said the elder sister. 
As she wiped her eyes, she almost 
forgot her own little feminine flut- 
ter of expectancy in respect to Mr. 
Proctor himself. Perhaps it was 
not going to happen this time, and 
as she was pretty well assured that 
it would happen one day or another, 
she was not anxious about it. “If 
I only knew what to do about 
Tom,” she continued, with a vague 
appeal in her voice. ; ' 

Mr. Proctor got up from ‘his chair 
and walked to the window. When 
he had looked out he came back, 
rather surprising Miss Wodehouse 
by his unlooked for movements. 
“T wanted very much to have a 
little conversation with you,” he 
said, growing again very red. “TI 
daresay you will be surprised — but 
I have accepted another living, Miss 
Wodehouse ;” and here the. good 
man stopped short in a terrible 
state of embarrassment, not know- 
ing what next to say. 

“Yes?” said Miss Wodehouse, 
interrogatively. Her heart began 
to beat quicker, but perhaps he was 
only going to tell her about the 
new work he had undertaken; and 
then she was a woman, and had 
some knowledge, which came by 
nature, how to conduct herself on 
an occasion such as this. 

“T don’t know whether you re- 
collect,” said Mr. Proctor — “TI shall 
never forget it—one time when we 
all met in a house where a woman 
was dying, —I mean your sister and 
young Wentworth, and has and I, 
—and neither you nor I knew any- 
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thing about it,” said the late Rector, 
in a strange voice. It was not a 
complimentary way of opening his 
subject, and the occurrence had not 
made so strong an impression upon 
Miss Wodehouse as upon her com- 
panion, She looked a little puzzled, 
and, as he made a pause, gave only 
a murmur of something like assent, 
and waited to hear what more he 
might have to say. 

“We neither of us knew any- 
thing about it,” said Mr. Proctor — 
“neither you how to manage. her, 
nor I what to say to her, though 
the young people did. I have al- 
ways thought of you from that time. 
I have thought I should like to try 
whether I was good for anything 
now— if you would help me,” said 
the middle-aged lover. When he 
had said this he walked to the 
window, and once more looked out, 
and came back redder than ever. 
“You see we are neither of us 
young,” said Mr. Proctor; and he 
stood by the table turning over the 
books nervously, without looking 
at her, which was certainly an odd 
commencement for a wooing. 

“That is quite true,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, rather primly. She had 
never disputed the fact by word or 
deed, but still it was not pleasant 
to have the statement thus thrust 
upon her without any apparent pro- 
vocation. It was not the sort of 
thing which a woman expects to 
have said to her under such circum- 
stances. “I am sureI hope you will 
do better—I mean be more com- 
fortable— this time,” she continued 
after a pause, sitting very erect on 
her seat. , 

“If you will help me,” said Mr. 
Proctor, taking up one of the books 
and reading the name on it, which 
was lucky for him, for it was Miss 
Wodehouse’s name, which he either 
had forgotten or never had known. 

And here they came to a dead 
stop. What was she to say? She 
was a little affronted, to tell the 
truth, that he should remember 
more distinctly than anything else 
her age, and her unlucky failure on 
that one occasion. ‘ You have just 
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said that I could not manage,” said 
the mild’ woman, not without a 
little vigour of her own; “and how 
then could I help you, Mr. Proctor ? 
Lucy knows a great deal more about 
parish work than I do,” she went 
on in a lower tone; and for one half 
of a second there arose in the mind 
of the elder sister a kind of wistful 
half envy of Lucy, who was young, 
and knew how to manage —a feel- 
ing which died in unspeakable re- 
morse and compunction as soon as 
it had birth. 

“But Lucy would not have me,” 
said the late Rector; ‘and indeed I 
should not know what to do with 
her if she would have me — but 
you——It is a small parish, but it’s 
not a bad living. I should do all 
I could to make you comfortable. 
At least we might try,” said Mr. 
Proctor, in his most insinuating 
tone. “Don’t you think we might 
try! at least it would do——” He 
was going to say “no harm,” but 
on second thoughts rejected that 
expression. “ At least I should be 


very glad if you would,” said the 


excellent. man, with renewed con- 
fusion. “It’s a nice little rectory, 
with a pretty garden, and all that 
sort of thing ; and —and perhaps— 
it might help you to settle about 
going away —and—and I daresay 
there would be room for Lucy. 
Don’t you think you would try?” 
cried Mr. Proctor, volunteering, in 
spite of himself, the very hospitality 
which he had thought it hard might 
be required of him; but somehow 
his suit seemed to want backing 
at the actual moment when it was 
being made. 

As for Miss Wodehouse, she sat 
and listened to him till he began to 
falter, and ‘then her composure gave 
way all at once. It was not diffi- 
cult to make her cry at any time, 
and now she broke into irrestrain- 
able sobs and tears. “ But as for 
trying,” she gasped, in broken 
mouthfuls of speech, “that would 
never — never do, Mr. Proctor. It 
has to be done —done for good and 
all—if— if it is done at all,” sobbed 
the poor lady, whose voice came 
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somewhat muffled through her hand- 
kerchief and her tears. 

“Then it shall be for good and 
all!” cried Mr. Proctor, with a sud- 
den impulse of energy. This was 
how it came about that Miss Wode- 
house and the late Rector were en- 
gaged. Ht had an idea that he 
might be expected to kiss her, and 
certainly ought to call her Mary 
after this; and hovered for another 
minute near her seat, not at all dis- 
inclined for the former operation. 
But his courage failed “him, and he 
only drew a chair a little closer 
and sat down, hoping that she 
would soon stop crying. And in- 
deed, by the time that he produced 
out of his pocket-book the little 
photograph which he had had made 
for her by a rural artist of the 
new rectory, Miss Wodehouse had 
emerged out of her handkerchief, 
and was perhaps in her heart as 
happy in a quiet way as she had 
ever been in her life. She who had 
never been good for much, was now, 
in the time of their need, endowed 
with a home which she could offer 
Lucy. It was she, the helpless one 
of the family, who was to be her 
young sister’s deliverer. Let it be 
forgiven to her if, in the tumult of 
the moment, this was the thought 


‘that came tirst. 


When Miss Wodehouse went up- 
stdirs after this agitating but satis- 
factory interview, she found Lucy 
engaged in putting together some 
books and personal trifles of her 
own which were scattered about the 
little sitting-room. She had been 
reading ‘In Memoriam’ until it vex- 
ed her to feel how inevitable good 
sense came in and interfered with 
the enthusiasm of her grief, making 
her sensible that to apply to her 
fond old father all the lofty lauds 
which were appropriate to the poet’s 
hero would be folly indeed. He 
had been a good tender father to 
her, but he was not “the sweetest 
soul that ever looked with human 
eyes ;” and Lucy could not bat stop 
in her reading with a kind of pang 
and self-reproach as this conscious- 
ness came upon her. Miss Wode- 
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house looked rather aghast when 
she found her sister thus occupied. 
“Did you think of accepting Miss 
Wentworth’s invitation, after all?” 
said Miss Wodehouse; “ but, dear, 
I am afraid it would be awkward; 
and oh, Lucy, my darling, I have 
so many things to tell you,” said 
the anxious sister, who was shy of 
communicating her own particular 
news. Before many minutes had 
passed, Lucy had thrown aside all 
the books, and was sitting by her 
sister’s side in half-pleased, discon- 
certéd amazement to hear her story. 
Only half pleased —for Lucy, like 
most other girls of her age, thought 
love and marriage were things which 
belonged only to her own level of 
existence, and was a little vexed 
and disappointed to find that her 
elder sister could condescend to 
such youthful matters. On ‘the 
whole, she rather blushed for Mary, 
and felt sadly as if she had come 
down from an imaginary pedestal. 
And then Mr. Proctor, so old and 
so ordinary, whom it was impos- 
sible to think of as a bridegroom, 
and still less as a brother. “I 
shall get used to it presently,” 
said Lucy, with a burning flush on 
her cheek, and a half feeling that 
she had reason to be ashamed; 
“but it,is so strange to think of 
you, Mary. I always thought you 
were too —too sensible for that sort 
of thing,” which was a reproach 
that went to Miss Wodehouse’s 
heart. 

“Oh, Lucy dear,” said that mild 
woman, who in this view of the 
matter became as much ashamed of 
herself as Lucy could desire, ‘ what 
could I do? I know what you 
_mean, at my time of life; but I 
could not let you be dependent on 
Tom, my darling,” said Miss Wode- 
house, with a deprecating appealing 
look. ' 

“No indeed,” said Lucy; ‘that 
would be impossible under any 
circumstances: nor on you either, 
Mary dear. I can do something to 
make a living, and I should like it. 
I have always been fond of work. 
I will not permit you to sacrifice 
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yourself for me,” said the younger 
sister, with some dignity. ‘I see 
how it has been. I felt sure it was 
not of your own accord.” 

Miss Wodehouse wrung her hands 
with dismay and perplexity. What 
was she to do if Lucy stood out and 
refused her consent? She could 
not humble herself so far as to con- 
fess that she rather liked Mr. Proc- 
tor, and was, on the whole, not dis- 
pleased to be married; for the feel- 
ing that Lucy expected her to be 
too sensible for that sort of thing 
overawed the poor lady. ‘“ But, 
Lucy, I have given him my pro- 
mise,” said poor *Miss Wodehouse, 
“It—it would make him very un- 
happy. I can’t use him badly, 
Lucy dear.” 

“T will speak to him, and explain 
if it is necessary. Whatever hap- 
pens, I can’t let you sacrifice your- 
self for me,” said Lucy. Ali the 
answer Miss Wodehouse could make 
was expressed in the tears of vexa- 
tion and mortification which rushed 
to her eyes. She repelled her young 
sister’s ministrations for the first 
time in her life with hasty impati- 
ence. Her troubles had not been 
few for the last twenty-four hours, 
She had been questioned about Tom 
till she had altogether lost her 
head, and scarcely knew what she was 
saying; and Lucy had not applaud- 
ed that notable expedient of throw- 
ing the shame of the family upon 
Mr. Wentworth, to be concealed and 
taken care of, which had brought 
so many vexations to the Perpetual 
Curate. Miss Wodehouse at _ last 
was driven to bay. She had done 
all for the best, but nobody gave 
her any credit for it; and now this 
last step, by which she had meant 
to provide a home for Lucy, was 
about to be contradicted and put a 
stop to altogether. She put away 
Lucy’s arm, and rejected her conso- 
lations. ‘‘ What is the use of pre- 
tending to be fond of me if I am 
always to be wrong, and never to 
have my—my own way in any- 
thing?” cried the poor lady, who, 
beginning with steadiness, broke 
down before she reached the end of 
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her little speech. The words made 
Lucy open her blue eyes with won- 
der; aud after that there followed 
‘a fuller explanation, which greatly 
changed the ideas of the younger 
sister. After her “consent” had 
been at last extracted from her, 
and when Miss Wodehouse regained 
her composure, she reported to 
Lucy the greater part of the con- 
versation which had taken place 
in the drawing-room, of, which Mr. 
Proctor’s proposal constituted only 
a part, and which touched upon 
matters still more interesting to her 
hearer. The two sisters, preoccu- 
pied by their father’s illness and 
death, had up to this time but a 
vague knowledge of the difficulties 
which surrounded the Perpetual 
Curate. His trial, which Mr. Proc- 
tor had reported to his newly-be- 
trothed, had been unsuspected by 
either of them; and they were not 
even aware of the event which had 
given rise to it— the disappearance 
of Rosa Elsworthy. Miss Wode- 
house told the story with faltering 
lips, not being able to ‘divest her- 
self of the idea that, having been 
publicly accused, Mr. Wentworth 
must be more or less guilty ; while, 
at the same time, a sense that her 
brother must have had something 
to do with it, and a great reluctance 
to name his name, complicated the 
narrative. She had already got 
into trouble with Lucy about this 
unlucky brother, and unconsciously, 
in her story, she took an air of de- 
fence. “I should have thought 
more of Mr. Wentworth if he had 
tot tried to throw the guilt on an- 
other,” said the perplexed woman. 
“Oh, Lucy dear, between two peo- 
ple it is so hard to know what to do.” 

“T know what I shall do,” said 
Lucy, promptly ; but she would not 
further explain herself. She was, 
however, quite roused up out of ‘ In 
Mempriam.’ She went to her desk 
and drew out some of the paper 
deeply edged with black, which an- 
nounced before words its‘ tale of 
grief to all her correspondents. It 
was with some alarm that Miss 
Wodehouse awaited this letter, 
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which was placed before her as, 
soon as finished. This was what, as 
soon as she knew the story, Lucy’s 
prompt and generous spirit said— 


“Dear Mr. Wentwortn, — We 
have just heard of the vexations 
you have been suffering, to our 
great indignation and distress. 
Some people may think it is a mat- 
ter with which I have no business 
to interfere; but I cannot have you 
think for a moment that we, to 
whom you have been so kind, could 
put the slightest faith in any such 
accusations against you. e are 
not of much consequence, but we 
are two women, to whom any such 
evil would be a horror. If it is 
any one connected with us who 
has brought you into this painful 
position, it gives us the more rea- 
son to be indignant and angry. I 
know now what you meant about 
the will. If it was to do over 
again, I should do just the same; 
but for all that, I understand now 
what you meant. I understand 
also how much we owe to you, of 
which, up to yesterday, I was totally 
unaware. You ought never to have 
been asked to take our burden 
upon your shoulders. I, suppose 
you ought not .to have done it; but 
all the same, thank you with all 
my heart. I don’t suppose we ever 
can do anything for you to show 
our gratitude; and indeed I do 
not believe in paying back. But 
in the mean time, thank you — and 
don’t, from any consideration for 
us, suffer a stain which belongs to 
a rest upon yourself, You 
are a clergyman, and your reputa- 
tion must be clear. Pardon - for 
saying so, as if I were qualified to 
advise you; but it would be terrible 
to think that you were suffering such 
an injury out of consideration for 
us.—Gratefully and truly you 

“Lucy Wopenovss.’ 


The conclusion of this letter gave 
Lucy a good deal of trouble, Her 
honest heart was so moved with 

titude and admiration that she 

ad nearly called herself “ affec- 
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tionately”” Mr. Wentworth’s. Why 
should not she? ‘He has acted 
like a brother to us,” Lucy said to 
herself; and then she paused to 
inquire whether his conduct had in- 
deed arisen from brotherly motives 
solely. Then, when she had begun 
to write “faithfully” instead, a 
further difficulty occurred to her. 
Not thus tightly and unsolicited 
could she call herself “faithful,” 
for did not the word mean every- 
thing that words could convey in 
any human relationship? When 
she had concluded it at last, and 
satisfied her scruples by the formula 
above, she laid the letter before her 
sister. This event terminated the 
active operations of the day in the 
dwelling of the Wodehouses. Their 
brother had not asked to see them, 
had not interrupted them as yet in 
their retreat up-stairs, where they 
were sedulously waited upon by the 
entire household. When Miss Wode- 
house’s agitation was over, she too 
began to collect together her books 
and personalities, and they ended 
by a long consultation where they 
were to go and what they were to 
do, during the course of which the 
elder sister’ exhibited with a certain 
shy pride that little photograph of 


CHAPTER 


While matters were thus arrang- 


ing themselves in the ideas at 
least of the two sisters whose pros- 
pects had been so suddenly changed, 
explanations of a very varied kind 
were going on in the house of the 
Miss Wentworths. It was a very 
full house by this time, having been 
invaded and taken possession of by 
the “family” in\a way which en- 
tirely obliterated the calmer interests 
and occupations of the habitual in- 
habitants. The three ladies had 
reached that stage of life which knows 
no personal events except those of 
illness and death; and the presence 
of Jack Wentworth, of Frank and 
Gerald, and even of Louisa, reduced 
them altogether to the rank of 
spectators, the audience, or at the 
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the new rectory, in which there was 
one window embowered in foliage, 
which the bride had already con- 
cluded was to be Lucy’sroom. Lucy 
yielded during this sisterly confer- 
ence to sympathetic thoughts even of 
Mr. Proctor. The two women were 
alune in the world. They were still 
so near the grave and the deathbed 
that chance words spoken without 
thought from time to time awaken- 
ed in both the ready tears. Now 
and then they each paused to con- 
sider with a sob what he would 
have liked best. They knew very 
little of what was going on outside 
at the moment when they were oc- 
cupied with those simple calcula- 
tions, What was to become of 
them, as people say —what money 
they were to have, or means of 
living — neither was much occupied 
in thinking of. They had each 
other ; they had, besides, one a novel 
and timid middle-aged confidence, 
the other an illimitable youthful 
faith in one man in the world. 
Even Lucy, whose mind and thoughts 
were more individual than her 
sister’s, wanted little else at that 
moment to make her happy with a 
tender tremulous consolation in the 
midst of her grief. 
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utmost the chorus, of the drama; 
though this was scarcely the case 
with Miss Dora, who kept her own 
room, where she lay on the sofa, and 
received visits, and told the story 
of her extraordinary adventure, the 
only adventure of her life. The 
interest of the household centred 
chiefly, however, in the dining- 
room, which, as being the least ha- 
bitable apartment in the house, was 
considered to be most adapted for 
anything in the shape of business. 
On the way from the church to 
Miss Wentworth’s house the Curate 
had given his father a brief ac- 
count of all the events which had 
led to his present position; but 
though much eased in his mind, 
and partly satisfied, the Squire was 
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not yet clear how it all came about. 
His countenance was far from 
having regained that_ composure, 
which indeed the recent course of 
eyents in the family had pretty 
nearly driven out of his life. His 
fresh light-coloured mourning dress, 
with all its little niceties, and the 
fresh colour which even anxiety 
could not drive away from his 
cheeks, were somewhat contradict- 
ed in their sentiment of cheerful- 
ness by the puckers in his fore- 
head and the harassed look of his 
face. He sat down in the big 
leathern chair by the fireplace, and 
looked round him with a sigh, and 
the air of a man who wonders what 
will be the mext vexation. “I'd 
like to hear it over again, Frank,” 
said the Squire. “My mind is not 
what it used to be: I don’t say I 
ever was clever, like you young 
follows, but I used to understand 
what was said to me. Now I seem 
to require to hear everything twice 
over; perhaps it is because I have 
had myself to say the same things 
over again a great*many times late- 
ly,” he added, with a sigh of weari- 
ness. Most likely his eye fell 
on Gerald as he said so; at all 
events, the Rector of Wentworth 
moved sadly from where he was 
standing and went to the window, 
where he was out of his father’s 
range of vision. Gerald’s looks, his 
movements, every action of his, 
seemed somehow to bear a symbolie 
meaning at this crisis in his life. He 
was no longer in any doubt; he had 
made up his mind. He looked like 
a martyr walking to his execution, 
as he crossed the room; and the 
Squire looked after him, and once 
more breathed out of his impatient 
breast a heavy short sigh. Louisa, 
who had placed herself in the other 
great chair at the other side of the 
forlorn fireplace, from which, this 
summer afternoon, there came no 
- cheerful light, put up her handker- 
chief to her eyes and began to cry 
with half audible sobs—which cir- 
cumstences surrounding him were 
far from being encouraging to Frank 
as he entered anew into his own 
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story—a story which he told with 
many interruptions. The Squir 
who had once “sworn by Frank,’ 
had now a terrible shadow of dis- 
trust in his mind. Jack was here 
on the spot, of whom the unfor- 
tunate father knew more harm 
Ahan he had ever told, and the se- 
cret dread that he had somehow 
corrupted bis younger brother 
came like a cold shadow over Mr. 
Wentworth’s mind. He could not. 
slur over any part of the narrative, 
but cross-examined his son to the 
extent of his ability, with an anx- 
ious inquisition into all the particu- 
lars. He was too deeply concerned 
to take anything for granted. He 
sat up in his chair with those puck- 
ers in his forehead, with that 
harassed look in his eyes, making 
an anxious, vigilant, suspicious in- 
vestigation, which was pathetic to 
behold. If the defendant, who was 
thus being examined on his honour, 
had been guilty, the heart of the 
judge would have broken; but that 
was all the more reason for search- 
ing into it with jealous particu- 
larity, and with a suspicion which 
kept always gleaming out’ of his 
troubled eyes in sudden anxious 
glances, saying, “ You are guilty? 
Are you guilty?” with mingled 
accusations and appeals. The ac- 
cused, being innocent, felt this 
suspicion more hard to bear than 
if he had been a hundred times 
guilty. 

“T understand a little about this 
fellow Wod: house,” said the Squire ; 
“but what I want to know is, why 
you took him in? What did you 
take him in for, sir, at first? Per- 
haps I could understand the rest if 
you would satisfy nte of that.” 

“IT took him in,” said the Curate, 
rather slowly, “because his sister 
asked me. She threw him upon 
my charity—she told me the danger 
he was in——” 

“What danger was he in?” 
asked the Squire. 

The Curate made a pause, and as 
he paused, Mr. Wentworth leaned 
forward in his chair, with another 
pucker in his forehead and a still 
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sharper gleam of suspicion in his 
eyes. ‘His father had been of- 
fended time after time in the most 
serious way. This time he had 
threatened to give him up to 
justice. I can’t tell you what he 
had done, because it would be 
breaking my trust — but he had 
made himself obnoxious to the 
law,” said Frank Wentworth. “To 
save him from the chance of being 
arrested, his sister brought him to 
me.” ‘ 

The Squire’s hand shook a good 
deal as he-took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead. “ Perhaps 
it would be the best way if one had 
not too much regard for the honour 
of the family,” he said, tremulously, 
like a man under a sudden tempta- 
tion; “but the sister, sir, why did 
she bring him to you?” he added. 
immediately after, with renewed 
energy. Mr. Wentworth was not 
aware that, while he was speaking, 
his ‘eldest son had come into the 
room. He had his back to the 
door, and he did not see Jack, who 
stood rather vaguely on the thresh- 
old, with a certain shade of em- 
barrassment upon his ordinary 
composure. “It is not everybody 
that a woman can confide her 
brother’s life to,” said’ the Squire. 
“ Who is the sister? Is she—is there 
any—any entanglement that I don’t 
know of? It will be better for all 
of us if you tell me plainly,” said 
the old man, with a querulous sound 
in his voice. He forgot the relation- 
ship of his own girl to Jack, and 
groaned within himself at what 
appeared almost certain evidence 
that the sister of a criminal like 
Wodehouse had got possession of 
Frank. 

“Miss Wodehouse is about the 
same age as my aunt Dora,” said 
the Curate. It was an exaggera- 
tion which would have gone to the 
poor lady’s heart, but Frank Went- 
worth, in the unconscious insolence 
of his youth, was quite unaware and 
careless of the difference. Then he 
paused for a moment with an invol- 
untary smile. ‘“ But I ama clergy- 
man, sir,” he continued, seriously. 
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“Tf a man in my position is good 
for anything, it is his business to 
help the helpless. I could do no 
good in any other way—I took him 
into my house.” 

“Frank,” said the Squire, ‘“‘I beg 
your pardon. I believe in my heart 
you're true and honest. If I were 
not driven out of my senses by one 
thing and another,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with bitterness. ‘ They 
make me unjust te you, sir—unjust 
to you! But never mind; go on, 
Why didn’t you tell these fellows 
what you've told me? That would 
have settled the business at once, 
without any more ado,” 

“Mr. Morgan is a great deal too 
much prejudiced against me to be- 
lieve anything I said. I thought it 
better to let him prove to himself 
his own injustice; and another still 
more powerful reason——” said 
the Curate. 

“Stop, sir, stop; I can’t follow 
you to more than one thing at a 
time. Why is Mr. Morgan preju- 
diced against you?”’ said the Squire, 
once more sitting upright and re- 
commencing his examination. 

Frank Wentworth laughed in 
spite of himself, though he was far 
from being amused. “I know no 
reason except that I have worked 
in his parish without his permis- 
sion,” he answered, briefly enough, 
“for which he threatened to have 
me up before somebody or other—Dr, 
Lushington, I suppose, who is the 
new Council of Trent, and settles all 
our matters for us now-a-days,” said 
the Curate, not without a little natu- 
ral scorn, at which, however, his 
father groaned. 

“There is nothing to laugh at in 
Dr. Lushington,” said the Squire. 
‘He gives you justice, at all events, 
which you parsons never give each 
other, you know. You ought not 
to have worked in the Rector’s 


perish, sir, without his permission. 
’s like shooting in another man’s 
grounds, However, that’s not my 
business ;— and the other reason, 
sir?” said Mr. Wentworth, with his 
anxious look. 

“My dear father,” said the Cu-. 
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rate, touched by the anxiety in the 
Squire’s face, and sitting down by 
him with a sudden impulse, “I 
have done nothing which either 
you or I need be ashamed of I 
am grieved that you should think 
it necessary to examine me so close- 
ly. Wodehouse is a rascal, but I 
had taken charge of him; and as 
long as it was possible to shield 
him, I felt bound to do so, I 
made an appeal to his honour, if he 
had any, and to his fears, which 
are more to be depended on, and 
gave him until noon to-day to con- 
sider it. Here is his note, which 
was given me in the vestry; and 
now you know the whole business, 
and how it is that I postponed the 
conclusion till to-night.” 

The Squire put on his spectacles 
with a tremulous hand to read the 
note which his son gave him. The 
room was very still while he read 
it, no sound interrupting him 
except an occasional sniff from 
Louisa, who was in a permanent 
state of whimpering, and, besides, 
had ceased to be interested in 
Frank's affairs. Jack Wentworth, 
standing in the background behind 
the Squire’s chair, had the whole 
party before him, and studied them 
keenly with thoughts which nobody 
guessed at. Gerald was still stand- 
ing by the window, leaning on it 
with his face’ only half turned to 
the others. Was he thinking of 
the others? was he still one of 
them? or was he saying his office 
from some invisible breviary ab- 
stracted into another life? That 
supposition looked the most like 
truth. Near him was his wife, who 
had thrown herself, a heap of bright 
flutterigg muslin, into the great 
chair, and kept her handkerchief to 
her red eyes. She had enough 
troubles of her own to occupy her, 
poor soul! Just at that moment it 
occurred to her to think of the la- 
burnum berries in the shrubbery at 
the Rectory, which, it was suddenly 
borne in upon -her, would prove 
fatal to one or other of the children 
in her absence;—the dear Rectory 
which she had to leave so soon! 
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“ And Frank will have it, of course,” 
Louisa said to herself, “and marry 
somebody ;” and then she thought 
of the laburnum berries in connec- 
tion with his preblematical chil- 
dren, not without a movement of 
satisfaction. Opposite to her was 
the Squire, holding Wodehouse’s 
epistle in a hand which shook a 
little, and reading aloud slowly as 
he could make it out. The note 
was short and insolent enough. 
While it was being read, Jack 
Wentworth, who was not easily 
discomposed, grew red and restless. 
He had not dictated it certainly, 
nor even suggested the wording of 
the epistle; but it was he who, 
half in scorn and half in pity of the 
vagahond’s térors, had reassured 
Wodehouse, and “convinced him 
that it was oly the punishments 
of public opinion which the Curate 
could bring upon him. Herdened 
as Jack was, he could not but be 
conscious that thus to stand in his 
brother’s way was a shabby busi- 
ness enough, and to feel that he 
himself and his protégé cut a very 
poor figure in presence of the man- 
ful old Squire with all his burdens, 
and of Frank, who had, after all, 
nothing to explain which was not 
to his honour. Notwithstanding 
that he was at the present moment 
his brother's adversary, actually 
working against him and prolong- 
ing his difficulties, an odd kind of 
contempt and indignation against 
the fools who could doubt Frank’s 
honour possessed the prodigal at 
the moment. “A en of asses,” 
he said to himself; and so stood and 
listened to Wodehouse’s little note 
of defiance, which, but for his 
prompting, the sullen vagabond 
would never have dared to send 
to his former protector. The letier 
itself was as follows :— 


“T have consulted my friends 
about what you said to-day, and 
they tell me it is d—d nonsense. 
You can’t do me any harm; and I 
don’t mean to get myself into any. 
scrape for you. You can do what 


you like—I shan’t take any notice. 
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Your love-affairs are no business of 
mine.—Yours truly, 
‘“'T, "WopEnovse.” 


Mr. Wentworth threw the miser- 
able scrawl on the table. “The 
fellow is a scoundrel,” said the 
Squire; “he does not seem to have 
a spark of gratitude. You've done 
a deal too much for him already; 
and if the sister is as old as Dora—” 
he continued, after a long pause, 
with a half-humorous relaxation of 
his features. He was too much 
worn out to smile. 

“Yes,” said the Curate. The 
young man was sensible of a sudden 
flush and heat, but did not feel any 
inclination to smile. Matters were 
very serious just ther? with Frank 
Wentworth. He was about to shake 
himself free of one’ vexation, no 
doubt; but at this moment, when 
Lucy. Wodehouse was homeless and 
helpless he had nothing to offer 
her, nor any prospects even which he 
dared ask her toe share with him. This 
was no time to speak of the other 
sister, who was not as old as Miss 
Dora. He was more than ever the 
Perpetual Curate now. Perhaps, 
being a clergyman, he ought not to 
have been swayed by such merely 
human emotions; but honour and 
pride alike demanded that he should 
remain in Carlingford, and he had 
no shelter to offer Lucy in the time 
of her need. 

After. this there followed a pause, 
which was far from being cheerful. 
Frank could not but be disconsolate 
enough over his prospects when the 
excitement died away; and there 
was another big, terrible event 
looming darkly in the midst of the 
family, which they had not courage 
to name to each other. The bong, 
uneasy pause was at length broken 
by Louisa, whose voice sounded in 
the unnatural silence like the burst 
of impatient rain which precedes a 
thunderstorm. 

“Now that you have done with 
Frank’s affairs, if you have done 
with them,” said Louisa, “perhaps 
somebody will speak to Gerald. I 
don’t mean in the way of argu- 
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ing. If some one would only 
speak sense to him. You all 
know as well as I do how many 
children we've got, and — and — 
an— other coming,” sobbed the 
poor lady, “if something doesn’t 
happen to me, which I am sure is 
more than likely, and might be ex- 
pected. I don’t blame dear grand- 
papa, for he has said everything, 
and so have I; but I do think his 
brothers ought to take a little more 
interest. Oh, Frank, you know it 
doesn’t matter for you. You are a 
young man, you can go anywhere; 
but when there are five children and 
—and—an—other——. And how 
are we to live? You know what a 
little bit of money I had when Ger- 
ald married me. Everybody knows 
Gerald never cared for money. If 
I had had a good fortune it would 
have been quite different,” cried 
poos Louisa, with a little flow of 
tears and querulous sob, as though 
that too was Gerald’s fault. “He 
has not sent off his letter yet, 
Frank,” said the injured wife; “‘if 
you would but speak to him. He 
does not mind me or grandpapa, 
but he might mind you. Tell him 
we shall have nothing to live on; 
tell him——”’ 

“Hush,” said Gerald. He came 
forward to the table, very pale and 
patient, as became a man at the 
point/of legal death. “I have sent 
away my letter. By this time I am 
no longer Rector of Wentworth. 
Do not break my heart. Do you 
think there is any particular in the 
whole matter which I have not 
considered—the children, yourself, 
everything? Hush; there is ‘no- 
thing now to be said.” 

The Squire rose, almost as pale as 
his son, from his chair. ‘I think 
lll go out into the air a little,” 
said Mr. Wentworth. “There’s al- 
ways something new happening. 
Here is a son of my own,” said the 
old man, rising into a flush of 
energy, ‘who has not only deserte* 
his post, but deserted it sec ~ ' 
Frank. God bless my soul! dow’: 
speak to me, sir; I tell you Sis 


gone over to the enemy as mite). #4” 


os 
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Charley would have done if he had 
deserted at the Alma—and done it 
when nobody knew or was thinking. 
I used to be thought a man of 
honour in my day,” said Mr, Went- 
worth, bitterly; “and it’s a mean 
thing to say it came by their mo- 
ther’s side. There’s Jack——” 

The eldest son roused himself 
up at the mention of his own name. 
Notwithstanding all his faults, he 
was not a man to stand behind 
backs and listen to what was said 
of him. He came forward with his 
usual ease, though a close observer 
might have detected a flush on his 
face. “I am here, sir,” said the 
heir. “I cannot flatter myself you 
will have much pleasure in seeing 
me; but I suppose I have still a 
right to be considered one of the 
family.” The Squire, who had 
risen to his feet, and was standing 
leaning against the table when Jack 
advanced, returned to his chair and 
sat down as ‘his eldest son con- 
fronted him. They had not met 
for years, and the shock was great. 
Mr. Wentworth put his hand to his 
cravat and pulled at it with an in- 
stinctive movement. The old man 
was still feeble from his late illness, 
and apprehensive of a return of the 
disease of the Wentworths. He 
restrained himself, however, with 
force so passionate that Jack did 
not guess at the meaning of the 
gasp which, before the Squire was 
able to speak to him, convalsed his 
throat, and made Frank start for- 
ward to offer assistance which his 
father impatiently rejected. The 
Squire made, indeed, a great effort 
to speak with dignity. He looked 
from one to another of his tall sons 
as he propped himself up by the 
arms of @is chair. 

“You are the most important 
member of the family,” said Mr. 
Wentworth; “it is long since you 
have been among us, but that is 
not our fault. If things had been 
different, I should have been glad 
of your advice as a man of the 
world. Anyhow, I can’t wish you 
to be estranged from your brothers,” 
said the Squire. It was all any one 
80 
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could say: The heir of Wentworth 
was not to be denounced or in- 
sulted among his kindred, but he 
could not be taken to their bosom. 
Perhaps the reception thus given 
him was more galling than an 
other could have been to Jack 
Wentworth’s pride.. He stood at 
the table by himself before his 
father, feeling that there existed 
no living relations between himself 
and any one present. He had 
keen intellectual perceptions, and 
could recognise the beauty of ho- 
nour and worth as well as most 
ople; and, the contrast between 
imself and the others who sur- 
rounded him presented itself in a 
very forcible light to Jack. Instead 
of Gerald and Frank, Wodehouse 
was his allotted companion. For 
that once he was bitter, notwith- 
standing his habitual good-hamour, 

“Yes,” he said; “it would be 
a pity to estrange me from m 
brothers. We are, on the whole, 
a lucky trio. I, whom my rela- 
tions are civil to; and Frank, who 
is not acquitted yet, though he 
seems so confident; and Gerald, 
who has made the greatest mistake 
of alli——” 

“Jack,” said the Ourate, “no- 
body wants to quarrel with you. 
You've dealt shabbily by me, but 
I do not mind. Only talk of things 
you understand—don’t talk of 
Gerald.” 

For a moment Jack Wentworth 
was roused almost to passion. 
“What is Gerald that I should 
not understand him?” said Jack; 
“he and I are the original brood. 
You are all a set of interlopers, the 
rest of you. What is Gerald, that 
I should not talk of him? In the 
world, my dear Frank,” continued 
the heir, superciliously, “as the 
Squire himself will testify, a man 
is not generally exempted from 
criticism becanse he is a parson. 
Gerald is——” 

“Tama simple Catholic | 
nothing more,” said Gerald; “not 
worth criticism, having done no- 
thing. I am aware I am as good 
as dead, There is no reason why 











Jack should not talk if it pleases 
him. It will make no difference 
to me.” 

“And yet,” said Frank, “it is 
only the other day that you told 
us you were nothing if not a 
riest.” 

Gerald turned upon him with a 
look of melancholy reproach that 
went to the Curate’s heart. “It is 
true I said so,” he replied, and 
then he made a pause, and the 
light died out of his pale face. 
“Don’t bring up the ghosts of my 
dead battles, Frank. I said so 
only the other day. But it is the 
glory of the true Church,” said the 
convert, with a sudden glow which 
restored colour for a moment to his 
face, “to restrain and subdue the 
last enemy, the will of man. I am 
content to be nothing, as the saints 
were. The fight has been hard 
enough, but I am not ashamed of 
the victory. When the law of the 
Ohurch and the obedience of the 
saints ordain me to be nothing, I 
consent to it. There is nothing 
more to say.” 

“And this is how it is to be!” 
cried Louisa. “He knows what is 
coming, and he doves not care—and 
none of you will interfere or speak 
to him! Itis not as if he did not 
know what would happen. He 
tells you himself that he will be 
nothing; and even if he can put 
up with it after being a man of 
such ‘consideration in the county, 
how am J to put up with it? We 
have always been used to the very 
best society,” said poor Louisa, 
with tears. “The Duke himself 
‘was not more thought of; and now 
he tells you he is to be nothing!” 
Mrs. Wentworth stopped to dry her 
eyes with tremulous haste. “ He 
may not mind,” said Louisa, “ for 
at least he is having his own way. 
It is all very well for a man, who 
can do as he pleases; but it is his 

r wife who will have to suffer. 

‘don’t know who will visit me 
after it’s all over, and people will 
give over asking us if we don’t ask 
them again; and how can we ever 
have anybod , With five children— 
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or more— and only a few hundreds 
a-year? Oh, Frank, it kills me to 


think of it. Don’t you think you 
might speak to him again?” she 
whispered, stretching up to his ear, 
when Gerald, with a sigh, had gone 
back to bis window. The Squire, 
too, cast an appealing glance at his 
younger son. 

“Tt is all true enough that she 
says,” said Mr. Wentworth. “She 
mayn’t understand him, Frank, but 
she’s right enough in what she’s 
saying. If things were different 
between your brother and me, I'd 
ask his advice,” said the Squire, 
with a sigh. He gave a longing 
look at his eldest son, who stood 
with his usual ease before the fire- 
place. Matters had gone a great 
deal too far between the father and 
son to admit of the usual displea- 
sure of an aggrievod parent—all 
that was over long ago; and Mr. 
Wentworth could not restrain a 
certain melting of the heart towards 
his first-born, “He’s not what 1 
could wish, but he’s a man of the 
world, and might give us some prac- 
tical advice,” said the Squire, with 
his anxious looks. Of what possible 
advantage advice, practical or other- 
wise, could have been in the cir- 
cumstances, it was difficult to see; 
but the Squire was a man of simple 
mind, and still believed in the sug- 
gestions of wisdom. He still sat in 
the easy-chair, looking wistfully at 
Jack, and with a certain faith that 
matters might even yet be mended, 
if the counsel of his eldest son, as a 
man of the world, could be had 
and could be trusted, when Frank, 
who had an afternoon service at 
Wharfside, had to leave the family 
committee. Gerald, who_ roused 
up when his younger brotir men- 
tioned the business he was going 
upon, looked at Frank almost as 
wistfully as his father looked at 
Jack. “It may be the last time,” 
he said to himself: “if you'll let 
me, I'll go with you, Frank;” and 
so the little conclave was broken 
up. The people in Prickett’s Lane 
were greatly impressed by the 
aspect of Gerald Wentworth, as he 
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went, silent and pale, by his brother's 
side, down the crowded pavement. 
They thought it must be a bishop 
at least who accompanied the Ourate 
of St. Roque’s; and the women 
gathered at a little distance and 
made their comments, as he stood 
waiting for his brother after the 
service. “He don’t look weakly 
nor sickly no more nor the clergy- 
map,” said one; “but he smiles at 
the little uns for all the world like 
my man smiled the night he wus 
took away.” “ Smilin’ or not smil- 
in’,” said another, “I don’t see as 
it makes no matter; but I'd givea 
deal to know what Elsworthy and 
them as stands by Elsworthy can 
say after that.” ‘“ Maybe, then, he’d 
give the poor fatherless children a 
blessing afore he'd go,” suggested a 
poor Irish widow, who, having been 
mach under Mr, Wentworth’s bands 
“in her trouble,” was not quite sure 
now what faith she professed, or at 
least which Church she belonged 
to. Sach was the universal senti- 


CHAPTER 


Mr. Morgan did not go home di- 
rect from the investigation of the 
morning; on the contrary, he paid 
various visits, and got through a 
considerable amount of parish busi- 
ness before he turned his face to- 
wards the Rectory. On the whole, 
his feelings were far from being 
comfortable. He did not know, 
certainly, who Mr. Wentworth’s 
witness was, but he had an unpleas- 
ant conviction that it was some- 
body who would clear the Ourate. 
“Of course I shall be very glad,” 
the Rector said to himself; but it 
is a fact? that in reality he was far 
from being glad, and that a secret 
conviction of this sentiment, steal- 
ing into his mind, made matters 
still more uncomfortable, This 
private sense of wishing evil to 
another man, of being unwilling 
and vexed to think well of_ his 
neighbour, was in itself enough to 
disturb the Rector’s tranquillity ; 
aud when to this was added the 
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ment of Prickett’s Lane. Mean- 
while Gerald stood silent, and 
looked . with pathetic, speechless 


eyes at the little crowd. He was 
no priest now—he was shorn of the 
agg came which had been his life, 

is hope of being able to resign all 
things for Ohrist’s sake had failed 
him. Too wary and politic to 
maivtain in a critical age and coun- 
try the old licence of the ages of 
Faith, even his wife’s consent, could 
he have obtained it, would not 
have opened to the convert the way 
into the priesthood. A greater trial 
had been required of him; he was 
nothing, @ man whose career was 
over. He stood idly, in a kind of 
languor, looking on while the Curate 
performed the duties of his, office— 
feeling like a man whom sickness 
had reduced to the last stage of 
life, and for whom no earthly busi- 
ness remained; while, at the same 
time, his aspect struck awe, as that 
of a bishop at the least, to the ima- 
gination of Prickett’s Lane, 


xXXXxrkx, 


aggravation that his wife had al- 
ways been on the other side, and 
had warned him against proceeding, 
and might, if she pleased, say, “tT 
told you so,” it will be apparent 
that Mr. Morgan’s uneasiness was 
not without foundation. Instead 
of going home direct to acquaint 
his wife with the circumstances, 
about which he knew she must be 
curious, it was late in the afternoon 
before the Rector opened his own 
gate. Even then he went through 
the garden with a reluctant step, 
feeling it still more difficult to meet 
her now than it would have been at 
first, although his delay had arisen 
from the thought that it would be 
easier to encounter her keen looks 
atter an interval. There was, how- 
ever, no keen look to be dreaded at 
this moment. Mrs. Morgan was bury 
with her ferns, and she did not 
look up as her husband approached. 
She went on with her occupation, 
examining carefully what withered 
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fronds there might be about her 
favourite maidenhair, even when 
he stopped by her side, Though 
her husband’s shadow fell across 
the plants she was tending, Mrs. 
Morgan, for the first time in her 
married life, did not look up to 
welcome the Rector. She made no 
demonstration, said no word of dis- 
pleasure, but only showed herself 
utterly absorbed in, and devoted to, 
her ferns. There was, to be sure, 
no such lover of ferns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlingford as the 
Rector’s wife. 

As for Mr. Morgan, he stood by 
her side in a state of great discom- 
fort and discomfiture. The good 
man’s perceptions were not very 
clear, but he saw that she had 
heard from some one the issue of 
the morning’s inquiry, and that 
she was deeply offended by his 
delay, and that, in short, they had 
arrived at a serious difference, the 
first quarrel since their marriage. 
Feeling himself in the wrong, Mr. 
Morgan naturally grew angry too. 

“I should like to have dinner 
earlier to-day,” he said, with the 
usual indiscretion of an aggrieved 
husband. “Perhaps yon will tell 
the cook, my dear. I think I should 
like to have it at five, if . possible, 
It can’t make much difference for one 


day.” 

ire. Morgan raised herself up 
from her ferns, and no doubt it 
was a relief to her to find herself 
rovided with so just a cause of 
, “st sans “Moch difference!” 
cried the Rector’s wife; “it is haif- 
past four now. I wonder how you 
could think of such a thing, Wil- 
liam. There is some lamb, which 
of course is not put down to roast 
yet, and the ducks. If yon wish 
the cook to give warning immedi- 
ately, oe may send such a mes- 

e. It is just like a man to think 
it would make no difference! Bat I 
must say, to do them justice,” said the 
Rector’s wife, “it is not like a man 
of gour college!” When she had 
fired this double arrow, she took off 
her gardening gloves and lifted her 
basket. “I suppose you told Mr, 
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Proctor that you wished to dine 
early” said Mrs. Morgan, with 
severity, pausing on the threshold, 
“Of course it is quite impossible 
to have dinner at five unless he 
knows.” 

“Indeed I—I forgot all about 
Proctor,” said the Rector, who now 
saw the inexpediency of his pro- 
posal. “On second thoughts, I see 
it does not matter much. But after 
dinner I expect some people about 
Mr. Wentworth’s business. It was 
not settled this morning, as I ex- 
pected.” 

“So I heard,” said Mrs. Morgan. 
“T will tell Thomas to show them 
into the library,” and she went 
indoors, carrying ber basket. As 
for the Rector, he stood silent, look- 
ing after her, and feeling wonder- 
fully discomfited. Had she found 
fault with him for his delay—had 
she even said, “I told you so!” it 
would have been Jess overwhelmin 
than this indifference. They h 
never had a quarrel before, and the 
effect was proportionately increased. 
After standing bewildered at the 
door for a few minutes, he retired 
into his study, where the change in 
his wife’s demeanour haunted him, 
and obscured Mr. Wentworth. Mrs, 
Morgan sat at the head of the table 
at dinner with an equal want of 
curiosity. Even when the subject 
was discussed between the Rector 
and Mr, Proctor, she asked no ques- 
tions—a course of procedure very 
puzzling and trying to Mr. Morgan, 
who could not make it out. 

It was after eight o’clock before 
the tribunal of the morning was re-~ 
constituted at the Rectory. Most 
of the gentlemen came late, and the 
little assembly brought with it a 
flavour of port; which modified the 
serious atmosphere. When the bed 
of justice was again formed, Mr. 
Wentworth entered with the body- 
guard of Wentworths, which num- 
bered half as many as his judges. 
Half from curiosity, half from a 
reluctant inclination to please his 
father, Jack bad joined the others, 
and they came in together, all of 
them noticeable men, profoundly 
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different, yet identified as belongin 
to each other by the touching bond 
of family resemblance. After the 
four gentlemen had taken posses- 
sion of their corner, Mr. Waters 
made a somewhat hurried entry, 
bringing after him the sullen re- 
luctant figure of Wodehouse, who 
made an awkward bow to the as- 
sembled: potentates, and looked 
ashamed and vigilant, and very ill 
at ease. Mr. Waters made a hasty 
explanation to the Rector before he 
sat down by the side of his unlacky 
client. “I thought it possible 
there might be some attempt made 
to shift the blame upon him, there- 
fore I thonght it best to bring him,” 
said the lawyer. Mr. Morgan gave 
him a dry little nod without answer- 
ing. To tell the truth, the Rector 
felt anything but comfortable ; 
when he glanced up at the stranger, 
who was looking askance at the 
people in the room as if they had 
been so many policemen in disguise, 
a digagreeable sudden conviction 
that this sullen rascal looked a great 
deal more like the guilty man than 
Mr. Wentworth did, came into Mr. 
Morgan’s mind, and made him sick 
with annoyance and embarrassment. 
If it should turn out so! If it 
should become apparent that he, 
for private prejudices of his own, 
had been persecuting his brother ! 
This thought produced an actual 
physical effect for the moment 
upon the Rector, but its immediate 
visible consequence was vem | to 
make him look more severe, almost 
spiteful, in a kind of unconscious 
self-vindication. Last of all, Els- 
worthy, who began to be frightened 
too, but whose fears were mingled 


‘with no compunction nor blame of 


himself, stole in and found an un- 
comfortable seat on a stool near the 
door, where scarcely any one saw 
him, by favour of Thomas, and 
screened by the high back of the 
Rector’s easy-chair. When all were 
assembled Mr, Morgan spoke, 


“We are met this evening, gentle- 
men, to complete, if there is suffici- 
ent time, the investigation we began 
this morning,” said the Rector. 
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have no doubt I express the senti- 
ments of every one present when I 
say I shall be glad—wunfeignedly 
giad,” said Mr. Morgan, with a de- 

t emphasis, which was meant to 
convince himself, “to find that Mr. 
Wentworth’s witness is of sufficient 
importance to justify the delay. 
As we were interrupted this morn- 
ing solely on his account, I pre- 
sume it will be miost satisfactory 
that this witness should be called 
at once.” 

“T should like to say something 
in the first place,” said the Ourate. 
Mr. Morgan made an abrupt nod 
indicative of his consent, and, in- 
stead of looking at the defendant, 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
made figures with his pen upon the 
blotting-paper. A conviction, against 
which it was impossible to strive, 
had taken possession of the Rector’s 
soul, He listened to Frank Went- 
worth’s address with a kind of im- 
patient annoyance and resistance. 
‘What is the good of saying any 
more about it?’ Mr. Morgan was 
saying in his soul. “For heaven's 
sake let us bury it and be done 
with it, and forget that we ever 
made such asses of ourselves.” But 
at the same time the Rector knew 
this was quite impossible; and as he 
sat leaning over his blotting-book, 
writing down millions after millions 
with his unconscious pen, he looked 
a very model of an unwilling listener 
—a prejudiced jndge—a man whom 
no —- could convince; which 
was the aspect under which he ap- 
peared to the Ourate of St. Roque’s, 

“TI shoald like to say something 
first,” said the Perpetual Curate. 
“T could not believe it possible 
that I, being petasebly well known 
in Oarlingford, as I have always 
supposed, could be suspected by 
any rational being of sach an insane 
jeéce of wickedness as has been 

id to my charge; and conse- 
quently it did not occur to me to 
vindicate myself, as I perhaps 
ought to have done, at the begin- 
ning. I have been careless all 
along of vindicating myself. I 
had an idea,” said the young mat, 
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with involuntary disdain, “that I 
might trust, if not to the regard, 
at least to the common sense, of my 
friends” 

Here John Brown, who. was near 
his unwary client, plucked at the 
Ourate’s coat, and brought him 
to a momentary half-angry pause. 
“Softly, softly,” said Dr. Marjuri- 
banks; “common sense has noti:ing 
to do with facts; we're inquiring 
into facts at this moment; and, be- 
sides, it’s a very foolish and unjus- 
tifiable confidence to trust to any 
man’s common sense,” said the old 
Doctor, with a humorous glance 
from under his shaggy eyebrows at 
his fellow-judges ; upon which there 
ensued a laugh, not very agreeable 
in its tone, which brought the R-c- 
tor to a white heat of impatience 
and secret rage. 

“It appears to me that the wit- 
ness onght to be called at once,” 
said Mr. Morgan, “if this is not a 
mere expedient to gain time, and if 
it is intended to make any progress 
to-night.” 

_ “My explanations shall be very 
brief,” said Frank Wentworth, faci 
instantly to his natural enemy. “ 
‘have suspected from the beginning 
of this. business who was the culprit, 
and have made every posible at- 
tempt to induce him to cunfess, and, 
so far as he could, amend the wrong 
that he had done. I have failed ; 
and now the confession, the ‘amende, 
must be made in public. I will 
now call my witness,” said the 
Curate. But this time a commotion 
rose in another part of the room, 
It was Wodehouse, who struggled 
to rise, and to get free from the de- 
taining grasp of his companion. 

“ By Jove! I ain’t going to sit here 
and listen to a parcel of lies,” eried 
the vagabond. “It I am to be tried, 
at least I'll have the real thing, by 
Jove!” He had risen up, and was 
endeavouring to pass Mr. Waters 
and get out, casiing a suspicious 
defiant look round the room. The 
noise he made turned all eyes up- 
on him, and the scrutiny he had 
brought upon himself redoubled 
his anxiety to get away. “ I'll not 
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stand it, by Jove! Waters, let me 
go,” cried the craven, whose confused 
imagination had mixed up all bis 
evil doings together, and who al- 
ready felt himself being carried off 
to prison. It was at this moment 
that Jack Wentworth rose from his 
place in his easy careless way, and 
went furward to the table to adjast 
the lamp, which was flaring a little, 
Wodehouse dropped back into a 
chair as soon as he caught the eye 
of t'lis master of his tate. His big 
beard moved with a subterranean 
gasp like the panting of a hunted 
creature, and all the colour that 
had remained died away out of its 
haggard, frightened face. As for 
Jack Wentworth, he took no ap." 
parent notice of the shabby rascal 
whom he held in awe. “ Rather 
warm this room for a court of jus- 
tice. I hope Frank’s witness is not 
fat,” said Jack, putting himself up 
against the wall, and litting lan- 
guidly his glass to his eye—which 
byplay was somewhat startling, but 
totally incomprehensible, t® the 
amateur judges who looked upon 
him with angry eyes. 

“T must request that the proceed- 
ings may not be interrupted,” said 
Mr. Morgan; and then everybody 
looked towards the open dour: the 
sight they saw there was enough to 
startle the calmest spectator. Els- 
worthy, who was seated close by, 
sprang from his stool with a low 
resounding howl of amazemevt, up- 
setting his lowly seat, and staggering 
back against the wall, in the excess 
of his wonder and consternation. 
The judges themselves forgot their 
decorum, and crowded round upon 
each other to stare—old Mr. Western 
putting his arm round the Rector’s 
neck in his curiosity, as if they had 
been two boys at a peep-show. It 
was Miss Leonora Wentworth’s erect 
iron-grey figure that appeared in the 
doorway, half leading in, half push- 
ing before her, the unfortunate canse 
of all the comimotion—Rvosa Els- 
worthy herself. A change had pass- 
ed upon the little girl’s rosy, dewy, 
April beauty. Her pretty dark eyes 
were enlarged and anxious, and fall 
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of tears; her cheeks had paled out 
of their sweet colour, her redj lips 
were pressed tightly together. Pas- 
sion and shame had set their marks 
upon the child’s forehead—lightly, 
it is true, but still the traces were 
there; but beyond all other senti- 
ments, anxiety, restless, breathless, 
alpitating, had possession of Mr. 
Weutworth’s all-important witness, 
It was very clear that, whatever 
might be the opinion of her judges, 
Rosa’s case was anything but hope- 
less in her own eyes, She came in, 
drooping, sbrinking, and abashed, 
as was natural; but her shame was 
secondary in Rosa's, mind, even in 
the moment of her bumiliation. 
She came to a dead stop when she 
had made a few steps into the 
room, and cast furtive glances at 
the dread tribunal, and began to 
cry. She was trembling with ner- 
vous eagerness, with petulance and 
impatience. Almost all her judges, 
except the Rector and Mr. Proctor, 
had been known to Rosa from her 
earliest years. Sbe was not afraid 
of them, nor cast down by any sense 
of overwhelming transgression—on 
the contrary, she cast an appealing 
look round her, which implied that 
they could still set everything right 
if they would exert themselves; and 
then she began to cry. 

“Gentlemen, before you ask any 
questions,” said Miss Leonora Went- 
worth, “I should like to explain 
why Iam here, I came not because 
I approve of her, but because it is 
right that my nephew should have 
a respectable woman to take charge 
of the witness, She was brought 
to my house last night, and has 
been in my charge ever since :—and 
I come with her now, not because 
I approve of her, but because she 
ought to be in charge of some wo- 
man,” said Miss Leonora, sitting 
down abruptly in the chair some 
one had placed for her. The chair 
was placed close by the spot where 
Rosa stood crying. Poor, _ pretty, 
forsaken child! Perhaps Miss Leo- 
nora, who sat beside her, and occu- 
pied the position of her protector, 
was of all the people present the 





more and more, 
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only one who had not already 
forgiven Rosa, the only one whe 
would have still been disposed to 
punish her, and did not pardon the 
weeping creature in her heart. 

“Now, that you're here, Rosa,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks, “the only 
sensible thing“ you can. do is to 
dry your eyes and answer the ques- 
tions that have to be put to you. 
Nobody will harm you if you speak 
the truth. Don’t be frightened, 
but dry your eyes, and let us hear 
what you have to say.” 

“Poor little thing,” said old Mr. 
Western; “of course she has done 
very wrong. I don’t mean to de- 
fend her—but, after all, she is but 
a child. Poor little thing! Her 
mother died, you know, when she 
was a baby. She had pobpdy to 
tell her how to behave.—I don’t 
mean to defend her, for she has 
done very wrong, poor little ——” 

“We are falling into mere. con- 
versation,” said the Rector, severely. 
“Rosa Elsworthy, come to 
table. The only thing you can do 
to make up for all the misery you 
have caused to your friends, is to 
tell the trath about everything. 
You are aged—how much? eight- 
eep years?” 

“ Please, sir, only seventeen,” 
said Rosa; “and, oh, please, sir, I 
didn’t mean no harm. I wouldn't 
never have gone, no, not a step, if 
he hadn’t a-promised that we was 
to be married. Ob, please, sir -——” 

“ Softly a little,” said John Brown, 
interfering. “It is not you who 


are on your trial, Rosa. We are | 


not going to question yon about 
your foolishness; all that the Rector 
wants you to tell him is the name 
of the man who persuaded you to go 
away.”) 

At which question Rosa _ cried 
“T don’t think he 
meant no harm either,” cried the 
poor little girl. “Oh, if pomenedy 
would please speak to him! We 
couldn’t be married then, but: now 
if anybody would take a little 
trouble! told him Mr. Went 
worth would, if I was to ask him; 
but then I thought perhaps as Mr, 


“ee 
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Wentworth mightn’t like to be the 
one as married me,” said Rosa, 
with a momentary gleam of vanity 
_ through her tears. The little sim- 

per with which the girl spoke, 
the coquettish looks askance at 
‘the Perpetual Ourate, who stood 
grave and unmoved at a dis- 
tance, the movement of unconscious 
self-deception and girlish . vanity 
which for a moment distracted 
‘Rosa, had a great effect upon the 
spectators. The judges looked at 
each other across the table, and Dr. 
Marjoribanks made a commentary 
of meditative nods upon that little 
exhibition. “Just so,” said the 
Doctor; “maybe Mr. Wentworth 
might have objected. If you tell 
me the man’s name, J'll speak to 
him, Rosa,” said the old Scotch- 
man, grimly. As for the Rector, 
he had put down his pen alto- 
gether, and looked very much as if 
he were the culprit. Certainly his 
shame and confusion and self-disgust 
were greater than that of any one 
else in the room. 

“Oh, Doctor, please don’t be 
angry. Oh, if somebody would 
only speak to him!” cried poor Rosa. 
“Qh, please, it wasn’t my fault— 
I haven’t got no—nobody to speak 
for me!” At this moment she 
wage ‘ glimpse of nat uncle’s 
ark and angry, looming be- 
hind the Reetor’s chair. "Rie 
shrank back with a frightened 
movement, and caught fast hold of 
Miss Leonora’s dress. “Oh, please, 
don’t let him kill me!” cried the 
terrified girl. She sank down at 
Miss Wentworth’s feet, and held 
tightly by her unwilling protec- 
tress. She was a frightened child, 
afraid of being whipped and pun- 
ished; she was not an outraged 
woman, forsaken and miserable. 
‘Nobody knew what to do with her 
as she crouched down panting with 
et and anxiety by Miss Leonora’s 


e. 
“We must know who this man 
is,” said John Brown. “Look 
‘here, Rosa; if anybody is to do 
good, it is necessary to know 


man, Rise up and look round, 
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and tell me if you can see him 
here.” , 

After a moment’s interval Rosa 
obeyed. She stood up trembling, 
resting her hand to support hersel? 
on Miss Leonora’s chair—almost, 
she trembled so, on Miss Leonora’s 
shoulder. Up to this moment the 


ignorant little creature bad scarcely 


felt the shame of her position; she 
had felt only the necessity of ap- 


pealing to the kindness of people . 


who knew her—people who were 
powerful enough to do very nearly 
what they pleased in Carlingford; 
for it was in this light that Roea, 
who knew no better, regarded 
the Doctor and her other jad 

This time her eye passed quickly 
over those protectors. The tears 
were stil] hanging on her eyelashes; 
her childish bosom was still palpi- 
tating with sobs. Beyond the little 
circle of light round the table, the 
room was comparatively in shadow. 
She stood by herself, her pretty face 
and anxious eyes appearing over 
Miss Wentworth’s head, her fright 
and her anxiety both forgotten for 
the moment in the sudden hope of 
seeing her betrayer. There was not 
a sound in the room to distarb the 
impartiality of her search. Every 
man kept still, as if by chance he 
might be the offender. Rosa’s eyes, 
bright with anxiety, with eagerness, 
with a feverish hope, went search- 
ing into the shadow, gleaming harm- 
less over the Wentworth brothers, 
who were opposite. Then there was 
a start and alond cry. She was not 
ashamed to be led before the old 
men, who were sorry for her, and 
who could protect her; but now 
at last the instinct of her woman- 
hood seized upon the unfortu- 
nate creature. She had made an 
involuntary rush towards him 
when she saw hiro first. Then she 


stopped short, and looked all round , 


her with a bewildered sudden con- 
sciousness, The blood rushed to her 
face, scorching and burning; she 
uttered a sudden cry of anguish 
and shame. “Oh, don’t forsake 
me!—don’t forsake me!—listen 
to the gentlemen!” cried poor 
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Rosa, and fell down in a sudden 
agony of self—comprehension at 
Wodehouse’s feet. 

For a few minutes after there was 
nothing but confusion in the room. 
Elsworthy had been standing be- 
hind backs, with a_ hbalf-fiendish 
look of rage and disappointment on 
his commonplace features. “ Let 
them help her as likes; I washes 
my hands of her,” he cried bit- 
terly, when he saw. her fall; and 
then rushed into the midst of 
the room, thrusting the others out 
of his way. The man was be- 
side himself with mortification, 
with disgust, and fury, and at the 
same time with a savage natu- 
ral affection for the creature who 
had baffled and disgraced him, yet 
still was his own. “Let alone— 
let alone, I tell you! There’s no- 
body as belongs to her but me,” 
cried Elsworthy, pushing up against 
the Doctor, who had lifted ber from 
the ground, As for Wodehouse, he 
was standing scowling down upon 
the pretty figure at his feet: not 
that the vagabond was utterly heart- 
less or could look at his victim 
without emotion; on the contrary, 
he was pale with terror, thinking 
he had killed her, wondering in his 
miserable heart if they would secure 
him at once, and furtively watch- 
ing the door to see if he had a 
chance of escape. When Mr. Waters 
seized his arm, Wodehouse gave a 
hoarse outcry of horror. “I'l marry 
her—oh, Lord, I'll marry her! I 


never meant anything else,” the 
wretched man cried, as he sank 
back again into his chair, He 


thought she was dead, as she lay 
with her upturned face on the car- 
pet, and in his terror and remorse 
and cowardice his heart seemed to 
stop beating. If he could have had 
a chance of escaping, he would not 
have hesitated to dash the old Doc- 
tor out of his way, and rush over 
the body of the unhappy girl whom 
he thought he had murdered, But 
Waters held him fast; and he sank 
back, panting and horrified, on his 
seat. “I never touched her; no- 
body can say I touched her,” mut- 
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tered the poor wretch to himself; 
and watched with fascinated eyes 
and the distinct apprehension of 


terror every movement and ¢ 


of position, calculating how 
might dart out when the window 
was opened—having forgotten for 
the moment that Jack Wentworth, 
as well as the companion who hens 
immediate watch over him, was 
the room, 

“She'll come to herself present- 
ly,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, “ We'll 
carry her upstairs. Yes, I know 
ou don’t approve of her, Miss 

‘entworth; nobody said you were 
to approve of her. Not that I think 
she’s a responsible moral agent my- 
self,” said the Doctor, lifting her 
up in his vigorous arms; “but in 
the mean time she has to be brought 
to life. Keep out of my way, Els- 
worthy; you should have looked 
better after the little fool. If she’s 
not accountable for her actions, 
you are,” he went on with a growl, 
thrusting away with his vigorous 
shouller the badly-hung frame of 
Rosa’s uncle, who was no. match 
for the Doctor. Thus the poor little 
girl was carried away in a kind of 
procession, Miss Leonora going first, 
“Not that I think her worth all 
this fuss, the vain little fool,” said 
Miss Leonora; “she'll come to 
herself, no fear of her;” but not- 
withstanding her protest, the strong- 
minded woman led the way. When 
the room was cleared, the gentle- 
men who remained took their seats 
mechanically, and stared at each 
other. In ‘the shame and confusion 
of the moment nobody could find 
anything to say, and the Ourate 
was magnanimous, and did not take 
advantage of hjs triumph. The 
silence was b by the Reetor, 
who rose up solemnly from his chair 
to speak. Probably no one in 
room had suffe so acutely as 
Mr. Morgan; his face was crim- 
son, his eyes suffused and ° 
Frank Wentworth rose involuntarily 
at the same moment, expecting, he 
could not tell why, to be addressed, 
but sat down again in a little con- 
fasion when he found that the 
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Rector had turned his eyes in a 
totally different direction. Mr. Mor- 
gan put the lamp out of the way, 
that he might be able to transfix 
with the full glow of his angry eyes 
the real offender, who sat only half 
conscious, absorbed with his own 
terror, by the lawyer’s side. 

“Sir!” said the Rector, in a tone 
which, severe as his voice was by 
nature, nobody had ever heard from 
his lips before, “you have put us 
all in a most ridiculous and painful 
position to-night. I don’t know 
whether you are capable of feeling 
the vileness of your own misconduct 
as regards the unhappy girl who has 
just beeu carried out of the room, 
but you certainly shall not leave 
the house without hearing——” 

Wodehouse gave such a_ start 
at these words that Mr. Morgan 
paused a moment. The Rector was 
quite uvaware of the relief, the 
sense of safety, which he bad inad- 
vertently conveyed to the mind of 
the shabby rascal whom he was 
addressing. He was then to be 
allowed to leave the house? “I'll 
leave the d——d place to-night, b 
Jove!” he mattered in his beard, 
and immediately sat up upon his 
chair, and turned: round with a kind 
of sullen vivacity to listen to the 
remainder of Mr, Morgan’s speech. 

“You shall not leave this house,” 
said the Rector, more peremptorily 
‘still, “without hearing what must 
be the opinion of every gentleman, 
of every honest man. You have 
been the occasion of bringing an 
utterly unfounded accusation a- 
gainst a—a young clergyman,” 
said Mr. Morgan, with a succession 
of gasps, “of—of the very highest 
character. You have, as I under- 
stand, sir, abused, his hospitality, 
and—and done your utmost to in- 
jure him when you owed him grati- 
tude. Not content with that, sir,” 
continued the Rector, “you have 
‘kept P pps very existence con- 
‘cealed, ontil the moment when you 


could injare your sisters. ou 


muy pe:haps be able to make 4 
miserable amends for the wrong 
you have done to the unfortunate 
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girl upstairs, but you can never 
make amends to me, sir, for betray- 
ing me into a ridiculous position, 
and leading me to do—an—an ab- 
surd and—and incredible injustice 
—to a—to my—to Mr. Frank Went- 
worth. Sir, you are a scoundrel!” 
cried Mr. Morgan, breaking down 
abruptly in an access of sudden 
fury. When the Rector had re | 
covered himself, he turned with 
great severity to the rest of the 
company: “Gentlemen, my wife 
will be glad to see you upstairs,” 
said Mr. Morgan. The sound of 
this hospitable invitation was as if 
he had ordered the entire assembly 
to the door; but nevertheless most 
of the company followed him as he 
rose, and without condescending 
to Jook round again, marched out 
of the library. The Squire rose 
with the rest, and took the hand 
of his son Frank and grasped it 
closely. Somehow, though he be- 
lieved Frank before, Mr. Wentworth 
was easier in his mind after the 
Rector’s speech. 

“TI think I will go upstairs and 
shake hands with him,” said the 
Squire, “and you had better come 
too, Frank. No doubt he will ex- 
pect it. He spoke up very well at 
the last, and I entirely agree with 
the Rector,” he said, looking sternly, 
but with a little curiosity, at the 
vagabond, who stood recovering 
himself, and ready to resume his 
hopeless swagger. It was well for 
Mr. Wentworth that he left the room 
at once, and went cheerfully upstairs 
to pay his respects to Mrs. Morgan. 
The Squire said, “Thank God!” 
quietly to himself when he got out 
of the library. “Things are mend- 
ing, surely even Jack — even 
Jack,” Mr. Wentworth said, under 
his breath; and the simple gentle- 
man said over a part of the general 
thanksgiving, as he went slowly, 
with an unusual gladness, up the 
stair. He might not have entered 
Mrs. Morgan's drawing-room wi’. 
such a relicved and brightened coun- 
tenance had be stayed ten minutes 
longer in the library, and listened 
to the further conversation there. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT. 


I, ETON. 


If Royal Commissions are to be 
issued at all, and if our national 
institntions in general are fair sub- 
jects fur public inquiry and sng- 
gested reformation, it can have sur- 
eee no one that the ordeal should 

ave been applied to onr Public 
Schouls. Rather, the wonder is 
that they should have escaped so 
long. Both extremities of our edu- 
cational system had already been 
strictly dealt with; the old village 
schoolmaster had been dethroned in 
favour of a new dynasty of black 
boards, and method, and organisa- 
tion; and every white-headed or- 
chin that knows or does not know 
his letters bas become an object 
of intense personal interest to her 
Majesty’s Inspector. Ancient Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are remodelled ; 
and the former especially, what with 
her own well-meant blunderings in 
the way of new examination sta- 
tutes, and the sweeping changes 
forced upon her by the Commis- 
sioners, finds herself in this rather 
embarrassing position—her educa- 
tional market stocked with a sud- 
den wealth of open scholarships, 
for which every college naturally 
demands candidates who bid fair 
for a first class, while the field of 
undergraduates, from which the 
choice has to be made, offers only 
an unlimited and increasing supply 
of plucks. Yet meanwhile, the great 
Public Schools, the narseries of our 
higher and middle classes, seemed 
to bear a charmed existence, un- 
assailed by any terrors of reform, 
Only an individual voice here and 
there ventured to call in question 
either their system or their details. 
The head-master sat upon his throne 
like Jove, looking down with a 
grand calmness upon mortal com- 
laints, impassive to the groans of 

atertamilias over the bills, as of 
Tirunculus under the birch. 


But the charm of that celestial 
quiet is broken, In these days of 
universal examination, perhaps the 
schoolmasters have no right to com- 
plain; otherwise, the tables seem to 
have been terribly turned upon 
them for a season, They have had 
to answer papers of examination- 
questions longer and stiffer than 
the most exacting among them could 
ever have had the heart to set. The 
Winchester masters have been had 
“up to books” even as the smallest 
college boy; and the aatocrats of 
Eton, Harrow, and Westminster have 
been “put on” in what, when they 
were fourth-form boys, they would 
have called “awfully stiff bits.” 
All this searching process has, of 
course, been conducted. by her 
Majesty’s “trusty and well-beloved” 
Commissioners with the. most per- 
fect urbanity and politeness; every 
one whose fortune it has been, at 
any time, to stand on the wrong 
side of an examination table, knows 
with what terrible civility the most 
disagreeable questions are put on 
such occasions, 

The result is a mass of informa- 
tion, much of which is extremely 
interesting — occasionally rather 
startling, and not seldom very amus- 
ing—which would never have been 
got at in any other way; and for 
which in itself, independently of 
any educational reforms which may 
follow, the pablic might well feel 
very much indebted to her Majesty’s 
Government. If the matter con- 
tained in the four Blue voluines just 
issued had been put into a different 
shape, and judiciously edited with 
something like sensation titles, the 
Stationery Office might have not 
only covered their expenses by the 
sale, but have made a very handsome 
profit by the speculation, 

The Commission (issued in Jaly, 
1861) was empowered to make in- 
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quiry into the revenues, adminis- 
tration, and management of Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charter- 
- House, St. Paul’s, Merchant Tay- 
lors’, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrews- 
bury; and into the “system and 
course of studies” pursued in each 
school. It’ has taken something 
like two years and a half to com- 
plete its Report; but the work seems 
to have been done thoroughly. Not 
only were printed queries, embrac- 
ing every ible s pect of inquiry, 
sent round to the authorities of each 
of these schools, and the witnesses 
afterwards confronted with their 
written depositions, and subjected 
to a searching cross-examination 
thereupon; but some of the most 
intelligent of the scholars whom 
each school had lately sent up to 
the universities, were also examined 
on the same points of education and 
discipline; and, in order to test the 
system from every point of view, 
even a junior King’s scholar of 
Eton, a junior college-boy of Win- 
chester, and a junior foundationer 
of the Charter-House—boys from 
twelve to fourteea—were summoned 
to give evidence, more especially as 
to their personal experiences in the 
important matter of fagging. These 
several classes of witnesses were 
plainly necessary to the case, if 
anything like a thorough investi- 
gation was to be made. But the 
Commissioners would have gone 
much farther than this, if they 
bad had their way. They pro- 
to have a special examina- 

tion of “the senior boys, constitut- 
ing about one-fifth of each school,” 
in the subjects ordinarily taught— 
Latin and Greek translation, Ma- 
thematics, History, &c.; and a cir- 
cular, containing this proposal, was 
sent round to each of the head-mas- 
ters. That such a proceeding, how- 
ever plausible at first sight, was 
really “objectionable both in prin- 
ciple and details,” was what sen- 
sible men like the Oommissioners 
ought to have felt at once, and 
what they were soon reminded of 
Wy the unanimous remonstrance of 
e school authorities. We say 
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unanimous, because both Dr. Tem- 
ple and Dr. Kennedy, who gave a 
very reluctant consent, expressed 
at the same time their distinct 
objections; and certainly neither 
Rugby nor Shrewsbury had any 
reason to shrink from any test 
which could be applied to their 
work, or any presumed comparison 
with the results at other public 
schools, The objections will be 
found ably and temperately stated 
in the replies of the several head- 
masters; it is enough to say here 
that all felt that the results of such 
an examination, if published, would 
assame a fallacious importance, and 
that the examination itself would 
be a serious infringement of the in- 
dependent government of the school, 
So the Commissioners gave up that 
part of their scheme; finding, as 
they say in the closing letter of 
their correspondence, that they 
could not obtain “the general con- 
currence” of the authorities; find- 
ing, as they should have said, that 
the authorities concurred unani- 
mously in protesting against it, and 
that the common sense of every 
one interested in public education 
would in this instance have backed 
the masters. 

But the Commission did not limit 
itself, in the collection of evidence, 
to schoolmasters or schoolboys.— 
They issued a separate examina- 
tion-paper for “Professors, Tutors, 
and others” at the two universi- 
ties; who thus found themselves a 
second time brought into court, but 
on this occasion rather as witnesses 
for the prosecution than as co-de- 
fendants, They were asked, amongst 
other questions, “how far the edu- 
cation given at the schools from 
which the university is fed, fulfils 
satisfactorily one of its main pur- 
poses, that of preparing boys for 
the university course, by grounding 
them in those studies;” “how far 
scholarship appears to have ad- 
vanced or declined” of late years; 
whether they have “observed any 
marked differences between differ- 
ent schools;” and whether “the 
moral training and character of the 
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young men who have come up to 
the university from public schools” 
has improved or deteriorated. 

On this latter question—to which, 
thongh it comes last upon the Oom- 
missioners’ paper, we may be very 
sure they attached the first import- 
ance—we gladly say a few words 
at the outset, because they are very 
pleasant words to say. If there is 
one point on which the witnesses 
are unanimous, it is on this; that in 
the moral tone and habits of the 
young men who go e. year after 
year from our public schools to the 
university there is an improvement, 
in a very marked degree, within the 

resent generation. “The senior 
ead of a house,” says one Oxford 
witness, “is reported to have said 
that the improvement in the morals 
of the members of the university 
since the beginning of the century 
is not to be called a reformation, 
bat a revolution.” No doubt, the 
venerable author of this emphatic 
testimony has lived to see great 
and most desirable and needful 
change in the habits, not only of 
undergraduate life, but in the life 
of the senior common-room; but 
even moch younger men trace 
thankfully the same improvement 
through later years, and readily 
admit that in this important re- 
spect the present day is better than 
their own. In point of morality, 
economy, sobriety, good sense in 
their amusements, and the absence 
of riot and disorder, the modern 
undergraduate comes out in very 
favourable contrast to those who 
occupied his rooms and trod the 
same old High Street twenty and 
thirty years ago. It is somewhat 
curious to remark the various 
causes, proximate or remote, to 
which the successive witnesses, all 
men of ability and experience, are 
inclined to attribute the change 
which they all gladly recognise. 
One—not himself a Rugby man— 
adds yet another testimony to Rug- 
by’s great head-master: he dates 
the change distinctly “from the 
time that Arnold's pupils began to 
come up to Oxford.” Another be- 
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lieves that he noticed “a marked 
difference for the better,’ arising 
from “the fourteen-penny income- 
tax” (which certainly has not had 
too many admirers), “and the 
wholesome stimulus of the Crimean 
war;” several attribute much of 
the happy result to the introduc- 
tion of athletic sports; others again 
to “the multiplication of university 
examinations ;” “the closer per- 
sonal relations that exist between 
tutor and pupils, both at school 
and college”’—certainly one of the 
most encouraging features of modern 
education; and, what bas perhaps 
really most of all to do with the 
change, though it is difficult to say 
whether as cause or as result,—the 
improved state of public opinion, 
This marked improvement in the 
habits of English student life, to 
which those who are best qualified 
to judge bear such willing testi- 
mony, and which has long been 
patent to all who have even a slight 
knowledge of the university world 
as it was and is, has been accom- 
panied, as all good things are, with 
some slight drawbacks. The minor 
morals—so to speak—of the mo- 
dern undergraduate are decidedly 
not an improvement upon those of 
his predecessors. In very gentle 
language—too gentle, we venture 
to think, for the occasion—some of 
the college officers notice that which 
threatens to be one counteracting 
evil to very much of promising © 
in the young men of our own 
ay. “They are less attentive to 
small matters of discipline than 
they were.” “Manners, in the’ 
popular sense of the term, have 
not improved; there is an osten- 
tatious disregard of minor regu- 
lations, and a corresponding (I 
think consequent) falling off in 
the small courtesies which dis- 
tinguish the gentleman.” We 
could wish, indeed, that these 


words of mild and yet forcible re- 
buke—not as from a college tutor 
to undergraduates, but as from a 
gentleman to gentlemen — were 
printed, not only in a Government 
blue-book, or even in these pages, 
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but in some conspicuous place in 
every college hall, debating society, 
club-room, sixth-form room, and 
school, library. Would that every 
undergraduate who casts his eye 
on the-e lines as he picks up the 
Magazine from the table of the 
Union, would believe how those 
who have, for every reason, the 
most | sympathies with under- 
graduate life, who recoguise joy- 
fully the immense amount of good 
which leavens it all in a degree un- 
known in their own younger days, 
are pained and vexed to notice this 
“falling off in the courtesies which 
distinguish the gentleman”! We 
may be “inclined to believe,” with 
one of the Commissioners’ witnesses, 
“that in essentials there is still as 
strong a sense of reverence and 
right as there has ever been;” but 
there can be no question that in 
outward demeanour and address 
towards their elders and towards 
those in authority, as well as in 
that proper self-respect which shows 
itself in the appropriate dress and 
bearing of a gentleman, there is a 
lamentable fulling off. No one 
would wish to recall the days when 
the loungers of the High Street 
sunned themselves in the eyes of 
milliners’ apprentices in flaunting 
waistcvats and ridiculous jewellery ; 
but the short pipe and the cap of 
all colours are surely an aping of 
the absurdities of the German 
Bursch which sits but ill upon the 
English scholar. The courtesies and 
proprieties of “gentle life” are not 
to be put upon the same level as 
the moral virtues; but they form 
the complements of that character 
which, when complete, we are jus- 
tified in ranking above all others— 
an English gentleman. No name 
stands liigher in the grateful me- 
mory of Oxford—none should have 
greater weight with every public- 
school man and university student— 
than his, the courtier, the scholar, 
the statesman, and the Ohristian, 
the very founder of our public edu- 
cation, who bade his boys at Win- 
chester observe the “curialis mo- 


dus,” and took for his own motto, 
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“Manners maketh man.” It is a 
principle as old as St. Paul, and 
which must last until all society is 
disorganised ; the evil fashion of a 
day may affect bad manners, but 
they must go out again, like peri- 
wigs or hoops and patches. 
The causes of this degeneracy in 
young men’s manners the witnesses 
have not thought it worth while 
to investigate. Something of the 
same kind is noticed in society 
generally ; so that in this, as has 
always been the case in other points 
of more importance, our sons are 
only exaggerating the sins of their 
fathers. And just as good springs 
out of evil—as the execrated double 
income-tax is said to have been the 
mother of undergraduate economy 
—so in this particular some evil has 
probably sprang out of an undoubt- 
ed good—the more familiar and 
confidential relations which are 
now generally cultivated between 
a boy and his master at school, and 
an undergraduate and his ‘college 
authorities. It would be going too 
far to say that this familiarity has 
bred anything like contempt, but 
it has certainly weakened the bar- 
riers of respect and deference. The 
blame is not entirely on the side of 
the younger party. If outward re- 
cognition of these duties is treated 
as a matter of indifference, it will 
soon be discontinued; and it will 
be strange if, in young and un- 
formed min/s, the feeling cf what 
Wwe may term reverence does not 
suffer in consequence. Certainly, 
if anything like “an ostentatious 
disregard of minor . regulations” 
correctly describes tHe state of 
things in an English university, the 


‘blame rests in quite a different 


quarter to that in which the wit- 
ness intended to apply it. Osten- 
tatious disobedience on the part of 
those in statu pupillari is to be 
met by an equally “ ostentatious” 
exercise of authority. Nor do we 
exactly understand what, in a ques- 
tion of discipline, “minor” regula- 
tions mean. If they are unneces- 
sary or vexatious, let them be dis- 
continued ; if they are wholesome 
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and judicious, let them be enforced. 
But we have very grave doubts 
whether the improvement which 
has been justly remarked in the 
habits of the younger members of 
the university .is to be attributed to 
any corresponding improvement in 
college discipline or supervision, 

This favourable evidence from 
the universities is only what might 
reasonably be expected from what 
comes out, most clearly and satis- 
factorily, in the course of this in- 
quiry, as to the moral tone and 
state of feeling in the schools them- 
selves, Scholarship may not be 
all that is to be desired; there may 
be abuses and negligences which 
deserve exposure and call for refor- 
mation; but public schools are no 
longer what an excellent man once 
called them, with a too near ap- 
proach to truth, “the seats and 
nurseries of vice.” There may be 
sceptics who miglit hesitate to ac- 
cept without reservation the testi- 
mony here lorne by the masters as 
to the general character of their 
scholars; such witnesses would na- 
turally, it might be said, make the 
best of the results of a training for 
which they are themselves respon- 
sible; but no one can read the 
honest-hearted and independent tes- 
timony of the young men who have 
just gone up from their respective 
schools to college, without placing 
the most implicit confidence in the 
good word which they give their 
old school* and their old schoolfel- 
lows. Oaptains of the schovl, cap- 
tains of the eleven, captains of the 
boats—successful scholars or suc- 
cessful athletes—young noblemen 
of Eton, or hard-working common- 
ers of Rugby (and the Commis- 
sioners wisely took care to have be- 
fore them representatives of each)— 
all who bave had the best means of 
knowing school-life intimately in 
all its shades of good and’ evil, 
speak of it in terms which may well 
carry hope and comfort to the heart 
of many an anxious parent, Very 
few of them, indeed, will give a 
confident reply to a pet question 
of the Oommissioners,—whether 
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they think that, on the whole, 
“their time was profitably spent” 
at school, and whether they “are 
satisfied with the result?” let us be 
thankful that no Royal OCommis- 
sion is empowered to exact such an 
account of our maturer years); some 
of them think, as any of us may 
think, that they “ might have done 
more;” but all agree, each for their 
own school, with only such shades 
of difference that it would be invi- 
dious to distinguish them, that the 
tone of public feeling among the 
boys themselves is, on the whole, 
sound and healthy; that “ there 
would be a general reprobation of 
anything ungentlemanlike or dis- 
honourable ;” that drinking and 
other gross vices, though not un- 
known, are confined to a_ small 
set, whose reputation amongst their 
schoolfellows is not good, and usu- 
ally carried on with such secrecy, 
that the danger of contagious ex- 
ample becomes comparatively small ; 
that swearing, lying, gambling, and 
bullying, were almost universally 
discountenanced by popular opin- 
ion. Even lying to a master—in 
which respect school’ morality in 
past years was very conventional 
indeed—has come to be considered, 
at least by the upper forms, in the 
light which it deserves. Smoking, 
which schoolboys have been apt to 
aspire to as a manly virtue, has 
gone out of fashion at Eton, and is 
voted “very silly” at Rugby. Into 
the higher question of religious 
training—always a difficult and de- 
licate subject to handle with school- 
boys—we do not choose to enter 
here, further than to say that the 
evidence elicited on this important 

oint fully justifies the words of the 

eport, that “much of it is very 
satisfactory.” 

But the satisfaction which the 
Commissioners have expressed as to 
the moral training of our public 
schools, as having been, “upon the 
whole, eminently successful,” and 
“greatly improved during tbe last 
thirty or forty years”—a conclusion 
in which they are fully justified by 
the evidence—is not extended to 
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the intellectual results of their teach- 
ing. Even classical scholarship, to 
which some of our great schools 
confine their curriculam almost ex- 
clusively, they fail to secure, in any 
creditable degree, for the large ma- 
jority of those whom they sead up 
to the universities,—and these, be it 
remembered, form not more than 
one-third of their scholars; they 
turn out double the number into 
other lines of life, year after year, 
with what may fairly be assumed 
to be, in most cases, a still more 
imperfect education. And yet the 
evidence which. proves these defec- 
tive results is the evidence of friends 
to their system, not that of hostile 
Witnesses, eager to prove a case, 
The heads and tutors of Christ- 
church and Balliol are certainly not 
prejudiced against public schools; 
nor are the tests on which they have 
formed their judgment very severe. 
“ Portions of one Greek and one 
Latin book” (which have been read 
beforehand by the candidate), a 
knowledge of the rules of grammar, 
“the tolerable writing of Latin 
prose,” and elementary arithmetic, 
are clearly not too much to expect 
from a boy who comes up from the 
higher forms of Eton and Harrow to 
matricolate at Oxford. Yet, with 
this mild test, the authorities of 
Christchurch have occasionally been 
driven either to remand or finally 
reject nearly one-half of their can- 
didates. ‘Very few can construe 
with accuracy a piece from an author 
they profess to have read; we never 
try them with an unseen passage; it 
would be useless to do so.” ‘“ The 
college would be left half empty,” 
says a tutor of University, “if such 
a test were insisted on,” Nor is 
this sdeficiency in classical attain- 
ments compensated by any kind of 
satisfactory proof that in the course 
of training there have been secured 
to these young men the general ad- 
vantages of a liberal education. We 
do not mean as to mathematics, his- 
tory, or modern languages, of which 
we shall have to speak hereafter ; 
bat of that scholarlike English edu- 
cation which it has always been as- 
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sumed that our public schools give, 
not so much by direct instruction in 
English grammar or composition, as 
by implication through translation 
from the classical languages. It will 
surprise many readers, as it has sur- 
prised us, far more than any failures 
in Greek and Latin, or even in arith- 
metic, to learn that “in one of the 
examinations in Literis Humaniori- 
bus, nearly half the pass-men were 
imperfect spellers,” and that “ five- 
sixths of the pupil-teachers in 
schools receiving aid from Govern- 
ment are better readers than five- 
sixths of the men who come to the 
university.” “I have had,” says 
another examiner, “ sometimes to 
remind myself and my _ brother 
examiners, that we were not at 
liberty to pluck for bad spelling, 
bad English, or worse writing.” 
Such evidence, more or less con- 
firmed by others, and all favourable 
witnesses, is certainly startling. 
And it may well be asked, if such 
are the failures of those who may 
be fairly termed in some degree a 
picked class of scholars, what sort 
of education have our public schools 
given to the other two-thirds who 
never go through a _ university 
course at all, but enter the army or 
the civil service, or a mercantile 
house, or engage at once in other 
ways in the actual business of life? 
The statistics for the answer to this 
question are not so easily obtained. 
Bat neither the army nor the civil 
service examinations are very for- 
midable; yet a very small propor- 
tion of the candidates have ventured 
to face the examiners direct from 
any school; they think it necessary 
to go through a special crammin 
process with a private tutor; an 
though this is very commonly a mis- 
take on the part of themselves or 
their friends, and a much better 
preparation might easily have been 
made by a little honest hard work 
during their last school half-year, 
still it does not speak favourably for 
their confidence in the school-teach- 
ing. But probably not the warmest 
advocate of the public school sys- 
tem will contend that, if it fails to 
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give a good classical education, it gives 
a good general education instead ; and 
most of the masters would certainly 
repudiate any such defence if it were 
made for them. Either they teach 
the classics, or they teach nothing, 
virtaally; for history, geography, 
modern languages, and even mathe- 
matics, are confessedly, even at Rugby 
and Harrow, where they receive most 
attention, only supplementary to 
the main work of theschool. And 
it comes to this, which is very mo- 
derately expressed in the Report of 
the Commission :— 


“Tf a youth, after four or five years 
spent at svhool, quits it at nineteen un- 
able to construe an easy bit of Latin or 
Greek without the help of a dictionary, 
or to write Latin grammatically, almost 
ignorant of geography and of the histo 
of his own country, unacquainted wit 
any modern language but his own, and 
hardly competent to write English cor- 
rectly, to do a simple sum, or stumble 
through an easy proposition of Euclid, a 
total stranger to the laws which govern 
the physical world, and to its structure, 
with-an eye and hand unpractised in 
drawing, and without knowing a note 
of music, with an uncultivated mind and 
no taste for reading and observation, his 
intellectual education must certainly be 
accounted a failure, though there may 
be no fault to find with his principles, 
character, or manners. We by no 
means intend to represent this as atype 
of the ordinary product of English 
nw ag school education; but speaking 

oth from the evidence we have receiv- 
ed, and from opportunities of observa- 
tion open to all, we must say that it is 
a type much more common than it 
ought to be.”—Report, p. 31. 


Assuming, then, that the results 
of our public school teaching are, 
in the case of the great majority of 
those who go through it, by no 
means such as we should have a 
right to expect from the very high 
cost of such an education, indepen- 
dently of the large revenues from 
the bequests of founders, and from 
the undoubted ability of the teach- 
ers, the next important. inquiry is, 
What are the causes of this compar- 
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ative failure, and are they remedi- 
able? -! 

There is one well-known popular 
outcry against the whole system,’ 
raised more’ or less Joudly from’ 
time to time, perhaps not quite so 
vehemently of late years, but still 
the voice of a large party—that the 
mistake lies in retaining Latin and 
Greek as the staple of school-work; 
and that the panacea for the ad-. 
mitted ignorance of young England 
is, to adopt for the majority of boys 


what is now known as a “special”: 


edacation: and that as the boy, 
when he goes out into life, is not: 


likely to read much Greek, and! 
still less likely to write much Latin: 


verse, he had much better learn 
from the beginning something which 
is practical and usefal. If any eda- 
cational .reformer takes up these 
blue-books with any, notion that he 
is going to find this line of reform 


recommended by the Commission, : 


he may shut them up at onee, and; 
rest assured that he would derive 
no ‘comfort whatever from their 
perusal. 


characteristic letter of warning ad- 


dressed to one of their namber by. 
Mr. Gladstone,* whose utterances. 


are never more welcome than when 


he quits the battle ground of polix' 


ties fur the peaceful service of the 
Muses, 


“the danger of timidity in the 
work of reform,” and of “ treatihg 


private interests with extravagant, 
tenderness,” he goes on to warn) 


them against being misled by “the 
low. utilitarian’ argument in the 
matter of education.” « He trusts’ 
that they will pronounce “a distinct’ 
affirmative on the proposition that the’ 


classical training is the proper basis 
He is not’ 


of a liberal education.” 
altogether satisfied (being naturally 
somewhat difficult to satisfy) with the 
commonplaces usually broaght for- 


ward as arguments in snpport of. 


this view; and the way in which 


he bimself puts it deserves perhaps a : 
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The Commissioners have: 
printed in their Appendix a very: 


After urging upon them,’ 
in his House of Oommons style,’ 
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wider circulation than in an Appen- 
dix to a Parliamentary Report :— 

* * But why, after all, is the classical 
training paramount! Is it because we 
find it established # because it improves 
memory or taste, or gives precision, or 
develops the faculty of speech? All 
these are but partial and fragmentary 
statements, so many narrow glimpses 
of a great and comprehensive truth, 
That truth I take to be, that the modern 
European civilisation from the middle 
age downwards is the compound of two 

at factors, the Christian religion for 
e spirit of man, and the Greek (and 
in a secondary degree the Roman) dis- 
cipline for his mind and intellect. St. 
Paul is the apostle of the Gentiles, and 
is in his own person a symbol of this 
great wedding. The place, for example, 
of Aristotle and Plato in Christian edu- 
cation is not arbitrary, nor in principle 
mutable. The materials of what we call 
classical training were prepared, and we 
have a right to say were advisedly and 
rovidentially prepared, in order that 
1t might become, not a mere adjunct, 
but (in mathematical phrase) the com- 
plement of Christianity in its applica- 
tion to the culture of the human being, 
.as a being formed both for this world 
and for the world to come.” 


Whether influenced by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s special warning, or by the 
opinions of those eminent writers 
whom they quote on the subject, or 
by the tenor of the evidence brought 
before them in the course of their 
inquiry (and this last aione would fully 
justify their conclusions), the Commis- 
sioners report as follows :— 

‘We believe that for the instruction 
of boys, especially when collected in a 
large school, it is material that there 
should be some one principal branch of 
study, invested with a recognised and, 
if possible, a traditional importance ; to 
which the principal weight should be 
assigned, and the largest share of time 
and attention given, We believe, that 
this is necessary in order to concentrate 
attention, to stimulate industry, to 
supply to the whole school a common 
grourd of literary interest, and a com- 
mon path of promotion. We 


are of opinion that the classical lan- 
ages and literature should continue 

to hold,'as they do now, the principal 

place in public schoo) education,” 


. It would be wholly out of place 
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here to reproduce the arguments on 
which the Commissioners have found- 
ed this sound and wise conclusion. It 
is a question which has been before 
the public in every possible shape, 
almost ad nauseam. That the masters 
of public schools, living in an atmo- 
sphere of classics, should be unanimous 
in support of the established principle, 
might of course be taken for granted : 
they may be assumed as prejadiced— 
honestly prejudiced—witnesses. But 
there are at least two remarkable 
testimonies from men whose studies 
and habits of thought have lain in 
quite a different direction, and whose 
names give authority to their words, 
which deserve to be weighed care- 
fully by all who are iuclined to ques- 
tion “the use of so much Latin and 
Greek.” The first is from Professor 
Airy, the Astronomer-Royal. 


* Q. You would not on any account 
disturb the classics, as the basis of Eng- 
lish education at our great public 
schools? A. I would not on any ac- 
count; and perbape more importance 
may be attached to my opinion in that 
respect, as being professionally, as I may 
say, a mathematician, and having made 
my strong points in that science, I 
still cannot sufficiently express the im- 
portance I attach to the study of the 
classics.” 


The other is from Dr. Hooker, of 
the Kew Botanical Gardens, and is 
brought out rather unwillingly, the 
witness being a warm advocate for 
the introduction into schools of the 
natural sciences. He is speaking of 
“the higher branches of the medical 
profession.” 


“Q. As a matter of fact, it is the 
case that the classical education is be- 
coming more valued? You may say 
that generally? I think so, decidedly. 
Q. Than twenty years ago? Yes, 
Q. You do not know the grounds on 
which account chiefly it is valued, 
whether for the sake of the medical 
literature contained in the classical 
languages, or for the sake of the dis- 
cipline? It is for the sdke of the dis- 
cipline chiefly, and for the proof that a 
man has had so much mental culture.” 


Even Dr. Carpenter, another of 
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the scientific witnesses examined, 
while maintaining that no educa- 
tion can be complete which is not 
“supplemented” by the physical 
sciences, attaches very high import- 
ance to the “philosophical study of 
language,” and considers “that we 
do not understand the meaning and 
the value of language, until we have 
tried to put our thoughts into a 
language different from our own.” 
One of these witnesses indeed—Mr. 
Faraday — thinks that a classical 
training in some sense “really in- 
jares the mind for the reception of 
other knowledge; but he makes, 
very honestly and candidly, the 
somewhat important admission, that 
he is not himself “an educated man, 
according to the usual phraseology, 
and therefore can make no compari- 
son between languages and nataral 
knowledge, except as regards the 
utility of language in conveying 
thoughts.” 

Perhaps the most convincing 
proof that the unsatisfactory results 
of public school education are not 
to be fairly attributed to any undue 
importance attached to classics, 
will be found in the fact, which is 
sufficiently established by the evi- 
dense, that as a rule —of course 
with many exceptions — the boys 
who are furthest advanced in clas- 
sics also take at least their fair place 
in the other branches — mathema- 
tics, history, modern languages — in 
those schools where these form part 
of the regular work: and that where 
a special class has been formed, with 
the view of studying more practical 
subjects—as, for example, the army 
class at Eton—and where, in con- 
sideration of these special studies, 
some exemption from classical 
lessons or composition has been 
offered, this class has been joined 
by “the most idle and worthless 
boys in the school,” eager, not to 
prepare themselves for the army, 
or for anything else, but merely to 
“shirk the regular work ;”"* becaus 
as the Report pats it very tersely an 
sensibly, “it is not necessary to be 


clever in order to gain solid advan- 
tage- from the study of Latin and 
Greek; it is only necessary to 
be attentive, a condition equally in- 
dispensable to progress in any other 
study.” And this habit of atten- 
tion is exactly the most disagree- 
able and the most valuable thing 
which boys have to learn. 


And here we have the main root 


of all the unsatisfactory results, long 
if not loudly complained of, alike 
by aver? op ee ae have to 
reject, and by disappointed parents 
ws was sons are rejected, honestly 
confessed and lamented by many 
schoolmasters, and now ‘publicly 
announced by a Royal Commission. 
The fault does not lie mainly in 
the subjects of the awe | in 
the hours devoted or not devoted to 
this or that branch of education; it 
is not to be remedied by an hour a 
day subtracted from Latin and given 
to botany. It must have been a sati- 
rist amongst the Commissioners who 
penned the words in their Report— 
“We have found no difficalty in 
ascertaining what is taught at these 
schools; to discover what and how 
much is learnt in them is difficult.” 
You may pile Greek lessons upon 
Latin, physical science lectures upon 
mathematical, and superadd teach- 
ers of all the ologies and all the 
accomplishments in rotation, until 
you make your school time-table 
something more awfully complicat- 
ed than Bradshaw; but unless you 
can secure honest work on the part 
of your scholars as well as fine 
names for the heading of your col- 
umns, you may accomplish a very 
taking programme for an advertis- 
ing academy, but you will have left 
real education where it is now. 
What is the use of quoting, as Mr, 
Faraday does, such men as the 
Stephensons in proof that there is 
something wrong in the system, 
because such men were found not in 
it, but out of it? George Ste- 
phenson worked, and would have 
worked in any public school in 
which he had been placed, as well 
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as ina coal mine. But you cannot 
_make a boy an engineer simply by 
stopping his supplies of Latin and 
Greek. If an elaborate system of 
well-paid and able teachers fails to 
insure in the majority of public- 
school boys a decent amount of 
classical scholarship, is it at all 
‘more certain that a staff of scienti- 
fic lecturers will turn them out com- 

tent mechanicians or natural phi- 
osophers? It would be a very poor 
compliment to these sciences to 
assume that less real ability, or less 
capacity for work, were required, in 
order to a satisfactory progress in 
these, than are demanded in the de- 
partment of philology. And even 
such a poor modicum of philological 
knowledge as the Oxford authbori- 
ties are forced to put up with at 
their matriculations, is at least as 
valuable an elementary education as 
an imperfect smattering of seience. 
Amateur Latin prose- that won't 
construe is as useful, even in a prac- 
tical point of view, avd more 
harmless, than amateur steam-en- 
gines that won’t go, or amateur 
chemical combinations which blow 
up the operator. 

No; the Oommissioners, in setire 
or sober earnest, are perfectly right 
in this. It is not so much what is 
taught, but what is learnt, which is 
the test of education: we hold, and 
they hold, a classical training to be 
the best basis ofall, provided the 
basis be sound; but, as an accu- 
rate and grammatical knowledge of 
French would involve a more valu- 
able mental discipline than a mere 
shambling construe of Latin or 
Greek, so the really careful study 
of any one or more of the physical 
sciences would no doubt be a better 
training fora boy than the practice 
of conversation in English French, 
to which some of the Commissioners 
seem inclined to attach a very un- 


due importance. But the ordinary 
schoolboy, so well described in the 
words of the Report—* who has 
the restless activity and love of 
lay that belong to youth and 
Peatth, who, like his elders, thinks . 
somewhat slowly, and does not ex- 
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press himself reauily, and to whom 
mental effort is troublesome ”"—is as 
difficult to win to a patient study of 
the laws of physics as of the rales 
of grammar. e quite agree with 
the Commissioners in regretting that 
natural science should, with some 
exceptions, be ‘ practically excluded 
from the education of the higher 
classes in England.” That it should 
be entirely ignored in some of our 
public schools is, we think with 
them, “a plain defect and a great 
practical evil.” But we think they 
are mistaken in supposing that, 
amongyt English schoolboys, those 
who have little aptitade for litera- 
ture, but have a distinct aptitude 
for science, are “many.” There are 
such boys we A owe but we be- 
lieve them to be very few, just as 
really scientific men are few; and 
to encourage the breed of scientific 
dabblers we should hold to be any- 
thing but desirable. No doubt, if 
you institute a chemistry class, or a 
geological lecture in a school, and 
offer exemption from a copy of 
Greek iambics or Latin prose to 
those who attend it, you will excite 
the scientific tastes of the school to 
a wonderiul extent; you will fill 
your lecture-room with aspiring 
chemists and geologists at once, not 
that they love science more, but that 
they love Latin and Greek less, 
Your lecture-room will become as 
popular as the Oave of Adullam. 
There is another way, too, in which 
many boys are very fond of science, 
much in the same way as the little 
Tom Tulliver, of pleasant memory, 
was “very fond of animals—4, ¢., of 
throwing stones at them;” they 
like anything which affords them 
amusement. The rifle-corps which 
has been formed of late in most 
schools is popular enough so far as 
the shooting practice goes; but in 
some cases it has had to be discon 
tinued altogether, because the boys 
will not give the necessary amount 
of time and patience to the really 
valuable part, the drill, The ex- 
periments in the chemistry class, 
and the excursions with the botani- 
cal professor, will be a form of 
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study far more to their mind than 
Greek verbs and the rules of syntax. 
And no doubt there is a theory of 
modern education which consists in 
“making things pleasant,” and 
studying the bent of the inclination, 
and providing that a boy shall learn 
what he likes, and that only. It is 
not quite in accordance with an old 
book which teils us that “it is good 
for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth,” and that wisdom is wont to 
lead her pupil “ at the first by crook- 
ed ways, and torment him with her 
discipline ;” nor do we believe it to 
be a theory which would find any 
acceptance in the eyes of the pre- 
sent Commission. 

But, as matters stand at present, 
classical training, with the majority 
of public-school boys, seems very 
little more than aname. Let us look 
a little at Eton school life, as it ap- 
pears in the light thrown on it by 
these volumes of evidence. Eton 
has a natural right to the first place 
in any inguiry, as being par eacel- 
lence the public school of England; 
but we are sorry to observe that, 
in the discussion of this particular 
question of failure, the Report gives 
it a special pre-eminence on quite 
a different ground. Eton, with its 
800 boys, wins a far less proportion 
of university prizes than other 
schools, and contributes far more 
than its share of ignorance fo the 
general stock. Of those “melan- 
choly failures” which vex the mind 
of the Dean of Christchurch in his 
undergraduates, the Eton men form 
the very large majority. The fact 
itself might be passed over in cha- 
ritable silence, or merely so far no- 
ticed as to point out some of the 
probable causes—for the verdict is 
accompanied by what the French 
call “extenuating circumstances” — 
were it not for the remarkable self- 
complacency with which some of 
the Eton authorities accept their 
inferior position in point of scholar- 
ship, and boldly propound educa- 
tional aims which will probably be 
as novel to many readers as to our- 
selves. Every one knows that there 
are a considerable number of parents 


‘who send their boys to Eton, not, 
with any real wish to have them 
educated at all, but simply, as this 
re has it, “to form friendships, 
and to be made gentlemen ;” many 
with even a less creditable view 
than this—merely, it may be said, 
for the name of the thing. These 
are of course not men of high rank 
or education themselves, but chiefly 
of the nouveaux riches, who can 
and will pay for a step in position 
for their children, There are also 
at Eton, in a much latger propor- 
tion than at. any other public school, 
lads of high rank and large expec- 
tations, who understand very early 
in life that work in any shape is 
not their vocation, and who give 
more or less a leaven of indolence to 
the school. We were quite prepared 
to have conscientious teachers con- 
fess and lament this, as many of 
them do, and to find allowance 
made for it in any comparative re- 
port of the school as a place of 
education. But few would antici- 

te such a plea as this, gravely put 
forth in evidence before a Oommis- 
sion of Inquiry, and, we may add, 
in a tone which corresponds very 
much with that of some other Eton 
authorities. The witness is one of the 
masters, who takes occasion, in his 
written replies to the queries of the 
Commission, to “refer to another 
feature which an Eton education calls 
into existence ;”—‘ I mean a kind of 
serenity and repose of character ; this 
will be at once recognised as a well- 
known characteristic of free-minded 
English gentlemen, and I think Eton 
has its fall share in perpetuating 
this characteristic in an age in which 
there is much vieing with, mach 
outrunning and outwitting one an- 
other. ton being, from its size 
and local advantages, commonly con- 
sidered the first school in the coun- 
try, there is no strain at work on 
the boys to outtop another school, 
I have heard parents of boys in 
other public schools say that the 
boys gave them the idea as though 
they were always on tiptoe straining 
to overlook some other school; from 
any such habitual strain the Eton 


ee 





boy is free.” Mr 8S. Hawtrey, 
* Appendix, 162. 

One classical author, then, at least, 
there is, whose philosophy is deeply 
and successfully studied at Eton. 
The opening of the second book of 
Locretins is somewhat of a locus 
communis, but Mr Hawtrey has il- 
lustrated it in quite an original man- 
ner. Eton boys, under the guidance 
of their masters, have safely reached 
those— 

“ Edita doctrini sapientum templa serend, 

Despieere unde queas alios, passimque 


videre 
mney” atque viam palantes qu#rere 
te: 


Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies niti prestante labore.” 
No aspirations after Balliol scholar- 
ships or places in the class-lists, or 
other petty ambitions, disturb the 
serenity of an Etonian’s mind. 
Those “ways of life” may excite 
the miserable rivalry of Wykeham- 
ists or Rugbeians— vain mortals, 
toiling in the lower world of scho- 
larship, “ vieing with and outrun- 
ning and outwitting one another ;” 
in such contests Eton can look 
calmly on, in that “repose of char- 
acter” which marks her stndents, 
watching their miserable struggles 
in a sort of grand disdain. Such is 
the latest free translation of the 
epicurean poet, as rendered in the 
schoolrooms of Eton. It must be 
upon this principle (at least we can 
discover no other) that the present 
head-master, Mr. Balston, declares 
Eton to be “the most progressive 

school in the country.”* 

There can be no doubt of the 
fact that, whether we are to look 
upon it as an advantage or a defi- 
ciency, emulation is foreign to the 
spirit of the place. The fact is ad- 
mitted, excused, or lamented, by 
almost every Eton witness, Now, 
emulation has always been held to 
be one of the great advantages, so 
far as progress is concerned, of 
bringing boys together in a public 
school. It is the principle upon 
which all teachers, excepting a few 


. enthusiasts, have acted from time 
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immemorial, and continue to act. 
The natural tendency, in nine 
schoolboys out of ten, is either 
to active out-door amusements, or 
(which is much worse) to general 
indolence; and these tendencies 
are certainly not weakened by com- 
anionship. Unless we choose to 
Tet a boy run wild and do what 
seems good in his own eyes, we 
have to counteract these inward 
propensities and outward tempta- 
tions to idleness by such other in- 
fluences as we may. Punishment 
is useful, but only when sparingly 
used and kept as a last resort; the 
abstract love of knowledge and 
moral sense of duty are most desir- 
able and charming motives to call 
into play, but they require to be 
largely supplemented in boys, as 
alas! they do in men. An honour- 
able rivalry and competition is one 
of the strongest agencies, and is 
usually not difficult to excite. Our 
whole pablic school and university 
system, with its machinery of forms, 
removes, examinations, prizes, scho- 
larships, and honour-classes, is all 
built upon it. There are some pe- 
culiar reasons for its comparative 
weakness at Eton. 

The school consists, as every one 
knows, of seventy scholars on 
the royal foundation, called col- 
legers, and a very much larger num- 
ber of boys not on the foundation, 
called oppidans. Forming  collec- 
tively one body for all educational 
purposes, classed together in the 
same forms, competitors in the 
same examinations, they are in 
other respects very much apart. 
Peculiar school customs and tradi- 
tions, indeed, make this severance 
much wider than it need be, or 
ought to be; but in a great degree 
it is unavoidable. They are lodged 
in a separate building, and they 
wear a distinctive dress, Conse- 
quently, collegers and oppidans look 
upon each other with considerable 
jealousy: they acknowledge each 
other as schoolfellows, says one of 
the masters in his evidence, but 
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hardly as playfellows: in fact, the 
two bodies at Eton stand to each 
other more in the relation of two 
rival colleges in the same. univer- 
sity, than of boys in the same 
school. The existence of this 
rivalry might (as in the comparative 
case referred to) have proved a 
stimulus to both; and, in fact, in 
former days, it has often been so. 
But, by recent arrangements, the 
elections into college (which implies 
an almost gratuitous education) 
have been thrown open to unre- 
The number 
of candidates on most occasions is 
very large. Boys carefally trained 
and accurately grounded, usually 
of more than average ability and 
(what is more important) habits of 
work, are alone likely to be suc- 
cessful: so that the coilege is rega- 
larly fed by supplies of what may 
fairly be called picked boys out of 
all England, Not only so, but. the 
parents, in most cases, are those 
who look upon education in its 
true light as a preparation for life, 
and impress upon their boys that 
they will have to make their way in 
the world by their own exertions. 
A boy comes into college young, 
well trained, with good natural 
powers early cultivated, finds him- 
self associated with others like him- 
self, with whom work is not unfa- 
shionable, and he has every oppor- 
tunity and every encouragement to 
go on as he has begun. The very tra- 
ditional customs that exclude him, 
as a colleger, from the most expen- 
sive of Eton amusements—the boats, 
—and make him a member of a se- 
parate football and cricket club, 
contribute to protect him from some 
forms of fashionable idleness, 

With the boy who enters as an 
oppidan, all this is very different. 
It is not necessary, nor would it be 
fair, to take the case of a noble- 
man’s son, or any lad of more than 
ordinary expectations, whose friends 
may have been so very foolish as 
to impress upon him that in his 
case mental exertion is unneces- 
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sary. These are exceptional cases, 
even at Eton. Let us suppose the, 
young oppidan to be one of that 
large class of younger sons of gen- 
tlemen of moderate fortune, who 
have really their own way to make 
in the world as well as the col- 
legers, and to enter the school with 
a fair amount of scholarship, 

ave: abilities, and no positive 
disinclination to exert them. But 
even then, the whole tone of the 
associations which surround him 
is as much against anything like 
hard work, as it is in favour of a 
manly independence and _ gentle- 
manlike conduct. He finds that 
reading, beyond a certain moderate 
amount, is unfashionable. The 
tacit understanding is that the col- 
legers are to do the intellectual 
work, to win the school and uni- 
versity honours (if, indeed, such 
things be worth winning), and that 
the oppidans are to win the Henley 
race, if possible, and beat Harrow 
and Winchester at cricket. There 
is confessedly a feeling among the 
latter, that reading is not “in their 
line, and that it is rather a slow 
thing to do.”* Even if an oppi- 
dan is likely to distinguish him- 
self at the university, the rest, we 
are told, are not at all proud of 
him. This feeling arises in 

no doubt, from the leaven in- 
differentism infused into the uppi- 
dan body by the class of Septet 
fore mentioned, who assume a na- 
tural licence to be idle; but, in 
part also, it is a consequence of the 
somewhat antagonistic feeling be- 
tween themselves and tye collegers; 
they feel that, as far as school dis+ 
tinctions are concerned, they w 
compete at a disadvantage 

these latter, in spite of -_ = 

¢ superiority in num 

cae their sipels are individually 
picked boys, So:-that it becomes 
rather “the thing” not to compete 
at all. The Newcastle scholarship 
—the great classical distinction at 
Eton, annually contested by the 
best scholars in the highest forms 
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has been of late years monopo- 
lised by collegers;\ no oppidan has 
‘won it now for seven years. The 
collegers again, besides the compe- 
titive. examintion at entrance, and 
the final competition to which most 
of them look forward for the fel- 
lowships at King’s Oollege, have 
an intermediate examination of a 
very strict character, by which 
their places are more or less deter- 
mined, so that they are under a 
continual stimulus to work; while 
for the oppidan there exists nothing 
of the kind. He gets, as a rule, 
two steps, or removes, each year; 
one is a mere matter of seniority, 
involving po examination at all; 
and the other is not obtained, as in 
most schools, by edmpetition. The 
examination (called “trials”) is a 
mere test, so far from formidable 
that to “moff a remove” is a rare 
occurrence, and even amongst idle 
boys is accounted a disgrace, On 
the other hand, it is possible for a 
clever and ambitious boy to obtain 
two of these steps by one examina- 
tion, which is known as ‘a “double 
remove.” But this opening to pro- 
motion does not affect the large 
majority, who are content to move 
on easily and gradually with their 
fellows, under no stimulus to pass 
them, and in little danger of being 
left. behind. 

If, again, the young Etonian 
looks round him for the leading 
boys fin the school, those who have 
influence over others, who are 
looked up to, talked aboat, con- 
sulted, and imitated, he finds them 
in the crewof the “ eight,” or the 
players in | the “eleven.” “It is 
i ible,” says one ve able 
rena * A. a boy to obtetn any 
general influence in the school 
merely. by intellectual distinction.” 
“The captain of the boats or cricket 
is a far greater hero than the New- 
castle scholar.”: ‘And this influence 


is—perhaps almost of necessity— 
very generally recognised by the 
masters. If any appeal has to be 
made to the better feelings of the 
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school generally, a row to be stop- 
ped, or an objectionable practice to 
be discouraged, the captain of the 
boats, not the head of the school, is 
the safest person to appeal to. The 
former “is recognised by the mas- 
ters as a person of great import- 
ante,” ‘says Dr. Goodford. Mach 
of the indifference with which an 
kind of intellectual pre-eminence is 
regarded by “the boys themselves, 
may be fairly laid to the charge of 
the system pursued at Eton ‘in 
strong contrast to most other pub- 
lic schools. One fact alone speaks 
volumes. A half-holiday is one of 
those intelligible rewards of virtue 
which comes home to the feelings 
of every schoolboy. Now, at Eton, 
half-holidays are given on her Ma- 
jesty’s birthday and _ coronation- 
day, and on the day on which she 
first visited the school, which is 
loyal and proper; also when an 
Etonian is made a judge or a bishop, 
or “elected to represent certain con- 
stitaencies in Parliament;” also 
on “the marriage of a son of one of 
the Fellows, or the birth of the grand- 
child of any Fellow;” also “on the 
presentation of personal ornaments 
to the head-master by noble re- 
presentatives of Scotland, Ireland, 
or Wales;”* so that a half-koliday, 
in the way of honourable comme- 
moration, is, to say the least, not 
sparingly bestowed at Eton; but 
none is given for any kind of uni- 
versity distinction gaiued by an old 
Etonian. Again, there are school- 
prizes given, in the head-master’s 
division, “but no one ever knows 
who gets them; the exercise is not 
recited or printed, and no pains is 
taken to make the school generally 
acquainted with those who are dis- 
tinguished in that way.” “It is 
very often through the ‘Times’ 
that I find out who has gained the 
prizes at Eton,” says one of the 
masters. Can atiy one wonder that 
the great motive of emulation is 
almost extinct amongst Eton oppi- 
dans? Here is the evidence of one 
of the janior masters :— 





, * See Answers in Appendix, pp. 128, 140. 
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“I think if the prizes were made 
more of, if there was some way of mak- 
ing known to the school who got them, 
if they were given out publicly, if spe- 
eial examiners were had for them, if 
they were printed, and the same kind 
of eclat given to them as is given to the 
games by the public exhibitions, they 
would be more generally cared for in 
the school ; and I think that is what 
is found in other schools where that 
has been done. If you asked an ordi- 
nary oppidan, I should think he gene- 
rally would not know who was New- 
eastle scholar. The interest as to who 


-gets the Newcastle is not to be com- 


pared with the interest of who is in the 
eight, or who is in the eleven, or any- 
thing of that kind. It is not a matter 
of general interest in the school: if 
you ask them, they generally answer— 
‘Some colleger or other.’ "—Evidence, 
i. p. 177. 


‘ It will be some little consolation, 
after this, to an anxious and am- 
bitious father, to be assured that 
these kind of distinctions, if gained, 
will not absolutely imperil his son’s 
popularity at Eton, but will be al- 
lowed for as harmless eccentricities, 
if he be a popular character in other 
ways. A very sensible and ingenu- 
ous young witness, late captain of 
the School Eleven, thinks that if an 
oppidan is only remarkable “ for 
being distinguished in intellectual 
pursuits,” the rest of the oppidan 
world “would rather look down 
upon him;” but “if he can do 
anything else—if he can row, or 
play cricket, or any other athletic 
game, I do not think he is thought 
the worse of for reading.” The ital- 
ics are the Oommissioners’. 

Now this exaltation of body 
over mind is common enough to a 
certain extent at all schools and to 
all schoolboys. It is an evil against 
which all school training is suppos- 
ed to be especially directed. That 
skill and proficiency in games, or 
bodily prowess and activity of any 
kind, should win for a boy 
and admiration from his schoolfel- 
lows, is not only natural, it is very 
desirable; and our English public 
schools would lose one of their best 
characteristics if this feeling were 


wanting. But that it should entirely 
override the ambition for higher dis- 
tinctions, and the public estimation 
in the schoolboy world which has al- 
ways hitherto attended brilliant and 
successful scholarship, is a new and 
dangerous feature in the public school 
constitution, As yet it seems to have 
shown itself decidedly only at Eton. 
Of Winchester the Oommission re- 
ports that “ there is no want of emu- 
lation or of respect for work: a boy 
who gets on is looked up to, and the 
scholarships and other competitions 
excite great interest in the school.” 
At Harrow, those who distinguish 
themselves in the games “ practi- 
cally exercise a high influence in the 
school,” but “not such as to coun- 
teract the influence of the monitors.” 
“T should never have dreamt,” says 
the late captain of the school, “of 
any such class of boys exercising a 
paramount influence when I was at 
Harrow.” It would not be easy, 
he says again, to find a boy at 
Harrow who did not know who had 
got the prize that half, or who was 
first in his examination. They 
chair the member of the eleven who 
has made the largest score at the 
Lords’ match, and carry him about 
in somewhat perilous triumph, as 
all know who may have seen the 
ceremony ; but we are told also b 
the same witness that “there is 
very great deal of cheering and ex- 
citement about the prizes and scho- 
larships.” At Rugby the evidence 
is the same as to the real spirit of 
emulation in the school, the inter- 
est taken in the success and e. 
gress of individual boys by their 
schoolfellows, and the wholesome 
influence of the Rugby “Sixth” as 
of the Harrow monitors, This in- 
fluence, indeed, is sometimes a 
lied‘ in a direction which would 
ave been scarcely expected : “ Of 
course’—says a witness who left 
Rugby so late as 1860, after spend- 
ing six years there, speaking,’ quite 
as it were by the way, of ordi 
inducements to work—* of course 
there is a fellow low in the house, 
the sixth fellows would be perpetu- 
ally at him, till he was anxious to 
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get out of his form for the honour 
of the house.” 

There will be very little doubt in 
the mind of any unprejndiced read- 
er who compares the evidence of 
the working of these great schools, 
that another t cause of the 
comparatively little value attached 
to intellectual distinctions in the 
mind of the Eton oppidans, is the 
decline, or we might rather say the 
extinction, of the monitorial or sixth 
form authority. It is somewhat 
singular that a form of government 
adopted very early by Eton from 
Winchester, and which was import- 
ed into both Harrow and Rugby, 
according to the most probable tra- 
dition, by their Eton head-masters, 
should have survived in full vigour, 
improved and developed, but not 
weakened, by time, in the two 
younger schools as well as in its 
original birth-place, but should 
have fallen into complete abeyance 
at Eton. It is a fact which will 


surprise a good many who knew 
the school only in its earlier days, 
that “the monitorial system, as such, 


does not exist at Eton.” “In the- 
ory the ten first oppidans and the 
seven first collegers have still moni- 
torial power;” but in practice the 
former rarely exercise it—never, 
unless by special direction of the 
masters, Even in college it is very 
seldom put in foree, and the instan- 
ces are becOming more and more 
exceptional. Such authority “does 
not exist,” says one of the masters. 
Dr. Goodford (now provost, and late 
lead-master) recognises its exist- 
ente as to matters of discipline, but 
seems unable to say that it is in 
any way really exercised. The right 
to set panishments to be. written 
out he acknowledges as belonging 
to the sixth form generally, but 
not to inflict any form of corporal 
chastisement, except amongst the 
collegers. “It is not thought the 
thing,” says one of the witnesses, 
in very expressive phrase, for a 
sixth-form oppidan to “lick” a boy. 
Such a corrective process wonld be 
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even more tolerated by public opin- 
ion — “less likely to be talked 
about”—if it were performed 

the captain of the boats. But it is 
only of late years that this kind of 
authority has fallen into such entire 
disuse. “ Twenty years back the 
sixth form were far more active in 
upholding outward ordinances and 
discipline than the present genera- 
tion.” This is the evidence of a 
master (Mr. Birch) who hesitates 
whether or not to regret the change; 
confessing, however, that whether 
it has been attended “ with no evil - 
results is perhaps an open question,” 
and that the absence of the old 
sixth-form authority has a tendency 
perhaps to exalt physical above lite- 
rary success.” We imagine there is 
no “perhaps” on that point. But 
he is almost the only Eton witness 
who goes even so far as this. , With 
one mind and one mouth, from 
that impracticable conservative, Mr. 
Head-Master Balston, to .the out- 
spoken reformer, Mr. Johnson, they 
maintain that such barbarisms as 
thrashings by monitors. are unwor- 
thy of Eton—contrary to the whole 
spirit of the school— subversive, 
in fact, of its “repose and seren- 
ity.” Mr. Johnson thinks that “ if 
the Eton boys are distinguished 
as being pleasanter boys to deal 
with than others, it is in conse- 
quence of no strain being put opon 
them, and because they are under 
the guidance of natural influence 
almost entirely.” This natural influ- 
ence, we presume, he would explain 
by the words which he elsewhere 
uses;* that “the boys throughout 
the school are very greatly iniluenc- 
ed and controlied by leading boys 
who have earned their eminence in 
games;” and he maintains that 
this, together with “the practice of 
the masters to use these natural 
leaders as their occasional agents 
in communicating their views and 
wishes in cases where they think it 
right to avoid direct interference,” 
works better in practice than what 
is called the monitorial system. “I 
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believe,” says he, “that in all this 
Eton is incomparably wiser and 
happier than other schools.” He 
thinks that “a boy, even a high- 
minded boy, who is invested with 
the authority of a prefect, is tempt- 
ed to be a tyrant, and is almost cer- 
tain to over-rate himself.” His 
evidence on this point is curiously 
contradictory of Dr. Goodford’s, who 
speaks in the following terms of the 
discipline maintained by the sixth : 


“They insure the maintenance of 
order and subordination without espio- 
nage on the part of the masters, and 
suppress much which might otherwise 
go amiss without the possibility of the 
master’s being aware of it. I have no 
doubt, too, that they tend to suppress 
the tyranny of the stronger; the very 
fact of the power being assigned to 
boys not according to bodily strength, 
but according to rank in school, and 
that the lower boy, whatever his phy- 
sical capabilities be, must submit to the 
authority of his superiors in school, ap- 
pears to me necessary to produce the 
result‘ above stated.”—App. Ans. 28. 


Not Dr. Butler of Harrow, or Dr- 
Temple of Rugby, could speak more 
strongly in favour of this form of 
government, which they find so use- 
ful in their own schools. Bat Dr. 
Goodford is speaking in these terms 
of an autherity, which, according 
to Mr. Johnson and others, no longer 
exists at Eton, and whose non-ex- 
istence, in their view, makes it “in- 
comparably wiser and happier than 
other schools.” Either the late 
head-master could have known 
wonderfully little of the real inter- 
nal working of the school, or the 
change in this respect has been 
much more rapid and complete than 
the other evidence goes to show; 
for Dr. Goodford only resigned in 
1862. 

It is clear, however, from the 
tenor of the Commissioners’ Report, 
that the Eton witnesses have not 
succeeded in impressing them with 
their own estimate of monitorial 
discipline. The Oommissioners do 
not hesitate to express their convic- 
tion with regard to the system it- 


self, “that it has borne excellent 
fruits, and done most valuable ser- 
vice to education; that it has large- 
ly assisted to create and keep alive 
a high and sound tone of feeling 
and opinion, has promoted inde- 
pendence and manliness of charac- 
ter, and has rendered possible that 
combination of ample liberty, with 
order and discipline, which is among 
the best characteristics of our great 
English schools.” And even in 
their special report on Eton, while 
they state candidly and fairly what 
are no donbt the conscientious 
opinions of Etonian witnesses, the 

only so far adopt then as to remar. 

that “Eton is as thoroughly con- 
vinced of its own maperier happi- 
ness in not having the monitorial 
authority, as those schools where 
it exists are of the advantage of 
having it.” 

We are looking at the question 
now simply in its bearing upon the 
industrious or non-industrious habits 
of a school. The estimated value 
of intellectual success will depend 
in very considerable degree upon 
its immediate and apparent results, 
amongst boys as amongst men, 
progress in school work, and pr, 
motion into the highest form, lead 
to acknowledged position and an- 
thority over a boy’s fellows, one 
great additional inducement to work 
will have been established. The 
privileges of the monitor or pref 


_ bis power to command service an 


obedience, if supported unflinching- 
ly by the masters, will win him re- 
spect from those below him, unless 
he be himself of very weak character 
indeed. Orderly and industrious 
boys will regard his position with a 
generous envy, as what they aspire 
to some day for themselves; the 
unruly spirits in the school will have 
a wholesome dread even of what 
they affect to despise. But where, 
as at Eton, “the sixth-form does 
yn in fact, enjoy any social pre- 
eminence apart from that of age, 
and there seems practically to be 
no line of demarcation between 
them and the rest of the school,"* 





* Report, p. 94. 
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there one of the strongest induce- 
ments for a boy to work his way 
up. into the sixth is absent. The 
ambition of power and command 
may not be an unmixedly good 
motive—few human motives are— 
nor will boys always make judicious 
use of this power when they have it. 
We perfectly remember that, when 
one of the arguments urged in fa- 
vour of continuing the game-laws 
was, that they formed a main in- 
ducement for country gentlemen to 
reside upon their estates instead of 
spending their time and money in 
London, it was replied, that this 
was something like bribing Master 
Jackey to be a good boy at school, 
by the promise that he should be 
allowed to kick the cat about when 
he got home; a form of reward 
manifestly unfair to the cat, and 
not ultimately to the improvement 
of Master Jackey. Any Eton master 
is welcome to the illustration in sup- 
ak of his argument that the privi- 
ege of oppressing the inferior ani- 
mal, whether poacher, or cat, or 
lower-boy, is a very injadicious and 
immoral bait to hold out in either 
of the supposed cases; but we must 
claim the right to deny that oppres- 
sion or capricious tyranny is any 
necessary consequence of monitoral 
authority; and we hold it as good 
for the lower-boy to be taught to 
obey, as for the sixth-form to have 
the right to command. So long as 
no especial privileges are attached to 
position in the school, so long will 
that position fail to be the object 
of an ‘honourable rivalry, or to in- 
sure any amount of influence over 
others; and so long as this infla- 
ence is transferred from those to 
whom it ought of right to belong 
to the champions of the river and 
the cricket-field, so long will the 
Eton authorities have no right to 
complain if the result is, as it is 
now confessed to be, that “ games 
come first, books second;” or that 
while the Eton boy is “ high-prin- 
cipled, well-mannered, docile, agree- 
@ able, versatile,” he “has not that 
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respect for labour and contempt for 
indolence which distinguishes Ragby 
above other schools,”* 

But, indeed, many of them do 
not complain. They seem quite 
content to accept things as they 
stand ; to believe the captain of the 
boats to be the legitimate head of 
the school, while the winner of the 
Neweastle is only “some colleger 
or other.” There is too much tend- 
ency at Eton, not only atnongst 
boys but amongst masters, to en- 
courage ,a notion, rather too preva- 
lent just now, which is tersely ex- 
pressed in the words of this Report, 
“that laborious pastime, by virtue 
of being laborious, may rise in moral 
worth to the same level as work.” 
We have no wish to depreciate 
physical education; athletic sports 
have always been a part of the 
training of Englishmen; nor have 
we forgotten who it was that de- 
clared that the battle of Waterloo 
was won in the playing-fields of 
Eton. We do not even care toiscru- 
tinise too closely the cricket and_ 
boating accounts, or to lay much 
stress upon the fact which the Com- 
missioners elicit, that £1300 a-year 
is spent upon the games; being 
firmly convinced that those who 
remember the Eton of older days 
know that a mach larger sum was 
continually squandered upon objects 
infinitely less wholesome and less 
reputable. But it is a serious evil 
when games, however healthful and 
manly, become not the relaxation 
but the business of a public school, 
Many a parent, and many a good 
cricketer too, will heartily concur 
in the measure of reform which Dr. 
Goodford desires to see, and which 
appears rather to have startled the 
Commissioners, whether because 
they are enthusiasts in the noble 
science, or because any refurm sug- 
gested by the conservative provost 
was startling—he wishes that the 
professional players, who are em- 
ployed to “coach” the boys, were 
forbidden the ground altogether. 
Ai ambitious cricketer, under pre- 





* Mr. Browning, Appendix, Ans, 42. 
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sent circumstances, practises some- 
thing like twenty-seven hours in 
the week. The training for the 
eight takes up somewhat less time, 
but still is apt to absorb the whole 
of a boy’s real energies, In one 
sense, Eton is fast becoming classi- 
cal in the extreme; it is reverting 
to the Roman gymnasium; 


“Multa tulit facitque puer, sudavit et alsit.” 


It is very well to say that dis- 
tinction in athletic sports is quite 
compatible with distinction in 
school work; nag, that vigour of 
body generates and maintains vi- 
gour of mind. It is a_ beautiful 
theory, and was excellently put, in 
a well-known speech, by Lord Pal- 
merston—in his own person not an 
ipapt illustration of his thesis— 
and was corroborated by a head- 
master who ought to have known 
better, and taken up and applauded, 
as all such theories are, by an ad- 
miring public. The Commissioners 
themselves have a hankering after 
it. Speaking of eminence in games 
and eminefce in scholarship, they 
say, “it is certain the two things 
are by no means incompatible; it 
frequently happens that boys who 
are diligent and distinguished in 
school and at college earn . distinc- 
tion also in the cricket-field or on 
the river.” The fallacy lies in the 
use of the word “frequently :” the 
exceptions are just numerons enough 
to prove that the rule lies the other 
way. If you could always insure 
in the schoolboy that judicious 
mo@eration in all things which you 
can never insure in grown-up men; 
if you could induce him to take 
just that amount of cricket which 
would send bim back with a relish 
to his Greek iambies, or to shut up 
his Thucydides exactly at the mo- 
ment when the brain was in danger 
of over-work, and a turn down the 
river would open his chest and 
brighten his eye; and if all his 
companions and rivals in the school 
can be persuaded to adopt the same 
golden mean for study and exercise ; 
—you will have worked a reforma- 
tion not only in the schoolboy, but 





in human nature, Or if a boy have 
such a rapid intelligence in study 
that he can accomplish in five bours 
the head-work which costs another 
boy ten, combined gwith a quickness 
of eye and hand that attains as it 
were by intuition the skill which 
others only gain by laborious prac- 
tice, then he may turn out the 
model student of whom we hear so 
much, who is to be at once head 
of the school and captain of the 
eleven, but who is seldom found on 
the list of any school in present 
existence, Such combinations of 
powers are rare; the gifts of Heaven 
are distributed more evenly. As 
schools stand at present, the thing 
becomes more and more improbable. 
If school games were a mere relaxa- 
tion; if no boy was allowed to 
spend more than a certain number 
of hours on the cricket-ground, or 
certain other hours over his books 
—which was practically very mach 
the case in other school-days—the 
combination of excellence in both 
points would be much more pos- 
sible and more common, Bat when 
a place in the eleven, or a place at 
an examination, is only to be won 
by hard work—when a boy has his 
private tutor for cricket, and his 
separate study for private reading— 
he follows the bent of his ambition 
or his inclination somewhat to ex- 
cess in the one way or the other. 
So, in the really studious boy, most 
of his fingers are in danger of be- 
coming thumbs, and he takes to 
running after the manner of cows. 
The games in which he feels he is 
or born to excel one ee 
ful to him, especially as he gets 
high in the school, and he B aco 
them up altogether. So, on the 
other hand, the mental powers of 
the hard-working athlete ‘ become 
not exactly impaired, but sluggish ; 
five hours of cricket on a half-holi- 
day take too much out of the 
player to leave much energy for 
study in the evening; and it ma 

fairly be doubted whether a pull 
of five or six miles at a training pace 
(with the necessary beer afterwards) 
is the best preparation for a patient 
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disentanglement of a chorus in Als- 
chylus. The, severance between in- 
telleot and athletics has become 
wider at Eton, in proportion as 
games have beef& allowed to be- 
come more of a science in them- 
selves. “The captains of the boats 
and the eleven are scarcely ever dis- 
tinguished in scholarship or mathe- 
matics.” One master i has not ob- 
served any boys, during a short 
experience, distinguished both in 
intellect and athletic pursuits.” 
Young Lord Boringdon, himself one 
of the “eight” for two years, 
is “afraid that the crews of the 
boats were generally distinguished 
for want of industrious habits.” 
Cricket is found to be “hard 
compatible with high scholarship; 
so that, although the collegers form 
the larger proportion of the oldest 
boys in the school, they are seldom 
in the eleven, because they are un- 
willing to spare so much time from 
the school work as is considered 
necessary for practice. 

But if the Eton boys give more 
time to play than work, it is not 
so with the masters. An Eton 
assistant-master is well paid; not 
by the actual salary attached to the 
mastership, but from the profits of 
his boarders and the fees of his 
private pupils. His net income from 
all these sources is laid by the 
Commissioners at from £1000 to 
£1800 a-year.* .And if the account 
we have here of the work expected 
trom him be anything like accurate, 
the pay is not too much. <Accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Balston, 
the head-master, “he would be at 
work from seven in the morning 
till nine or ten at night engaged 
with the boys.” He afterwards, 
indeed, deducts from this two hours 
for exercise and two for meals; but 
the latter can hardly reckon as a 
deduction in the way of relaxation, 
for each master dines and sups with 
the boys in his house, and there must 
be a constant sense of tension and 
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responsibility—* the whole time 
he can never have his work off his 
mind.”t One of these gentlemen 
finds he can only allow himself an 
hour and a quarter each day for 
exercise, and yet he “ cannot always 
get out in winter;” another de- 
clares that he “has been three -or 
four days together without going 
out at all.” Some masters (for ex- 
ample, Mr. Balston himself) do not 
appear to have found this pressure too 
severe; but others very naturally 
complain of a state of things which 
must be an injustice in every way. 
“We are enormously overworked,” 
says one: “there is no time,” 
says another, “for society, for meet- 
ing each other, for relaxation, and 
no time, I may say, for private 
reading, andI consider that preju- 
dicial to the school.” In fact, as Mr, 
Commissioner Vaughan puts it, it 
seems a characteristic of the Eton sys- 
tem that “the masters do too much 
for the boys, and the boys do too 
little for themselves.” Some readers 
may remember a delightful school 
referred to by Mr. Kingsley, in his 
amusing ‘ Water-Babies’-—“ Dr. Dul- 
cimer’s famous suburban establish- 
ment for the idler members of the 
youthful aristocracy, where the mas- 
ters learn the lessons and the boys 
hear them.” Mr. Kingsley’s story 
came out rather before these vol- 
umes of evidence, or we should cer- 
tainly fancy he had borrowed the 
idea from Mr. Walford (whose in- 
telligent and suggestive evidence 
deserves to be read attentively 
throughout) :—“It seems to “Ine 
the result of our system at Eton, 
that an immense deal of work is 
got out of the masters, and com- 
paratively little out of the boys.”— 
“You would like to have the sys- 
tem reversed,” suggests one of the 
Commissioners, “and get as much 
time for exercise as the boys them- 
selves have?” And Mr. Walford 
very naturally replies that he should, 
“in proportion.” 





* Supposing him to have a boarding-house and an average number of pupils, 
As master, he receives no more than 42 guineas a-year. 


¢ Evidence, i. p. 107. 
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The causes for this state of things 
appear to be two. First, that the 
classes or divisions assigned to each 
master (though much smaller than 
formerly) are still too large for care- 
ful handling; and that boys in 
many parts of the school are rarely 
“called up” to test their knowledge 
of the lesson. Things are certainly 
very much changed for the better 
since the days@when “the whole 
of the sixth form, with the upper 
fifth (198 in all), were, under Dr. 
Keate, heard together:” and when, 
as Sir J. Coleridge testifies, “it was 
the commonest thing for a boy to 
be a month or six weeks without 
being called up at all.” The aver- 
age number under each master is 
now 40; but even this is too many 
to insure anything like a testing of 
individual work. The Harrow limit 
(now strictly kept) is 85; the Rugby 
average is 83, and Dr. Temple would 
prefer not more than 26. Nothing 
but the difficulty of supplying effi- 
cient teachers in sufficient number 
should induce any head-master to 
exceed it. 

But at Eton, after all, the actual 
work in school under the master 
of the form or division, is only a 
part—apparently the least import- 
ant part—of the work, either for 
boy or master. Eton teaching— 
and, to a certain extent, Harrow 
teaching also—proceeds upon what 
one of the masters calls “the Ja- 
panese system.” Each boy has his 
private tutor; and besides certain 
extra work (“ private business”) 
which is done’ with this tutor, en- 
tirely distinct from the regular 
school lessons, he has to take to 
him every lesson and every exercise 
before he goes up with it to the 
master of his form. Except at the 
very top of the school, “every les- 
son is construed twice over—once 


in pupil-room, and once in school ;” - 


and every exercise is twice looked 
over—once by the tutor, who criti- 
cises and corrects, and again by the 
master of the form, who re-criticises, 
re-corrects, and values it, This sys- 
tem adds, of course, very materially 
to the work of the masters; we 


should certainly say, subtracts fn al- 
most an equal degree from the work 
of the boys. It appears to us to 
combine several objectionable fea- 
tures; an idle bat tolerably sharp boy 
will depend a good deal upon the 
previous construe in the pupil-room 
for his knowledge of the lesson in 
school ; the correction of a single exer- 
cise by two masters successively seems 
—as, indeed, more than one Eton 
master confesses, and as the Report 
fairly notes—to involve a great waste 
of time and brains; and the subject- 
ing the corrections of the tutor to 
the re-correction and criticism of his 
brother-master, under the eyes of 
the pupil, one would imagine to 
be something worse than waste of 
time. But it is warmly defended by 
some of the Eton authorities, and 
on grounds which seem to us so 
very remarkable, that we will give 
our readers the benefit of them. 
The Oommissioners, after cautious- 
ly wording their own opinion, that 
“it is evident that both these duties 
might as well be performed by one 
man as by two (provided that he 
would take the necessary pains), 
and probably at a saving of time and 
trouble,” go on to state, as one of 
the grounds upon which the present 
system is defended, that the pains 
would not be- taken, and that the 
double correction “keeps both the 
masters alive to their work.” Per- 
haps the warmest advocate for the 
retention of the system on this 
ground is Mr. Ooleridge, formerly 
lower- master. Mr. Ovmmissioner 
Vaughan, with a lively recollection 
of the work at Ragby both under 
Dr. Wooll and Dr, Arnold, asks him, 
in the course of examination, whe- 
ther the exercise could not be looked 
over once for all by the form-mas- 
ter:— 


“3709, What would be the objec- 
tion to such an arrangement as that. {— 
I wonder that so shrewd a man as you 
are, Mr. Vaughan, does not see the ob- 
jection. The work would not be done, 
that is all, 

“3710. Do you mean to say that 
the masters of the class would slur it # 


oa 
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—It is the very fundamental element 
of security in a public school that you 
should have the exercise which has been 
corrected by the tutor looked over by 
the masters in class, You must go on 
the principle of set a thief to catch a thief. 
I know very well that when I was fifty 
years of age, with a long experience, I 
never put my pen to an exercise without 
being to some extent in terror of the 
master’s examination, and of the exer- 
cise coming back to me with the obser- 
vation, ‘ Coleridge, how could you make 
such a mistake as this?’ Not only that, 
I can recollect Provost Goodall sending 
back what is called ‘a play exercise,’ of 
the highest honour end. greatest merit, 
done by the present Provost of King’s; 
he sent it back to Dr. Keate, one of the 
best Greek scholars of his age, because 
he had left a false quantity.” 


Whereupon Mr. Vaughan, not be- 
ing a witness but a commissioner, is 
silent. We can only say that we 
have a higher opinion of the honest 
work, and conscientiousness of an 
Eton master than Mr. Coleridge has; 
and we have heard the system com- 
plained of by masters in the schools 
where it is adopted as having been 
felt, especially by some of the younger 
masters, as an unfair pressure and 
Strain put upon them in addition to 
responsibilities which were already 
quite onerous enough. Dr. Liddell 
abolished it at Westininster, and it 
has been modified at Harrow; it has 
never existed at Winchester, at 
Shrewsbury, or at Rugby, though we 
are sorry to see that a very near ap- 
proach to it has been recently made 
at the latter school,* 

What seems to overwhelm the Eton 
assistant-masters, then, is this work 
of the pupil-room. The average nuin- 
ber of pupils to each master is now 
limited to turty ; it was formerly mach 
more in the case of some popular 
tutors. Some of the masters consider 
this not too many to enable them (in 
addition to their work with their re- 
spective forms in school), not ouly to 
give them all such private assistance 
as they may require, but also “ to exer- 
cise an individual influence over the 
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mind of an individeal boy;” but 
others feel that this is fairly impos- 
sible with so large a number. Mr; 
Balston (who once had seventy-two) 
“does not see why a man who un- 
derstands his work should not man- 
age fifty pupils very well;” Mr 
Walford “does not see how a man 
can do what he considers justice to 
more than twenty ;” baving at pre- 
sent only seventeé) he feels that 
he “cannot thoroughly attend to 
more, though he may be obliged to. 
take more.” There are other inter- 
mediate opinions on this point; 
bat as to the tutors being over- 
worked under the present system, 
the feeling is all but unanimous. 

But there is one very remarkable 
contradiction in the Eton evidence 
as to the relation between tutor 
and pupil, which the Oommission- 
ers have noticed in their summing 
up, but to which they have scarcely 
attached the weight which it seems 
to us to deserve. The totor is 
said to stand to his pupil in loco 
parentis; this is the recognised 
phrase which nearly every Eton 
master uses to express the relation- 
ship; he is “ his friend and impar- 
tial counsellor,” says Provost Good- 
ford; “ his adviser, instructor, and 
friend,” says Mr. Durnford; they go 
to him in every “doubt, perplexity, 
and trouble,” says Mr. S. Hawtrey, 
who goes on to dilate upon this 
mutual confidence, “the pivot on 
which the whole system turns,” at 
mach greater length than we have 
space to follow him. Some of these 
witnesses even speak of this moral 
influence as auperseding any neces- 
sity at Eton for a monitorial autho- 
rity. We have not the slightest 
doubt but that the masters speak 
as they conscientiously believe, and 
that they are ready to falfil in every 
way their part in the:matter. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt “the 
confidence of parents in the tutorial 
relation.” But—and it is a very 
large “but”—even the Ooinmission- 
ers think that “the relation, as re- 
garded by the boys, may not always 





* Evidence, ii, p. 265. 
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be as confidential as it is considered 
by the masters.” Ocrtainly, the 
three modern Etonians—all young 
men of good character and standing 
in the school—who were examined 
by the Commission, cannot be 
brought, even by what a counsel 
would call leading questions, to 
take that kind of view of it. Each 
of these witnesses is asked whether 
he “considers that the tutor is re- 
garded in loco parentis.” The-first 
meets the question with a distinct 
negative, adding, “I do not think 
wé looked on him (the tutor) as 
‘doing anything more than just 
teaching us, and looking over our 
exercises, and hearing us construe; 
not in any other light.” The second 
says, “Hardly; I do not think a 
boy sees enough of his tutor for 
that;” nor is he aware that the 
tutor takes any special cognisance 
of the formation of a boy’s charac- 
ter or his moral conduct, “ unless 
he has committed some flagrant of- 
fence.” The third answers, “ Yes; 
at least he is supposed to stand in 
tkat relation;” but the moral ad- 
‘vantage, on further examination, 
appears to consist mainly in this, 
that “if you got into a scrape with 
any other school authority, you 
might send to him for a character.”* 
We do not know how far the fol- 
lowing passage from the head-mas- 
ter’s examination will assist the 
reader in balancing this evidence :— 


‘3276. Can a tutor, besides giving to 
his pupils the educational attendance 
which he does, look after and superin- 
tend them, taking so many boys as 
many of the tutors dof—Yes; a man 
is perfectly able to do it who has learnt 
to do it. May I ask, first, how many 
pupils had you ?—I never had less than 
between fifty and sixty. I think about 
fifty-four or fifty-five was the lowest 
number I had. And you were able to be 
a father to them all?—That is a rather 
puzzling question.” —Evidence, i. 106. 


There is, however, one department 
at Eton where a little modification 
seems required in quite another 
direction. There is a lower school 
as well as an upper school, contain- 
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ing young or very backward boys. 
In this, at least, there can be no 
complaint made of there being too 
much play. We can only ho 
that the witnesses, or those who 
took down their evidence, have made 
some mistake; otherwise this lower 
school must be the very purgatory 
of small boys. There, under the 
rule of Mr. Carter, if we may trust 
his own evidence, goes on work, 
work, work, without intermission. 
The infant Etonians. (“they come 
as early as seven”), “with the ex- 
ception of meal-times and just a few 
breaks of going from school to pupil- 
room, would, in summer, be almost 
always at work from seven in the 
morning until six in the evening.” 
The cross-examination by the aston- 
ished Commissioners upon this hor- 
rible statement we yw to give as 
it stands, to avoid any misrepre- 
sentation :— 

“6078. Would he not get any play? 
—Not during those times on whole 
school-days. 

“6079. Not after twelve or after 
four?—No; I could not put on French 
or anything of the sort without reduc- 
ing the time. When does he get his 
exercise /—After six. In the winter it 
is dark?—Then he would have his ‘ after 
four.” On other days he would have 
less work?—Yes; we reckon from four 
to five: a tutor might give him from one 
to two, or something of that kind. Do 
not they ever get ‘after twelve’ i—Ve 
seldom. Do not they get it on holi- 
days ¢—Not very leer i think. (Lord 
Clarendon), The little boys do not seem 
to get any exercise at allf—Yes; the 
do very well; but they have as mue 
work to do, 1 assure you, as they can 
do. (Lord Lyttleton), What do they do 
at twelve o’clock when they see all the 
other boys going to play !—They then 
go to writing.” 

Lord Lyttleton recurs to the 
condition of these unfortunates 
again, in the examination of Mr. 
Stephen Hawtrey, the mathemati- 
cal master :— 

“6509. Do they come [to the mathe- 
matical work] pretty fresh !—Yes; 
there is a worderful elasticity in boys, 
and although they have mueh to do in 





* Evidence, i. 248, 254, 276. 
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one place, yet when they come to an- 
other, and begin a fresh lesson, they are 
all alive again, In the winter I do not 
see that they have any play at all. Can 
ou point out where they have !—That 
Tao not know anything about. The 
fact is, they get no play ?—Not much, 
except running about in the school- 
yard, and from one place to another.” 

This rouses the sympathies of 
Mr. Vaughan, not the most patient 
of Commissioners :— 

“Are they so pressed that they are 
obliged to run in that way {—Not quite. 
Do you think it might be the case that 
if they had less to do they would give 
more attention to what they were do- 
ing !—I do not know.” 

The Commission ought really to 
have examined a junior lower-school 
oppidan as well.as a janior colleger. 
It is to be hoped, in the interests 


of humanity, that they would have: 


elicited from him that there were 
surreptitious ‘games played under 
cover of forms and tables, hats or 
dictionaries extemporised into foot- 
balls in the school-yard, even scratch 
races in this desperate rush from 
one school to another— anything 
would be excusable to break this 
endless chain of work. Otherwise 
the oppidan, if, when he makes his 
escape into the upper school, he 
turns out a dull boy, may find the 
old proverbial excuse for it. 

The taste for English literature at 
Eton has sensibly declined since the 
days of ‘The Microcosm’ and ‘ The 
Etonian.’ In this respect, however, 
it seems much upon a par with other 
public schools. Cheap novels form 
too generally the staple of school- 
boy reading. Some of the older 
Eton masters admit and lament 
this degeneracy :— 

“Formerly,” says Mr. Coleridge, 
“any average boy of ordinary taste at 
Eton, on leaving school, had read much 
of the English poets, and a great deal 
of English history, as well as other 
literature. I know very well that the 


_ boys used greedily to devour every 
poem of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
Southey, and other modern poets, as 
fast as they came out. The boys used 
to spend @ great deal of their pocket- 
money in buying English books, . . . 
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Dante, Tasso, and other Italian authors 
were read by many. As to English 
books, we had them in abundance, 
The old English dramatists, a great 
deal of Dryden, a great deal of Pope, 
and an immense deal of other English 
poetry, were then read at Eton, besides 
most of the modern poems; but now I 
doubt whether you would find many 
boys out of the whole 800 that Eton 
contains who have read ten plays of 
Shakespeare.” . 

So the head-master of Harrow 
is “afraid that there is really but a 
small literary interest amongst the 
boys;” and a young Rugbeian wit- 
ness “does not think there is very 
much” there. The boys are fond 
of Carlyle; and they “always took 
Tennyson out of the library,” but 
“he does not know how much they 
read it.” Mr. John Walter, M.P., 
who volunteers some characteristic 
evidence ahout Eton, would mot 
consider that, in this particular, 
public schools are very different 
from the grown-up world outside 
them :— 

“In fact, after a man reaches a cer- 
tain time of life, we know there is little 
reading of any sort. I could mention, 
in confirmation of that, a remark I 
heard from Mr. Vardon, the librarian 
of the House of Commons. I went in 
one day in the recess, and was looking 
over the library. I said, ‘What a num- 
ber of magnificent books you have been 
buying; who reads them?” He said, 
‘Who reads anything? Nobody reads 
anything here except Sir George Lewis 
and myself.’”—Evidence, i, 300. 


There is no question but that, 
after all, as has been said befure, 
our public schools reflect very much 
the tone and feelings of the day. 
Vices go out of fashion, and luxuri- 
ous indulgences come in; scholar- 
like tastes, or amiable indolence, or 
“muscular Ohristianity,” take the 
lead for a while, in the schoolboy 
world as in the world of grown-up 
men. And when we raise our eyes 
in astonishment at any Eton boy’s 
ignorance in modern history and 
geography, it will be well to turn 
over for a moment in our own 
minds a very bold and pertinent 
remark which will be found in the 
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answers of one of the masters, Mr. 
Wayte: “I hold,” writes this gen- 


- tleman, “that the average amount 
’ ag 


of information on these subjects 
possessed by those who are called 
‘educated’ is very much less than 
is commonly supposed by writers in 
reviews and newspapers; and that 
Eton boys, in this respect, are not 
behind the world in general.” The 
reformation which begins at home 
is not nearly so popular as the char- 
ity which chooses that sphere of 
operation ; but if public schools are 
to be reformed to any purpose, it 
will not be so much by any ordin- 
ances of royal commissions as by the 
improved tone of public opinion, 
the more intellectual requirements 
of modern society, and the more 
rational influence of parents. 

We have written of Eton in no 
censorious spirit; we gather from 
the evidence, as the Commissioners 
do, that “the general tone of feel- 
ing and opinion is sound and hon- 
ourable, that disorders are rare, and 
there is little bullying or oppres- 
sion.” From this latter schoolboy 
evil, indeed, Eton seems to be, for 
so large a school, remarkably free; 
an attempt to prove an individual 
case of bullying broke down, in 
every material point, when brought 
before the Commission.* No school- 
boy need desire to lead a happier 
life than the Eton boy, colleger or 
oppidan. The association of the 
boys with their tutor and his family 
at meals is an important humanising 
process which other schools might 
copy with advantage. We quite be- 
lieve what one of the Oxford tutors 
remarks as the result of his own ob- 
arvation, that, “If boys educated at 
Eton have less learning to show, 
they are more intelligent than those 
of other public schools.” ‘On the 


whole,” says another, “ their conduct 
is very satisfactory, and I can ima- 


gine no men so pleasant to deal with, . 


had they had fair play with respect 
to their learning: as it is, they come 
to us with very unawakened minds, 
and habits of mental indolence and 
inaccuracy.” This greater intelli- 
gence, and this pleasantness to deal 
witb, are as certainly the result of 
the happy social influences which 
surround their homes, as the un- 
awakened mind and mental indo- 
lence are in some degree attribat- 
able to the want of that sterner 
home training which is, as the Com- 
missioners well observe, “the mas- 
ter’s most efficacious auxiliary.” We 
believe that when parents demand 
as a right that their sons shall be 
well taught as well as well fed at 
Eton, the thing will be done, and 
can be done with very little modi- 
fication of the present system, and 
that in matters chiefly of practical 
detail such as have been noted. We 
do not expect, nor do we wish, to 
see the sixty-four “special recom- 
mendations” of this Report carried 
out; but we believe great good will 
be done by drawing public attention 
to the defects in one of our noblest 
institutions, by the publication (we 
only wish it had been in a form 
more generally accessible) of a mass 
of evidence of very great interest, 
and in many parts given with much 
good sense and ability,—not pre- 
judiced attacks from anonymous 
writers, but authenticated by the 
names of witnesses as fully sensible 
as the Commissioners or the public 
can be of the weak pos in the 
system which they find existing, 
and as anxious, for the sake of their 
own credit and the well-doing of 
their school, to carry out moderate 
and necessary reforms. 





* Evidence, 9551, ce. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PRINCIPALITIES, 


I—aA VISIT TO THE OONVENTS OF MOLDAVIA. ; s 


On a dark night last autamn I 
crossed the Dniester. The jolting 
of *my conveyance over the loose 
wooden planks of the bridge woke 
me, and I saw the dark rolling 
stream and overhanging banks; 
but I was too sleepy to feel much 
interest in the matter, and when, 
in answer to my shout to the pos- 
tilion to tell me where we were, he 
replied, ‘ Zaleszezyki,’*I groaned, 
and went to sleep on the spot. It 
was not until day dawned that I 
realised the fact that I had actually 
entered the Bukovine, and had ex- 
changed a Polish for a Roumain 
popvlation. The village of Kotz- 
mann, where we changed horses, 
was as different in the aspect of its 
inhabitants from our dining-place 
of the night before, as Calais is 
from Dover. It reminded me of an 
Indian station, little cottages sur- 
rounded by “compounds,” forming 
three sides of a large square, the cen- 
tre being a wild piece of common, and 
the “bazaar” huddled together by 
itself. We seemed, in fact, to have 
moved in a few hours from Europe 
into Asia, and the change in the 
costume of the peasantry was ab- 
solutely startling; women with yel- 
low Turkish boots, a white yashmak 
wrapped round the head, but leav- 
ing the features, nevertheless, visible, 
with sheep-skin coats trimmed with 
fur, beneath which bright-coloured 
skirts reached to the ankles, trooped 
across the green on their way to 
church, for it was a lovely Sunday 
morning. The aroma of the Mos- 
lem seemed to linger in the atmo- 
sphere, and it was difficult to believe 
that one was still in Austria. We 
followed the groups as they con- 
verged towards the little wooden 
building where a cracked bell in a 
“very primitive belfry was calling 
them to worship. Instead, however, 
of entering the church, the congre- 
gation ranged themselves in an 





outer enclosure—the men on one 
side, and the women on the other— 
and went through those prostrations 
characteristic of the ceremonials 
of the non-united Greek service, 
I am afraid the sudden apparition 
of two Englishmen in_ shooting- 
coats in this remote Bukovine vil- 
lage somewhat distracted their de- 
votions, but we could scarcely have 
wished it otherwise, since we thus 
had an opportunity of examining 
the type of their features and the 
colour of their eyes. The result 
was decidedly satisfactory. Perhaps 
it was owing to the brightness of 
their holiday costume—perhaps this 
our first experience of Roumania 
was unusually favourable; but the 
fair worshippers of Kotzmann pro- 
duced an impression not easily ef- 
faced. There was something thea- 
trical in the effect of these groups 
of brightly dressed men and women 
facing each other like the grand 
chorus in an opera, with the quaint 
old church in the background, and 
the rickety wooden walls of the 
enclosure for side-scenes, with every 
now and then the solemn swell of 
music. In another part of the vil- 
lage there was another church, ap- 
parently an opposition creed; but 
we had not time to enter it; it 
looked more commonplace, and all 
the congregation were inside; so we 
swallowed our usual early meal of 
plums, brown bread, and coffee, 
and were scon once more rattling 
across the rich undulating corn coun- 
try towards Ozernowitz. Though 
this city is the capital of the Bu- 
kovine, it has scarcely any of the 
distinctive features of the country 
villages. It is rapidly becoming 
destroyed by civilisation, and the 
railway will efface the traces which 
yet remain of its past traditions 
and national character. Situated 
upon a high bank overhanging the 
Pruth, Ozernowitz commands an 
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extensive view of the surrounding 
country, and is backed by a range 
of hills sufficiently high to be a 
pleasant relief to the eye after 
thes steppe country which stretches 
to the Black sea in a southerly 
direction, and far into Russian Po- 
land to the north. Oontaining 
about 20,000 inhabitants, the town 
consists prigcipally of a broad cen- 
tre street, which passes through the 
great square in which are situated 
the Government offices. Under the 
new and pretended liberal constitu- 
tion of Anstria, the Bukovine en- 
joys the privilege of a representa- 
tive Chamber, consisting of twenty- 
five members. It is not supposed 
that these deputies do anything ex- 
cept what they are told by the 
Government; indeed, there is not a 
province more submissive and easily 
governed than the Bukovine. Its re- 
presentatives in the Vienna Reichs- 
rath are thoroughly harmless; nor 
is there a class with any other as- 
pirations than those which should 
satisfy all well-ordered communi- 
ties, and which consist in attaiping 
a high degree of material prosperity 
without reference to abstract prin- 
ciples. No doubt the fact that 
about two-thirds of the population 
are Jews, accounts to some extent 
for the very simple view of the 
case which the Ozernowitz public 
take of their interests. But if they 
are satisfied, why impress upon 
them the rights of the Roumain na- 
tionality, or check the development 
of their physical resources by intro- 
ducing an element of political con- 
fusion? At present, so far as I 
could gather, they refuse to sympa- 
thise with any one. With a popu- 
lation of 300,000, extremely mixed, 
the Bukovinians are content to sit 
under their vines and under their 
fig-trees, and to keep themselves 
clear of the disturbing influences 
of the Polish insurgents on the one 
hand, and of the machinations of 
Prince Oouza on the other. It is 

robable that, in the event of a 

uropean war, the Bukovine will 
find itself in what would be called 
out cover-shooting—“ a hot corner.” 
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Jammed in between Galicia, Mol- 
davia, and Bessarabia, there will 
very likely be a good deal of shoot- 
ing going on all round; and it is 
not impossible that, in spite of its 
present exemplary conduct, it may 
undergo some more phases, such as 
have already marked its history. 
Originally Bukovine belonged to 
Transylvania; but in the fifteenth 
century, Stephen V. united it to 
Moldavia, and it was subsequently 
occupied by the troops of the Sal- 
tan until after the Treaty of Kani- 
ardji. Moldavia was at that time 
held by Russia; and Marie Therése 
having claimed the Bukovine as an 
appanage.to Hungary, it was hand- 
ed over to Austria in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the Porte, 
which has always maintained its 
rights, as there is fo act of cession 
existing on the part of Turkey. 
There is a small Roumain aristo- 
cracy in Bukovine, consisting of a 
few barons; but they are a partiall 
civilised class, and leave the devel- 
opment of the resources of their 
country entirely in the hands of 
Jews. In matters of religion theré 
is a great diversity of creed, and 
the town is fall of the churches of 
united and non-united Greeks, of 
Roman Catholics, of Lutherans, 
and of Jewish synagogues. To a 


tourist in search of unexplored 
mountain scenery, the Bukovine 
offers great attractions. The coun- 


try is sufficiently civilised to secure 
him against the chance of an undue 
amount of roughing it; and before 
long he will be able to reach the 
scene of his excursions by rail. I 
had scarcely returned to England 
when I received the prospectus 
of the Lemberg-Ozernowitz Rail- 
way Oompany (limited), with a capi- 
tal of a million and a quarter, and 
a guarantee of 7 per cent, from the 
Austrian Government. Now that 
a concession has been granted by 
the Chambers of the Principalities 
for a continuation “of the line 
through Moldavia to Galatz, there 
can be no doubt of the advantages 
of the speculation, provided that 
political everits do not interfere 
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with the financial arrangements of 
these States. For my own part I 
did not regret that the absence of 
railways compelled us to travel in 
the old-fashioned way. We had 
bought a carriage at Lemberg, in 
which we had already journeyed 
with great comfort for some hon- 
dreds of miles; and after some hag- 
gling, we finally bargained with a 
Jew at Czernowitz to take us with 
the same team in two days to 
Jassy. A lovely morning — undu- 
lating, prettily- wooded country, 
forming a pleasant contrast to the 
everlasting grain steppes which we 
had been for many days traversing— 
a first-rate team of four horses, and 
a most amiable and honest-looking 
Jew driver, were influences which 
combined to put us in good spirits 
as we rattled along the well-kept 
Austrian road towards the frontier 
of the empire. Jn less than five 
hours we had reached Michaeleni, 
and plunged headlong into the dust 
and troubles of Moldavia. A group 
of soldiers in rags clustered round a 
tumble-down gate, a jumble of hov- 
els on the other side of it, and, con- 
spicuous among them, a more sub- 
stantial building, with a device over 
the door, indicating that it was 
the Government custom - house, 
were the objects which enabled me 
to form my first impression of Mol- 
davia. I had leisure to moralise 
upon it; for we were not permitted 
to pass through until our passports 
had been examined, and this gave 
me time to watch a soldier rob a 
cart while the driver left it for a 
moment to get his pass. The head 
official bad probably made an ar- 
rangement with the soldiers to divide 
the spoils thus acquired. It was a 
valuable piece of experience to us, 
as we never left the carriage un- 
watched afterwards. Notwithstand- 
ing liberal offers of bribes to all 
the Michaeleni officials, from the 
highly-polished superior, who spoke 
Parisian French, to the lowest of his 
subordinates, we were detained no 
less than three hours in the dust and 
sun opposite bis door, and then our 
troubles were only beginning; for 
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our honest-looking Jew turned out 
an exceptional rogue, even for his 
race. He had received halt the 
contract money before starting, and 
now, having performed less than a 
fourth of the journey, he an- 
nounced his intention of handing 
us over to a brother Hebrew, and 
returning with his own team to 
Ozernowitz. In vain did we im- 
plore and anathematise alternately ; 
he was master of the situation, and, 
deliberately informing us that we 
should not be required to pay more 
than the other half to our new 
driver, he trotted back to Ozerno- 
witz with £5 in his pocket. Three 
miserable rats, and a driver who 
spoke no known tongue, contrasted 
wretchedly with the four strong 
blacks and the too civilised Israel- 
ite who had departed, and we 
crawled out of Michaeleni at three 
in the afternoon in a very low state 
of mind, and muttering vows of 
vengeance against the race which 
had betrayed us. 

It was nine o'clock at night when, 
to our surprise, we found ourselves 
runfbling along the streets of a 
large city. My ignorance of Mol- 
davia had been so profound that I 
had never even heard that such a 
place as Botuchany existed until 
within the last few hours, and then 
I pictured it a miserable Moldavian 
village. At that hour the bum of a 
large population, crooked and 
narrow streets and bazaurs, squares 
ill lighted up, and shops still driving 
a busy trade, a circus and a band, 
were sights and sounds which took 
us as much by surprise as the very 
tolerable house of entertainment to 
which our exhausted nags had just 
strength enough left to drag us. 
Though Botuchany is a city con- 
taining about forty thousand inhab- 
itants, it is not often visited by the 
British traveller, and the master of 
the hotel and his guests inspected 
us with no little curiosity, and 
asked us the question to which we 
had by this time become accustomed 
—whether we were engineers for 
the railway? We found him a 
sympathetic and intelligent host. 
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He informed us that Botuchany was 
a thriving, prosperous place, and the 
residence of several great boyards, 
and offered us a team of horses to 
Jassy for the half price which was 
still due to the Jew. We thus had 
an opportunity of retaliating upon 
the fraternity, and left him and his 
ponies to recover what they could 
from the original swindler who had 
let them in for this unprofitable 
job. Before we left Ozernowitz we 
had been regaled with anecdotes 
about the insecurity of the roads at 
night, and the plundering propen- 
sities of the gypsies who infest 
the country, and were reported to 
be skilful and daring highwayman. 
When, however, we repeated these 
tales to our host at Botuchany, he 
laughed them to scorn. It turned 
out a Bukovinian invention. The 
only more cowardly race in Europe 
than the Roumains are the gyp- 
sies who inhabit these provinces, 
which accounts for the safety of 
the most lonely roads at night. 
The character of the country from 
Botuchany to Jassy differed en- 
tirely from that which we had 
already traversed. We exchanged 
hills and woods for boundless arid 
steppe, such as I had once crossed 
years ago in the country of the Don 
Cossacks. The road, a mere track, 
was knee-deep in the finest dust in 
summer, and an impassable slough 
in winter. The high wind, which 
seemed to blow for our especial 
benefit, carried it in moving clouds 
over the face of the country—now 
it swept up like a waterspout in 
a spiral: colamn—now obscured the 
sun and landscape with a dense 
yellow haze. Soon every crevice 
of one’s clothing and skin became 
a receptacle for the almost impal- 
pable particles, and our eyes smarted 
to that extent that the beauties of 
the scenery, had there been any, 
would have been lost upen us, For- 
tanately we cotld cover our eyes 
in all confidence; except here and 
there a solitary shepherd in a sheep- 
skin, his form indistinctly defined 
against the sky-line, not a human 
being enlivened the prospect, and 
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we reached our mid-day halting- 
lace without meeting a traveller, 
he spot was characteristic of the 
scene, but most un-European. A 
large square stone building, with a 
walled court, like an Eastern cara- 
vanserai, was placed near the only 
well in this tract of the country. 
Here a perpetual drawing of water 
went on fur flocks and herds which 
gathered to it for miles. Had it 
not been for the short dry grass, 
one might have imagined one’s self 
in the desert. The men and women 
who seemed to live nowhere, but 
turned up with the flocks they were 
watering, seemed Eastern. A dozen 
gypsies’ huts contained the entire 
population of this uncouth spot; and 
even these could scarcely be digni- 
fied with the name of huts, for they 
were simply oblong holes dug out 
of the ground to a depth of about 
three feet, and over them was 
placed a pent roof of grass thatch, 
The sides of the hole formed the 
walls, and the entrance admitted 
light and allowed the smoke, to 
escape. Stark-naked children ciung 
to their semi-nude mothers, and ex- 
hibited flesh that looked as if it had 
been smoke-dried and tanned ex- 
pressly. They all seemed to’ pre- 
sent a sort of cooked appearance; 
one might almost say badly cook- 
ed, fur they looked overdone and 
chippy. It no more mattered to 
them than to the beasts of the field, 
whether the sun blazed fiercely or 
the rain fell in torrents. From the 
moment of their birth they are 
exposed to the elements, and hang 
naked on their mothers’ breasts in 
all weathers, Not until they are 
twelve or fourteen do they put 
anything on, and then as little as 
possible. Magnificent long black 
hair, and large wild lustrous eyes of 
the same colour, are the redeemin 
features of the race, which woul 
indeed be generally considered 
handsome, were it not for the 
harshness of the expression. The 
chief product of the country is 
Indian corn; and behind the gypsy 
village Was a curious arrangement 
for storing it, which puzzled us 
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at first, for it consisted of a series 
of rows of wicker-work frames, 
about fifteen feet high, three feet 
broad, fifty yards long, and six or 
eight yards apart. At a distance 
it presented all the appearance of 
a regularly built village in streets, 
but a closer inspection revealed to 
us its real purpose. Altogether we 
passed two hours without difficulty, 
*-surrounded by so much that was 
novel and characteristic, and had 
just exhausted the resources of the 
spot when we left it to pursue our 
“7 over country wilder if possible 
and more desolate than that we 
had already traversed. A  baked- 
“looking ragged village near a mud- 
dy pond, was a positive relief to 
the monotony; and the indication 
of civilisation furnished by a boy- 
ard’s house, situated in a grove of 
trees, evidently the result of much 
care, although they looked stunted 
and weather-beaten, was quite re- 
freshing. Then we came _ upon 
fields of water-melon and Indian 
corn, and met carts and passengers, 
and felt we were approaching a 
large city. A few miles before 
reaching it, we came upon several 
hundred carts encamped in a val- 
ley for the night, with the oxen 
lowing for food and water, and 
groups of swarthy men and women 
clustered round camp-fires, eating 
or gambling; while, hovering on 
the outskirts like pariah dogs pick- 
ing up the crumbs of a feast, gyp- 
sies prowled and begged and pil- 
fered: and so, as evening closed 
in, up a steep ascent, from the sum- 
mit of which we looked gratefully 
down upon the capital of Mol- 
davia, its large handsome white 
buildings running along the crest 
of a hill and down its sides, At 
the entrance to the town we were 
stopped for our passports and the 
other documents with which we 
had been furnished at Michaeleni, 
‘and, rattling over the rough uneven 
pavement, finally pulled up at the 
door of the French cook to whose 
hostelry we had been recommended 
in consideration of the dishes which 
it produced.—A week’s residence 
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at Jassy only served to make me 
the more regret the necessity which 
compelled me to turn my back 
upon it; but if a consolation was 
needed, I found it in the pleasur- 
able anticipations which were ex- 
cited by the excursion upon which I 
was bound, When, in our capacity 
of tourists, my friend or I asked 
what there was to be seen in the 
country, we invariably received for 
answer, “The convents.” Not be- 
ing a bibliomane, or a member of 
the Greek Church, it seemed odd 
that convents should possess in 
Moldavia an interest for the chance 
traveller which did not belong to 
them elsewhere. Nor could we ob- 
tain any definite information as to 
the nature of the interest: it was 
not the scenery, though that was 
fine; nor the architecture, though 
that we took for granted was 
quaint; nor the political consid- 
erations which attached to them, 
though Prince Couza was reck- 
lessly despoiling the Church; to all 
further inquiries we were told that 
we had better go and see for our- 
selves, So, in a state of extreme 
bewilderment at so novel an ex- 
pedition, we made preparations to 
post to Nyamptz, two of our Jassy 
friends kindly volunteering to ac- 
company us, and do the honors of 
the establishments we were about 
to visit. It was ten o'clock at 
night before we had bidden our 
last adieux and galloped out of 
Jassy. I say galloped advisedly, 
for we were in two light open car- 
riages and four, and Moldavian 
postilions have no notion of letting 
the grass grow under ‘their wheels, 
Indeed, it is to be regretted it 
does not, for one would be spared 
the dust. It does not, however, 
produce the slightest effect upon 
the picturesque-looking ruffian who, 
riding one horse, does nothing but 
yell and crack his whip over the 
other three; and whose chief ob- 
ject seems to be, not only to make 
as much dust as possible himself, 
but to keep well in the cloud caused 
by the carriage ahead. Anyhow, 
dt is exhilarating to whisk through 
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the crisp night air, ventre a terre, 
even though one is_half-choked. 
When day broke, Jassy was sixty 
miles off. We had been dreamily 
conscious of having changed horses 
occasionally, and of having under- 
gone violent jolting, and now we 
felt the need of something warm. 
A Moldavian post-house is gene- 
rally a thatched hut, the inside of 
which consists of a large fireplace, 
big enough to dine in as well as 
to cook one’s dinner; and at this 
early hour the family was lying 
about asleep promiscuously. How- 
ever, they gave us hot water and 
milk, and wondered intensely at 
such singular specimens of humani- 
ty as we seemed to them. Then we 
descended into the pretty valley of 
the Moldcava, and, crossing that 
stream, entered the town of Ny- 
amptz just as a heavy shower of 
rain came down to turn the dust 
into mud all over our _ bodies. 
Nyamptz is prettily situated at the 
foot of the lowest spurs of the 
Carpathians, on the river of the 
same name. Our intended visit 
had been notified to the sub-prefect 
from Jassy, and we found that 
worthy waiting, in the most obse- 
quious attitude, for our arrival. 
The whole town was in a fever of 
excitement at the unwonted event 
of a visit from distinguished stran- 
gers, and any one who was in an 
official position cringed and crawled 
about us after the manner of Nea- 


politan impiegnati, in the hope 
that we might possess influence 
and use it to their advantage. 


Nothing would induce them to 
leave us alone. Not only would they 
stand over us while at breakfast, 
but insisted upon accompanying 
us to the ‘convents, attended by a 
mounted escort. The standard of 
intelligence of those gentry may be 
judged of by the answer which the 
chief official gave when we asked 
him what o’clock it was? With 


the utmost naiveté he informed us 
that the only people who knew the 
time were the Jews; and as it was 
a Jews’ holiday, and they were all 
in their houses, it was not possible 
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for him to let us know what the 
hour was. He was extremely proud 
of two schools, however—one con- 
taining one hundred boys, and the 
other sixty girls—which this town 
of 8,000 inhabitants could boast ; 
but his statistical knowledge in 
other respects was limited. 

The whole population turned out 
to see the cortége as we drove away. 
Half-a-dozen imposing horsemen, 
in a sort of janissary uniform, and 
with immense swagger, led the 
way; then followed sundry carriages 
and carts full of officials, and then 
ourselves, with postilions very high- 
ly decorated for the occasion. We 
might have been Garibaldi, so 
humbly did the people bow before 
us, and with such gracious dignity 
did we return their salutes. he- 
ther they supposed we had come to 
annex them, or whether they were 
simply overawed by the majesty 
of our appearance, must for ever 
remain a mystery; certain it is, we 
acted royalty all the way down the 
long street, and bowed ourselves 
into the ford of the river, and away 
into the happy valley beyond,’ at 
the head of which the Monastery of 
Nyamptz is situated. Here we had 
nothing to do but revel in the glo- 
rious scenery, doubly refreshing af- 
ter the monotony to which for some 
weeks past we had been doomed. 
Swelling hills, rising into -blue 
mountains in the distance, but near 
us covered with oak and maple 
woods, bright with the fiery tints 
of autumn; green meadows and 
fields of melons and ‘Indian corn; 
cottages half concealed by orchards, 
from whieh smoke curled languidly 
in the humid air, for the rain 
ceased, and left a fresh soft feeling, 
delightful after long days of blaz- 
ing sun ; a precipice rising abruptly 
from the river-bed, and the crum- 
bling ruins of the once extensive 
Oastle of Nyamptz perched on its 
dizzy edge,—these were sights that 
made our drive along the grassy 
track up the valley a perfect lux- 
ury; and when at last it narrowed, 
and we dived into a wood, and 
came out of a green glade upon a 
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massive straggling pile of white 
buildings, with tin cupolas giitter- 
ing in a sudden gleam of sunshine, 
we thought that these Nyamptz 
monks had not denied themselves 
the most exhaustless of all pleasur- 
able emotions—the enjoyment of 
nature under its fairest aspect. 
Five members of the committee of 
direction were standing upon the 
verandah of the superior’s house as 
we drove up, and in the absence of 
that dignitary, the dean, a man with 
meek brown eyes, a gentle sinile, 
and an auburn beard, did the hon- 
ours, Service was going on, so we 
were delayed till it was over, and 
regaled with the invariable preserve 
and water, which is the first form 
of Moldavian hospitality. Whether 
the sweetmeats are an excuse for 
the water, or the water for the 
sweetmeats, or both for the cigar- 
eties, which immediately . follow, is 
a subject open to discussion; but 
when conversation is apt to flag 
from ignorance of the language on 
both sides, sweetmeats and water 
create a diversion, and rolling cigar- 
ettes and making profuse apologies 
for wanting a light, help to make 
the visit go off. As none of our 
hosts could speak anything but 
Moldavian, we were dependent en- 
tirely upon one of our companions 
from Jassy to interpret, and the 
whole committee seemed to think it 
necessary to sit in solemn silence, 
and inspect us while the dean an- 
swered our questions, At last the 
superior, a heavy, unamiable-look- 
ing man, with an iron-grey beard, 
appeared, and listened while our 
letter of introduction was read 
aloud to him, his own literary ac- 
quirements being of the most mea- 
gre description; then we ate more 
jam toget!er, and he led the way to 
show us over the establishment. 
Scarcely three months had elapsed 
since’ a large part of the building 
had been burnt down; the conse- 
quence was, that a great deal of 
carpentering and rebuilding was 
going on in all directions. Unfor- 


tunately the library had been de- 
stroyed, and, besides the books, 
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much of the picturesque effect of 
the monastery had been lost. In 
the centre of the principal court- 
yard stands the church, untouched 
by the fire, and upwards of four 
hundred years old. We went up a 
narrow stair, heavy with the fumes 
of incense, where a large collection 
of jewellery and ornaments, the gifts 
of devoted women, were displayed 
before us. Enormous Bibles covered 
with jewels, and ponderous with 
gold and silver decorations, were 
pulled out, and the quaint MS. and 
illuminated parchments turved over 
for our inspection. The oldest 
Bible was one in Bolgarian MS., 
dating from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. Then we were 
taken to another smaller church, 
and there, with great form and 
ceremony, our cicerones exhibited 
their principal curiosity, a priest's 
robe worked by the hands of the 
Empress Catharine herself, and pre- 
sented to the monastery. There 
were until quite lately nine han- 
dred monks in the monastery of 
Nyamptz, but the intrigues of a 
much-abused priest, called Vernouf, 
caused a secession of more than two 
hundred, who have joined the affi- 
liated monasteries. The merits of 
this quarrel were too complicated 
for me to understaid; moreover, I 
had no opportunity of hearing Ver- 
nout’s side of it. The result has 
been a deplorable split. Nyamptz 
itself, as the parent monastery, con- 
tains the largest number of monks. 
At the time of my visit there were 
four hundred and seventy in re- 
sidence, but a good many get 
leave and take a turn in the world 
by way of a change. There are six 
smaller monasteries affiliated to 
Nyamptz, containing between them 
seven hundred and sixty monks, 
They are all situated in neighbour- 
ing valleys. Surrounding the main 
building are grouped about three 
hundred little separate cottages, 
called, by a figure of speech, cells, 
but really charming little abodes, 
covered with honeysuckles and jas- 
mine, and surrounded by flowers 
or vegetables, according to the 
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esthetic or material tendencies of 
the owner. Almost every monk 
has thus his own little abode, with 
a peat wooden palisading round 
it, high enough to prevent curious 
eyes from prying, and enclosing a 
good garden; besides which, he 
can cultivate the neighbouring land 
to any extent he likes, This vil- 
lage of scattered cottages, with neat 
lanes leading between them, adds 
indescribably to the charm of «the 
scene. We inspected the hospital, 
which was very clean, and admir- 
ably kept; also a madhouse, which 
contained sixty patients, chiefly epi- 
leptic. Then they showed us the 
lock-up for refractory monks, four 
of whom were at that moment ex- 
piating their sins on bread and 
water. By a new law no monk is 
allowed to take the vows till he is 
fifty; formerly there was no such 
restriction, and several of the monks 
at Nyamptz were young men. We 
were informed that there were up- 
wards of a hundred who were more 
than a hundred years of age, and I 
certainly observed some very patri- 
archal specimens, The revenues of 
Nyamptz amounted nominally to 
a sum equal to about £20,000 a- 
year. Prince Couza has, however, 
appropriated the greater portion 
of this sum, and makes an allow- 
ance to each monk of three pias- 
tres a-day, and two hundred and 
fifty ducats a-year for his clothes, 
With this arrangement they seem 
perfectly satisfied. To account for 
what appears an anomaly, it would 
be necessary to enter upon the 
question of the dedicated convents, 
which I shall, for the present at. all 
events, postpone. 

We had not time to linger long at 
the Monastery of Nyamptz, though 
we were hospitably pressed by the 
superior to stay there for as many 
days as we chose. Among the 
monks who had done the honours 
was a fair-haired intelligent man of 
about forty, who had passed many 
years of his life in wandering over 
the world. He had made a pil- 


grimage to Mount Sinai, and visited 
the Greek monasteries in Turkey 
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and the East generally. Then, ob- 
taining a dispensation of two years 
for the benefit of his health, he 
travelled through Europe, and, doff- 
ing the long serge robe which he 
wore now 4s a monk, and which be- 
came him as a pilgrim, had visited, 
as a layman, most of the capitals 
of Europe; had flanéed upon the 
boulevards in Paris; had sat upon 
iron chairs in Rotten Row; and had 
even pushed his explorations as far 
as Cremorne. The consequence was: 
that he was a thorough man of the 
world. He spoke French perfectly ; 
was extremely tolerant in his reli- 
gious opinions, and enlightened in 
his political and theological views. 
There were few subjects he could 
not converse upon, and [ was never 
tired of listening to the singular ex- 
periences of his adventurous life, 
When, therefore, the superior at- 
tached him to us as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, during our monas- 
tic and conventual tour, we were 
well satisfied with so agreeable and 
intelligent a companion, and put 
him bodkin in our open carriage 
with pleasure. We got rid of our 
officious triends from Nyamptz here, 
and, furnished with eight horses by 
the monastery, we spun in our light 
carriage over grassy glades or along 
the beds of mountain-torrents with 
equal indifference. The wild post- 
boys never looked to see whether 
we were julting about on our seats, 
like peas on a_ frying-pan—little 
recked they how our springs liked 
it—eaway we went, now through 
fiery-leaved oak woods, now along 
dark valleys, where dense pine for- 
ests gave warning of a higher eleva- 
tion, deeper and farther into the 
wild Carpathians, till, as the shades 
of evening were drawing iv, we took 
the steep pitch of hill at a gallop, on 
the top of which is situated the Mon- 
astery of Seku, and dashed through 
the old archway into a courtyard, 
where LBoup of monks gazed open- 
mouthed at the unexpected . appari- 
tion. Since leaving Nyamptz we 
had not met a soul, and we felt that 
Seku, buried in its narrow valley, 
with only a rough track to the mon- 
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astery, and no road beyond, with 
high pine-clad hills all round, and 
only one outlet to the world, was 
indeed a retreat so secluded, that 
we deserved some credit for having 
found it. Seku is one of the affi- 
liated monasteries, and only con- 
tains 250. monks; unlike Nyamptz, 
the monks do not live in cottages 
apart, except im a few instances. 

large court-yard, enclosed by a 
double-storeyed range of buildings 
with two galleries, and the dor- 
mitory doors opening on to them, 
furnish accommodation to the 
monks, and in -the centre, as usual, 
surmounted with tin cupolas, and 
highly ornamented within, is the 
church. The great curiosity here 
was a magnificent piece of gold em- 
broidery, presented by the foundress 
of the monastery 250 years ago; 
besides were many quaint old MSS. 
on vellum, gorgeously bound, and 
the usual collection of jewels and 
altar ornaments, all stored away in 
old presses, and each produced in 
cue form for our inspection—a crowd 
of admiring monks examining us 
the while more narrowly than we 
examined their ecclesiastical trea- 
sures. To me tthe romantic situa- 
tion of this monastery, the utter 
silence of the scene, as darkness fell 
upon the sombre hill-sides, and 
only the distant murmur of the 
mountain torrent broke the stillness, 
was more impressive than the wealth 
of “the foundation.” It recalled 
to my mind a similar scene in the 
remote valleys of the Province of 
Kiang-su in China, where I had 
‘been the guest of Bhuddist monks; 
nor to the uninitiated in the exter- 
nals of their respective theologies 
was there any difference to be'seen 
between my former hosts and those 
I was now visiting. The same 
courtyards and sacred edifices in 
the middle, heavy with the perfume 
of incense; the same presses stored 
with ornaments; richly decorated al- 
tars and monster candles; above all, 
the same lazy groups of long-robed 
brothers, who have chosen the most 
out-of-the-way corner of the world 
they can find to live in and do no- 
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thing. Inasmuch as many of the 
Moldavian monks cannot read, and 
none of them, with one or two ex- 
ceptioas, know any other language 
than Moldavian, they i:ave not even 
the excuse of study to justify their 
life of utter sloth. With the Bhud- 
dist, it is more or less conducive to 
that state of “Nirvana,” which it 
is the object of his ambition in this 
life and the next to attain. But 
the Greek monk attains it in spite 
of himself. To all intents and pur- 
poses he is as much buried, and as 
utterly useless to the world at large 
shut up in this valley, as if he were 
actually under the sod. Nor can 
one discover any palpable difference 
between religions which produce 
such exactly similar results. It is 
true that the Greek monks appear 
to wash more than the Bhuddist, 
and never cut their hair, instead of 
Shaving their heads; otherwise the 
cut of the robe is exactly the same, 
only in China it is either yellow or 
lavender, here it is a reddish brown. 
The service in a Bhuddist place of 
worship is intoned in tke same key 
as here, nor do the priests seem to 
attend more to what they are say- 
ing among the Greeks than among 
the Bhuddists; but it is performed 
more constantly among the latter, 
and of course the divinities invoked 
go under other names. To the ig- 
norant and impartial spectators 
these are the only observable points 
of distinction between the two 
establishments. Altogether we were 
not captivated by anything we saw 
at Seku except its position, and re- 
sisted the invitation of the monks 
to pass the night there. A bright 
full moon tempted us to drive on to 
Agapia, and for two hours we tore 
along at the usual pace, regardless 
of no roads, and the uncertain light 
which, even when they existed, 
made them difficult to find. At 
last, like a fairy scene, the convent 
of Agapia burst upon our delighted 
gaze. Never, during a long and 
varied course of travel, have I felt 
more thoroughly rewarded for un- 
dertaking a journey, than I did 
when this novel and unexpected 
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picture was presented to me, The 
glittering spires and cupolas of the 
churches seemed to rise like monu- 
ments of burnished silver out of the 
dark pine woods. Hundreds of 
little cottages, in close proximity to 
each other, clung to the _hill-side, 
the white walls gleaming out amid 
the foliage; the convent itself, a 
massive irregular pile of building, 
with its great archway facing us, 
and looming large in the moon- 
light, was lighted up at every 
window—and dark female figures 
fluttered along balconies, as the 
bells on our horses gave warning of 
our approach, Our visit had been 
already notified by the metropoli- 
tan, so the whole place was on the 
qui-vive; at all cottage windows 
white faces, half shrouded in the 
nun’s hood, peered curiously out— 
till we felt guilty of the perturba- 
tion and excitement which our un- 
usual visit was likely to cause 
among the fair devotees, who were 
supposed to have retired from the 
world expressly to avoid such dis- 
turbing influences. Our postilions, 
who -belonged to Nyamptz, knew 
the right door at which to draw up 
inside the court, and here, group- 
ed at the foot of the staircase, were 
five or six elderly nuns waiting to 
receive us. Our travelled monk 
presented us, and, after kissing the 
hand of each, we ascended by an 
outside staircase to the wooden 
corridors which ran all round the in- 
terior of the court, and upon which 
opened the rooms set apart for our 
accommodation. Both in the mon- 
asteries and convents the stranger 
has the right to claim three days’ 
hospitality; so in all the establish- 
ments there are regular guests’ 
rooms, and not unfrequently the 
natives of the country take advan- 
tage of the privilege to spend months 
in making a tour of visits, staying 
in each until even the good nature 
of the monks or nuns is exhausted. 
There was therefore nothing unus- 
ual in the fact of our visit; the in- 
terest lay in the circumstance of our 
being foreigners and Englishmen, 
Few of the nuns had ever seen spe- 
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cimens of a race of which they ‘had 
heard a great deal; and even the 
middle-aged ladies who were now 
waiting upon us, examined us as 
narrowly as good breeding would 
permit. It was useless to explain 
that our object in visiting these se- 
cluded valleys was sheer curiosity. 
They were firmly persuaded that 
we were Oommissioners sent by 
England to make inquiries into the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty by Prince Oouza, which was 
at that time agitating the whole 
country, and causing great dissen- 
sion amomg the protecting powers, 
As we naturally wished to under- 
stand the question for its own 
sake, our incessant queries, and the 
interest we showed in it, only con- 
firmed their suspicions and increas- 
ed their respect. Indeed, we found 
our greatness inconvenient upon 
several occasions, though it was not 
without its advantages. In the 
first place, the most elaborate ar- 
rangements had been made for our 
reception. The table in the large 
dining-room groaned under an ex- 
tensive assortment of the good 
things of this life. Everything 
was scrupulously clean, and the 
dinner, for which our long drive had 
prepared us, admirably well cooked. 
All round the room were broad soft 
divans, and in the next room, in 
which we were to sleep, luxurious 
beds with fine linen had been made 
up upon them. There was an air 
of abundance and comfort truly re- 
freshing, and the gentle attendants 
who waited upon us, anticipating 
every wish, and sparing themselves 
no pains or trouble to please us, 
imparted to their hospitality a 
charm all its own.» While we were 
doing ample justice to the viands 
they had prepared for us, they 
sat in a row on the opposite divan, 
applauding our appetites, and con- 
versing with us by means of our 
friend the travelled monk and one 
of the gentlemen who had accom- 
panied us from Jassy. We dis- 


covered that they were the com- 
mittee of direction for the affairs of 
the convent, and we were promised 
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an interview with the lady superior 
on the following day. They were 
all members of the best families of 
Moldavia, and had been dedicated 
to the conventual life from their 
earliest childhood, whether they 
liked it or not. At the age of five 
they had been pat to school in the 
convent, and when they reached 
eighteen had been compelled to 
take the veil; so that, except when 
they obtained leave fur a month or 
two to go and see their friends, 
they had never known any other 
existence than that which we now 
saw them leading—had never had 
any other excitement than that 
caused by the admission of a new 
sister, the arrival of relatives or 
traveliers, a dissension among them- 
selves, or a metropolitan visitation. 
To them the lovely valley at the 
head of which the convent was 
situated had been the whole world 
from their earliest infancy. If they 
were not so strict as those nuns 
who retire to convents because they 
are disgusted with the world, it was 
because they scarcely knew what 
the world meant. They were all 
still artless children, happy, pleased, 
and natural; there were no duwn- 
cast eyes or gloomy penitential ex- 
pression. They were as delighted 
to see us as children would be with 
a new toy, and we had not been an 
hour in their company before we 
felt thoroughly at home. Unfor- 
tunately there was only one of them 
who could talk a little French; and 
another, but she was not a lady direc- 
tor, who spoke German. Presently 
appeare|—the last of the committee, 
whom we had not yet seen—a beau- 
tiful woman, in the prime of woman- 
hood, with the softest eyes, the 
sweetest smile, the gentlest and at 
the same time most distinguished 
manner—a border of pale yellow 
round her hood, which was coquet- 
tishly arranged, and a slight ex- 
pansion in the skirt of her reddish- 
brown serge robe, indicated a ten- 
dency towards a cap and crinoline, 
and accounted for the slight delay 
in her arrival. After we had satis- 
fied the cravings of nature, they 
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took us out to the upper balconies 
to look over the convent by moon- 
light. If the scene had seemed 
unreal when we first came upon it, 
the magic panorama upon which we 
now gazed was still mure enchant- 
ing. All round us dark wouds—at 
our feet, and half concealed in their 
recesses, three hundred and filt 
little separate cottages, each wit 
its balcony, its shingle roof, its 
white walls, and its overhanging 


foliage. Now all the lights were 
extinguished, and the mst pro- 
found stillness reigned—not even 


the barking of a dog was to be 


heard. Except ourselves, there was 
not a man within two hours’ 
walk of where four hundred 


women were sleeping among the 
trees of their own quiet valley. 
The moon was at the full, and 
poured floods of light into every 
nook and corner—into the court- 
yard, with its quaint, old, carved 
wooden balconies—into the long 
narrow windows of the church, 
throwing silver rays into its gloomy 
recesses — doubtless falling softly 
upon the face of many a sleeping 
nun, as it did upon the river that 
gleamed and shimmered in its light 
under the black shadow of the steep 
mountain-side. Though the day 
had been a long and tiring one, and 
it was now late, we lingered long 
upon these balconies, walking all 
round them, and finding, as each 
corner that we turned disclosed a 
new picture, fresh inducement to 
remain. The nuns, amused at our 
enthusiasm, asked us if we could 
confinue to enjoy the view until it 
was time for the midnight service; 
and on our professing our readiness 
to remain up in spite of our heavy 
eyelids, they most considerately 
promised to have prayers half an 
hour earlier for our especial benefit ; 
so at half-past eleven the absolute 
stillness was suddenly broken. First 
an old ‘nun with a lantern flitted 
like a black spectre from door to 
door, and chanted the reveillé at 
each in a voice loud and harsh 
enough to wake the soundest sleeper. 
She looked like an old witch hob- 
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bling silently and rapidly on her 
rounds, and bursting out periodi- 
cally with the same nasal re- 
frain, holding ber lamp the while 
high above her head. As we 
were watching the operations of 
. this old creature, we were startled 
by a sound resembling the taps of 
a very powerful and rather musical 
woodpecker, First shrill and sharp, 
rising to a high key, then with a 
dull and muffled sound, tap, tap, 
tap, came from the quadrangle be- 
low us; then a rattle so quick 
that I imagined it must be some- 
body playing on a wooden drum. 
The cadence was wild, but not ir- 
regular; and the effect of the roll 
dying away until it was scarcely 
audible, and then breaking ort at 
its full strength, was most peculiar. 
Watching and wondering, the mys- 
tery was solved by the appearance 
of a stately nun stepping out from 
the dark shadows of the cbarch, 
and bearing upon her shoulders 
what seemed in the uncertain light 
a long white plank. This she pois- 
ed in a peculiar way, and with a 
short stick tapped a tune upon it. 
On the following morning I exam- 
ined the apparatus, and found the 
board about twelve feet long, ex- 
tremely thin and light, and pierced 
from the centre towards the ex- 
tremities with a series of holes 
gradually increasing in size, so that 
it was really a musical plank, and, 
in the hands of an experienced play- 
er, could be made to convey the idea 
of a tune; but the chief feature of 
the performance was the tremend- 
ous noise it made. What between 
the old woman screaming her wak- 
ing chant, and two nuns walking 
about the court tapping musical 
planks, there was no fear of any 
sleeping sister remaining unaware 
that her prayer-time had arrived; 
and, sure enough, a very few minutes 
elapsed before, from all corners, 
they came tripping, or rather glid- 
ing, like dark ghosts, to the charch- 
decor. They must sleep in their 
dress, or else have acquired the art 
of making a toilette as rapid as 
that of an under-graduate late for 
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chapel, so speedily did they obey 
the summons, It was now time for 
us to foliow. The old woman and 
the plank were still, and the swell- 
ing tones of a sacred chant warn- 
ed us that the service had com- 
menced. Modestly, and with down- 
cast eyes, did we pass between two 
motionless rows of fair worsbippers, 
until we reached the place of hon- 
our among the elder sisters. Here, 
in a little carpeted niche, we stood 
meekly—the only men—and listen- 
ed to the women’s voices repeating 
in high monotonous key the per- 
petual refrain, By degrees we ac- 
quired courage, and were rewarded 
for our boldness in looking up by 
detecting stolen glances shot at us 
from every quarter. The principal 
performer of the service was a 
lovely girl, apparently of eighteen 
or nineteen, who was standing ima 
group of young sisters when we 
came in, and whose turn it seemed 
to be to officiate, for she slipped 
out of her corner, and donned over 
her hood a sort of surplice, then 
advancing to the desk in the mid- 
dle of the church, she opened the 
massive ornamented volume before 
her, and went off at score. I could 
not have imagined that those rab 

lips could have moved with po 
extraordinary rapidity, that the 
exquisitely -chiselled nose should 
prove an organ for conveying the 
shrillest and most unpleasant sounds 
at a pace which was quite electrify- 
ing. Whenever the moment for a 
response came, the choras “cat in” 
with something “Gospodin,” as if 
the whole thing was being done for 
a wager, She never paused nor 
flagged in her harsh nasal rattle of 
Moldavian prayer, worked up now 
and then to a shrill invocation, and 
varied with prostrations, the ex- 
tinction and lighting of candles, 
and full choruses. An hour seem- 
ed to pass, nevertheless, like a few 
moments. There was something 
fascinating in watching these fair 
devotees managing all their own 
matters without male interference ; 
and I could conceive from the scene 
before me what that might be so 
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-well imagined by Tennyson. Those} 
“Prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden 

hair,” 
only needed to be transported to a 
wild Carpathian valley -to realise 
the poetic fancy. 

I should remark, however, that 
there is one priest in Agapia who 
officiates at mass, and who is a mar- 
ried man. Notwithstanding the 
rumour which had got abroad that 
we were to be present, there was 
a smaller congregation than I ex- 
pected; buat [ was assured that 
some of the nuns were performing 
service in another chureh, and the 
rest saying their prayers at home. 
This last I take to be the most 
common practice; for on subsequent 
occasions, on dropping incidentally 
in for service, I have found no 
augience at all; the officiating nuns 
make up a little congregation in 
themselves, as there must be a cer- 
tain number for the chants dnd a 
certain number to read in turn. 
It was one o'clock in the ‘morning 
before I sought my divan bed, after 
one of the most novel and interest- 
ing day’s experiences I ever remem- 
ber to have passed. Nothing but 
downright fatigue would have en- 
abled one to sleep with so many 
quaint sights and sounds dancing 
before my eyes and ringing in my 
ears; but our time was short, and 
there was much to be seen, so we 
slept as fast as possible, and were 
up in time for matins at six o'clock. 
Here we saw a number of new 
nuns, with some of whom we made 
acquaintance; but the absence of 
any common language was a ter- 
rible drawback to our intercourse. 
Never having received an education 
to fit them for society, they knew 
no language but Moldavian; and 
though we applied ourselves to the 
acquirement of that tongue under 
their tuition with the utmost dili- 
gence, our time was too short to 
make progress. 

After matins, we paid a visit to 
the lady superior, a dear old lady, 
who gave us sweetmeats and ciga- 
rettes, and kissed our foreheads 
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when we were presented and when 
we took leave. She was very anxi- 
ous that we should prolong our stay 
for as many weeks as we liked, 
and was quite hurt when we told 
her how hurried our visit must 
necessarily be. Anxious to carry 
away a memento of the place, we 
prevailed upoa her to give us an 
old-fashioned daguerreotype of the 
convent, which was fading rapidly, 
and which we promised to _ have 
photographed in England and send 
her back. Most untortunately, some 
weeks afterwards, the portmanteau 
containing it was cut off the back 
of our carriage by thieves in the 
night, and we have proved, to our 
regret, unavoidably faithless. 

We now went on a round of 
visits, and were delighted with the 
charming little cottages, each in its 
own garden, and containing one or 
two fair occupants, sometimes a 
young girl quite by herself. The 
rich ones are waited upon by the 
needy sisters, but at Veratica, 
which we afterwards visited, there 
was a much greater profusion of 
wealth than here. Some of our 
friends proposed a picnic for the 
afternoon, and we started off a 
merry party of eight or ten, on foot 
for a romantic rock in the woods, 
from the Summit of which a magni- 
ficent view was obtained of the 
valley and convent. After a regu- 
lar scramble, we were rewarded for 
our exertions by finding that our 
kind hosts had -sent on a hamper 
with sundry delicacies—that hot 
coffee was prepared, and a brisk 
fire ready for the emergencies of 
our repast. 

So we chatted and _ refreshed, 
and were smoking tranquilly, when, 
to my astonishment, I observed 
some of the ladies engaged in drag- 
ging dead branches to the base of 
a lofty pine-tree, and piling them 
round it. On inquiring the reason 
of this proceeding, they informed 
us that it was great fun burning 
a pine-tree, and assured ns, if we had 
never seen it, that we should enjoy 
the spectacle. We suggested the 
possibility of the whole forest 
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catching fire, but they said they 
had chosen an isolated tree, and 
that even if it did run along the 
hill-side, what would that matter— 
pine-trees were cheap in the Carpa- 
thians. So we heaped up branches 
round the old forest-giant, and 
doomed him to a splendid but 
lingering death, Then we threw 
blazing logs into the dry mass, and 
the flume leaped crackling up to 
the highest branches. Our fair 
companions clapped their bands 
with delight as the fire roared and 
darted out angry forks of flame 
with each fresh gust of wind, and 
a spirai colamn of dense smoke 
burst in jets from the top, and, 
spreading like a pall over the grave 
of the dying patriarch, gave notice 
far and wide of the sacrilege, which 
was being perpetrated. 

The term employed in addressing 
our companions was always Mika 
(mother); and there was something 
qaaint, cousidering the age of some 
of them, in bestowing the appella- 
tion. Nevertheless, it was pleasant 
sometimes tu be called “Son,” and 
gave one the impression of having 
inspired an affectionate interest. 
From our present elevated position 
the convent appeared to great ad- 
vantage. Instead of the gaunt, 
solitary building usual on such oc- 
casions, the large collection of little 
cottages, prettily distributed and 
divided by the neatest of fences, 
clustered round the convent like 
chickens rvund a hen, Instead of a 
barred doorway with a “ grille,” and 
a stern “janitress,” the fair occu- 
pants were free to roam about the 
valley where they pleased and with 
whom. they pleased. Instead of 
lugubrious  countenances and an 
air of general mortification in dress 
and manner, there were laughing, 
merry faces, and numerous innova- 
tions upon strict conventual cos- 
tume, of which the most serious 
was crinoline. Only a few weeks 
before our visit, the Metropolitan 
had made a tour of inspection, and 
confiscated every “cage” he could 
lay his hands on. Still there was 
abundant evidence that some had 
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escaped the sweeping measure, 
Where were there ever such “cells” 
as the lovely little boudoirs to be 
found in some of these cottages? 
Alas! the palmy days of the con-. 
vents bave gone by. Before long 
there will be. a railway - station 
within two hours’ drive of Agapia; 
and a recent order has been pass 
prohibiting any religiously-minded 
young person from being compelled 
by her parents to take the veil 
until she is forty-five. This is prac- 
tically putting an end to the sys- 
tem of convents altogether-—as old 
maids don’t exist in the Principal- 
ities—happy land!—and widows 
are extremely rare. The only 
chance of catching a nun is to get 
her quite young, when she is a 
trouble to her family; now they 
can no longer be turned into religs- 
euses as of old; and as infanticide 
is not in yogue in these parts, as 
in China, their prospects are ex- 
tremely questionable. Under the 
present system, what between hav- 
ing plenty of visitors from Jassy 
during the summer, and getting 
leave to spend a little of the season 
in the gay capital themselves in 
winter, they make life pass plea- 
santly enough. I have more than 
once met in society at Jussy “re- 
cluses” from these establishments, 
only to be distinguished by their 
hoods, as they wear siJk and crino- 
line when they are on leave, and 
doff the hood if they go to the 
theatre or any evening entertain- 
ments. In fact, they hold much 
the same position in society that 
the Chanoinesses used to do in 
France; except that in their case, 
unlike these latter, matrimony is of 
course impossible. Perhaps that 
is no great drawback, seeing that 
they enjoy all the freedom of mar- 
ried women, without any of the 
cares and responsibilities, 

As the most touching memento 
we could take from Agapia, we ob- 
tained from the nuns enough of the 
serge they weave and wear them- 
selves to make us a sboodting-suit 
a piece, and then with heavy hearts 
swallowed our last meal under the 
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same anxious superintendence as 
ever, and awaited the summons to 
our vehicles. Although our visit 
had not been long, we had made 
many friends, who all assembled to 
bid us adieu. The form of parting 
salutation is touching, and when 
extended along a row of nuns, pro- 
daces a singular effect. We rever- 
ently kissed their hands, and they 
bent over and kissed our heads. 
It is easy to conceive how strong 
was the temptation to linger be- 
fore this one, to hurry past an- 
other—how difficult to collect one’s 
ideas in the confusion of such a 
moment, for a strict sense of pro- 
priety prevented any outward mani- 
festation of partiality. Persons who 
have never known what it is to 
have a great many pairs of ‘lips, 
some fresh and ruddy, others old 
and wrinkled, pressed in rapid suc- 
cession upon their foreheads, will 
. be conscious of a sensation of numb- 
ness in the scalp at least, arising 
probably from a conflict of emotions; 
nor, if the head be bald, will it be 
possible to prevent its becoming 
red. But why dwell upon such har- 
rowing details! We found the good- 
will of our fair entertainers extend- 
ed itself to our equipages. Each car- 
riage was furnished with nine horses 
belonging to the convent, and three 
gipsy postilions of wild and uncouth 
aspect and somewhat ragged attire. 
Then with loud cries and sharp 
whip-crackings we dashed out of 
the convent-yard, and all the bells 
burst forth with a merry peal, and 
we frantically waved our hats as 
we passed by well«known bal- 
eonies and under the windows of 
the charming cottage where the 
dear old Lady Superior stood kiss- 
ing her hand to us in final adieu. 
Our gipsy riders and their ragged 
team did not allow us much time 
to collect our scattered faculties. 
They evidently were impressed with 
a great idea of our importance, and 
thought that exactly in proportion 
as we were great ought our move- 
ments to be rapid; so we flew down 
the beds of mountain torrents, be- 
tween lofty wooded hills, and finally 
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emerged from the mountains on to 
the undulating rich country, which 
stretched away to the plains we had 
originally traversed. We were bound 
to Veratica, another convent not so 
‘cman d situated, but even more ce- 
ebrated than the last. On the way 
we passed several villages and a 
good deal of land, producing Indian 
corn, melons, and grain, and to- 
wards evening reached our destina- 
tion, a larger collection of cottages 
than at Agapia, only placed not in 
a cul de sac, but on the slope of a 
hil! commanding an extensive pros- 
pect over the lowlands of Moldavia, 
and altogether comparatively in the 
world. A village almost at the gates 
of the convent dispelled the delu- 
sion of complete isolation and se- 
clusion so striking at Agapia; and 
when the atmosphere was clear, even 
the town of Nyamptz was visible in 
the far distance, to remind us of the 
busy haunts of men. Here there was 
no conventual building at all as at 
Agapia, where a certain small pro- 
portion of nuns lived in the con- 
vent, properly so called. All the 
nuns of Veratica lived in their own 
cottages, of which there were up- 
wards of four hundred. It is true 
that some of them were ranged in 
the form of a square, in the centre 
of which was a church, and which 
was entered under an archway, but 
the general aspect of the place re- 
minded me of some of the mission 
establishments I had seen in India, 
There were no less than four church- 
es in Veratica for the benefit of six 
hundred resident nuns, who never 
seemed to me to attend them; and 
there was a school for girls, presided 
over by the prettiest woman in the 
convent. There was every indica- 
tion of greater wealth and Juae 
here than at the establishment we 
had just left; and we were put up, 
not in any suite of apartments des- 
tined to strangers, but by one of the 
principal nuos, to whom we had a 


letter of introduction, and who in 


the kindest way gave up half her 
house to us. Nor would it have 
been possible to conceive anything 
more perfect and artistic than the 
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taste with which her little abode 
was arranged. Half-a-dozen really 
good pictures, picked up in Italy by 
some one who knew what he was 
about, and others from Paris, a piano, 
a handsome Turkey carpet, heavy 
curtains of silk brocade, spring 
couches and arm-chairs richly cov- 
ered, some valuable little bits of 
old China, a goodly sprinkling of 
small Parisian looking-glasses in 
ornamented frames, composed the 
furniture of the two “cells” to 
which my friend and I were doomed. 
These opened out upon a balcony 
in front, overlooking a flower-gar- 
den and the convent square; and 
here we used to sit and smoke 
cigarettes, for the fragrant weed is 
much in vogue among tle recluses, 
and their tobacco was always unex- 
ceptionable. Our first duty was 
to call upon the Jady superior, 
who received us as kindly as her 
sister at Veratica. She told us 
that she had entered the convent 
at the age of thirteen—she was now 
seventy; and except an occasional 
trip to Jassy, had passed the whole 
of her existence in religious exer- 
cises. She, as well as several of the 
committee of direction, were keen 
’ politicians, and discussed with eag- 
erness and a great deal of knowledge 
of affairs, the intrigues of Prince 
Couza and the abuses of his gov- 
ernment. Nor were they at all 
sparing in the epithets they applied 
to the chief of the State. As many 
of the Jadies at Veratica were near- 
ly connected with families who have 
wielded absolute power in one or 
other principality, they were entitled 
to speak with a certain amount of 
bitterness ; and as they maintain a 
hot correspondence with their rela- 
tions,-some of whom are the wealth- 
iest and most powerful boyards, 
their information is generally pretty 
accurate. The brother of my host- 
ess held a very high official posi- 
tion; she herself was very wealthy ; 
and besides her delightfal little 
house, she had a carriage and pair, 
a lady’s-waid who was not a nun, 
and dressed in the last Parisian 
fashions; a very excellent cvok, as 
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I have good reason to remember ; 
and most attentive servants. Alto- 
gether it was quite clear that be- 
tween Veratica and Agapia there 
was as great a difference as between 
Trinity Oollege and Emmanuel, or 
Christchurch and Wadham. There 
was no doubt which was the most 
aristocratic, the most wealthy, and 
the most mundane of the two, Still 
I looked back with regret to the 
unsophisticated atmosphere of * the“ 
happy valley” of Agapia. How easy 
it is to be hypercritical on these 
occasions! How romantic and over- 
whelming in its novelty should we 
have found Veratica had we paid it 
our first visit! now there was some- 
thing flat and vapid about it. There 
was not quite enough of the odour 
of sanctity in the air to suit our re- 
fined tastes. We felt as if we had 
almost got back to the world, and 
were sorely tempted to plunge into 
the wild valleys of the Bistritz, 
where convents nestle in unexplored 
recesses, approached by rock-cut 
steps overhung by glaciers, and 
where the occupants would really 
appreciate the visits of a stranger ; 
where one may shoot chamois or 
catch trout ; hunt bears or go pic- 
nics; sketch lovely scenery or 
learn Moldavian under pleasant 
auspices; scramble over mountain- 
passes, and generally find on the 
other side an ecclesiastical bed not 
yet confiscated by Prince Oouza; 
where the monks are. all really 
“ good fellows,” and only too glad 
to put you up, and forward your 
views, whatever they may be, to the 
best of their ability ; where letters 
can’t reach yoa, and the cares of this 
life cannot penetrate; where com- 
fort is combined with economy, and 
the only way of gliding back to the 
world is on a raft. 

Valley of Bistritz! if an inexor- 
able fate—and the approach of wins 
ter—has compelled me once to turn 
my back upon you, the day may yet 
come when I may take another siesta 
under the conventual shadow, and 
awake from a dream as pleasant as 
this last. 
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CORNELIUS o’POWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, . 


PART V. 


A MASTERLY INACTIVITY. 


Ir is no small privilege to you 
“gentlemen of England who live 
at home at ease,” or otherwise, that 
you cannot hear how the whole 
Continent is talking of you at this 
moment. We have, as a nation, no 
small share of self-sufficiency and 
self-esteem. If we do not thank 
God for it, we are right well pleased 
to know that we are not like that 
Publican there, “ who eats garlic, or 
carries a stiletto, or knouts his ser- 
vants, or indulges in any other 
taste or pastime of ‘ the confounded 
foreigner.’” The ‘Times’ proclaims 
how infinitely superior we are every 
morning, and each traveller—Jobn 
Murray in hand—expounds, in his 
bad French, that an Englishman is 
the only European native brought 
up in the knowledge of truth and 
the wash-tub. 

By dint of time, iteration, and a 
considerable amount of that same 
French I speak of, an article ex- 
pressly manofactur.d for exporta- 
tion, we really did at last persuade 
patient and suffering Europe to take 
us at our own valuation. We got 
them to believe that—with certain 
little peculiarities, certain lesser 
vices, rather amiable than other- 
wise—no nation, ancient or modern, 
could approach us. That we were 
at one and the same time the rich- 
est, the strongest, the most honour- 
able, the most courageous people, 
recorded in history; and not alone 
this, but the politest and the most con- 
ciliatory, with the largest cval-fields 
and the best cookery in Europe. 
Now, there is nothing more damag- 
ing than the witness who proves too 
much. Miss Edgeworth tells us 
somewhere, I think, of an Irish 


peer who, travelling in France with 
a@ negro servant, directed him, if 
questioned on the subject, always 


to say his master was a Frenchman, 
He was punctilious, faithful to his 
orders, but whenever he said, “ My 
massa a Frenchman,” he always 
added, “ So am I.” 

In the same spirit has Bull gone 
and damaged himself abroad. He 
might have enjoyed an unlimited 
credit for his stories of English 
wealth and greatness—how big was 
our fleet, and how bitter our beer; 
he might have rung the changes 
over our just pride in our insular 
position and our income-tax, and 
none dared to dispute him; but 
when, in the warm expansiveness 
of his enthusiasm, he proceeded to 
say, not merely that we dressed 
better and dined better than the 
foreigner, but that’ our manners 
were more polished, our address 
more insinvating, and the amiabi- 
lity of our whole social tone more 
conspicuous, “ Mossoo,” taking bim 
to represent all from Stockholm to 
Sicily, began to examine for him- 
self, and after some hesitation to 
ask, “ What if the wealth be only 
like the politeness? What if the 
national character be about as rude 
as the cookery? What if English 
morality turn out to be a jumble 
and confusion, very like English- 
French ? Who is to tell us that the 
coal-fields may not be as easily ex- 
hansted as the civility?” These 
were very ugly doubts, and for some 
years back foreigners, after that slow 
fashion in which public opinion 
moves amongst them, have been 
turning them over and over, but in 
a manner that showed a great revul- 
sion had taken place on the Oon- 
tinent with regard to the estimate 
of England. 

A nation usually judges another 
nation by the individuals and by 
the Government. Now it is no 
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calumny to say that, taking them 
en masse, the English who travel 
abroad, whether it be from indif- 
ference, from indolence, from a 
rooted confidence in their own su- 
periority, or from some defect in 
character, neither win favour for 
themselves, nor affection for their 
country from foreigners, So long 
as we were looked upon, however, 
as colossal in wealth and power, a 
certain rude and abrupt demeanour 
was taken as the type of a people 
too practical to be polished. It 
grew to be thought that intense 
activity and untiring energy had no 
time to bestow on mere forms. 
When, however, a suspicion began 
to get abroad—it was a cloud no 
bigger at first than a man’s ‘hand— 
that if we had the money it was to 
hoard it, and if we had the power, 
it was to withhold its exercise; that 
we wanted, in fact, to impose on 
the world by the menace of a force 
we never meant to employ, and to 
rule Europe as great financiers do 
the Stock Exchange—then, and 
then for the first time, there arose 
that cry against England as a sham 
and an imposition, of which, as I 
said before, it is very pleasant for 
you at home if the sounds have not 
reached you. 

All our late policy has led to 
this. Ever ready to join with 
France, we always leave her in the 


lurch, We went with her to 
Mexico, and left her when she 
landed. We did our utmost to 


launch her into a war for Poland, 
in which we had never the slight- 
est intention of joining. Ever 
prompt for the initiative, we stop 
short immediately after. I have a 
friend who says, “I am very fond 
of going to church, but I don’t like 
going in.” This is exactly the case 
of England. She won’ go in. 

Now, I am fully persuaded it 
would have been a mistake to have 
joined in the Mexican campaign. I 
cannot imagine such a congeries of 
blunders as a war for the Poles, 
Bat why entertain these questions? 
Why discuss them in cabmets, and 
debate them in councils? Why 
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convey the false impression that 
you are indignant when you are 
indifferent, or feel sympathy for 
sufferings of which you do 
nothing but talk? 

“Masterly inactivity” was as un- 
lucky a phrase as ever was coined. 
It has Jed small statesmanship,into 
innumerable blunders, and made 
second-rate politicians fancy that 
whenever they folded their arms 
they were dignified, To obtain the 
credit for a masterly inactivity, it 
is first of all essential you’ should 
show that you could do something 
very great if you would. There 
would be no credit in a man born 
deaf and dumb having observed a 
discreet silence. To give England, 
therefore, the prestige for this high 
qnality, it was necessary that she 
should seem to bestir herself. The 
British lion must have got up, 
rolled his eyes fearfully, and even 
lashed his tail, before he resolved 
on the masterly inactivity of lying 
down again. 

In Knickerbocker’s ‘History of 
New York’ we have a very graphic 
description of the ship in which 
the first Datch explorers sailed for 
the shores of North America. “The 
vessel was called the Goede Vroww, 
(Good Woman), a compliment to the 
wife of the President of the West 
India Company, who was allowed by 
every one, except her husband, to 
be a sweet-tempered lady — when 
not in liquor. It was, in truth, a 
gallant vessel of the most approved 
Datch construction—made by the 
ablest ship-carpenters of Amster- 
dam, who, as is well known, always 
model their ships after the fair forms 
of their countrywomen. According- 
ly, it had one hundred feet in the keel, 
one hundred feet in the beam, and 
one hundred feet from the bottom of 
the stern-post to the taffrel. Like 
the beauteovuus model, who was de- 
clared to be the greatest belle of 
Amsterdam, it was full in the bows, 
with a pair of enormous. cat-heads, 
& copper bottom, and withal a pro- 
digious poop.” 

It is, however, with her saili 
qualities we are more interes 
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than with her build. “Thus she 
made as much lee-way as head-way, 
—could get along nearly as fast 
with the wind ahead as at poop, and 
was particularly great in a calm.” 
Would not one say, in reading this 
description, that the humorist was 
giving prophetically a picture of 
the England of the present day, 
making as much lee-way as head- 
way, none the better wherever the 
winds came from, and only great in 
a calm! The very last touch he 
gives is exquisite, “Thus gallantly 
furnished, she floated out of har- 
bour sideways, like a majestic 
goose.” Oan anything be more 
perfect; can anything more neatly 
typify the course the vessel of the 
State is taking, -“floating out side- 
ways like a majestic goose!” 
amidst the jeers and mockeries of be- 
holding Europe. 

Our whole policy consists in put- 
ting forward some hypothetical case, 
in which, if certain other states were 
to do something which would cause 
another country to do something 
else, then England would be found 
in that case—God forgive me! I 
Was going to quote some of that bal- 
derdash which reminds one of The 
Rivals, where Acres says, “If you 
had called me a poltroon, Sir Lucius!” 

“ Well, sir, and if I had?” 

“In that case I should have 
thought you a very ill-bred man.” 

See what it is to have a literary 
Foreign Secretary ; see how he goes 


back to our great writers, not alone 
for his style, but his statesmanship. 
We have been insulted, mocked, and 
sneered at; our national honour de- 
rided, our national strength defied ; 
but we are told it is all right: our 


policy is a “masterly inactivity,” 


and the Funds are at ninety-one 
and one-eighth! 

The ‘Times,’ too, is of the same 
cheery and encouraging spirit, and 
philosopbically looks on the mis- 
fortunes of our friends pretty much 
as friends’ misfortunes are usually 
regarded in life—occasions for a 
tender pity, and a hopeful trust in 
Providence. Let them—the writer 
speaks of the Allied armies—let 
them go on in the career of rapine 
and cruelty; let them ravage the 
Duchies and dismember Denmark, 
but a time will come when the 
terrible example of unlawfal aggres- 
sion shall be retorted upon them- 
selves, and the sorrows of Schles- 
wig be expiated on the soil of the 
Fatherland. 

“They are going to hang Larry,” 
cried the wife of a condemned felon 
to the lawyer, who had hurried in- 
to court, having totally forgotten he 
had ever engaged to defend the 
prisoner. 

“Let them hang him, and [I'll 
make it the dearest hanging ever 
they hanged.” 

These may be words of comfort 
in Downing Street. I wonder what 
the Danes think of them? 


A NEW HANSARD. 


There is an annual publication 
called the ‘ Wreck Register,’ which 
probably few of us have ever seen, 
if even heard of. Its object is to 
record all the wrecks which have 
occurred during the preeeding year, 
accompanying the narrative by such 
remarks or observations as may 
contribute to explain each catas- 
trophe, or offer likelihood of pre- 
vention in future. It is, though 


thoroughly divested of any sensa- 
tional character, one of the dreariest 
‘volumes one can take up. Disaster 


follows disaster so fast, that at 
length the reader begins to imagine 
that shipwreck is the all but inva- 
riable event of a voyage, and that 
they who cross the ocean in safety 
are the lucky mortals of humanity. 
Fortunately, however, long as 
the catalogue of misfortune is, this 
is not the case, and we have the 
satisfaction of learning that the per- 
centage of loss is decreasing with 
every year. The higher knowledge 
and attainments of merchant cap- 
tains, and the increase of refuge har- 
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bours, are the chief sources of this se- 
curity. The old ignorance, in which 
a degree or two of latitude more 
or less was a light error in a ship’s 
reckoning, is now unheard of, and 
they who command merchant-ships 
in ‘our day are a very well informed 
and superior order of men. With 
reference to the conduct and capa- 
city of these captains, this * Wreck 
Register’ is a very instructive pub- 
lication. If, for instance, you find 
that Captain Brace, who was wreck- 
ed on the Azores in 52, was again 
waterlogged at sea in ’61, and ran 
into an iceberg off Newfoundland 
in '62, you begin, mayhap unfairly, 
to couple him too closely with dis- 
aster, and you tarn to the inquest 
over his calamities to see what esti- 
mate was formed of his conduct. 
You learn, possibly, that in one 
case he was admonished to more 
caution; in another, honourably ac- 
quitted; and in the last instance 
smartly reprimanded, and his certi- 
ficate suspended for six months or 
a year. Now, though you have 
never heard of Oaptain Brace in 
your life, nor are probably likely to 
encounter him on sea or land, you 
cannot avoid a certain sense of re- 
lief at the thought that so unlucky 
a commander, to say the least of it, 
is not likely for a while to imperil 
more lives, and that the warning 
impressed by his fate will also be a 
salutary lesson to many others, 

It was in reflecting over this sys- 
tem of inquiry and sentence, that it 
occurred to me what an admirable 
thing it would be to introduce the 
‘Wreck Register’ into politics, and 
to have a yearly record of all parlia- 
mentary shipwrecks; all the bills 
that foundered, the motions that 
were stranded, the amendments 
lost in a fog!—to be able to look 
back and reflect over the causes of 
these disasters, investigating pa- 
tiently how and why and where 
they happened, and asking our- 
selves, Have we any better security 
for the future? are we better ac- 
quainted with the currents, the 
soundings, or the headlands? and, 
above all, what amount of blame, if 
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any, is attributable to the com- 
mander ? 

If we find, for instanee, that, the 
barque Young Reform, no matter 
bow carefully fitted out for sea— 
new sheathed and coppered, with 
bran new canvas, and a very likely 
crew on board—never leaves the 
port that she does not come back 
crippled; and that old and expe- 
rienced captains, however  confi- 
dently they may take the command 
at first, frankly own that they'll 
never put foot in her again, you 
very naturally begin to suspect that 
there’s something wrong in her 
build. She is either too unwieldy, 
like the Great Eastern, or she is 
too long to turn well, or she re- 
quires such incessant repair; or, 
most fatal of all, she is entered for 
a trade where nobody wants her; 
and.therefore yon resolve that, come 
what will, you'll avoid her. 

What an inestimable benefit to 
the student of politics would a 
few such brief notices be, instead 
of sending him, as we see him now, 
to the dreary pages of Hansard! 
Imagine what a neat system of 
mnemonics would grow out of 
the plan, when, instead of poring 
over interminable columns of tire- 
some repetition, you had the whole 
narrative in few words — thus: 
“ Barque Reform, John Russell, com- 
mander, lost a.v. 1854. The Oom- 
missioners seeing that this vessel 
was built for the most part of old 
materials, totally unseaworthy, are 
of opinion that she ought not to have 
sailed at all; and severely censure 
the commander, J. R., for fool- 
hardiness and obstinacy, he baving, 
as it has been proved, acted in en- 
tire oppositiong to ‘his owners,’ 
On the pressing recommendation, 
however, of the owners, and at the 
representation that R. has been 
long in the service, and, although 
too self-confident, a very respect- 
able man, his certificate has been 
restored to him.” 

Lower down comes the entry :— 

“Tae Youne Rerorm.—This was 
@ full-rigged ship, in great part con- 
structed on the lines of the barque 
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lost in 1854. She sailed on the 28th 
February 1859, commanded by Cap 
tain Dizzy. No insurance could 
be effected upon her on any terms, 
as the crew were chiefly apprentices, 
and a very mutinous spirit aboard. 
She put back, completely crippled, 
after three days’ stormy weather; 
and though the commander averred 
that some enemies of his owners 
had laid down false buoys in the 
channel, he was not listened to by 
the Commissioners, who withheld 
his certificate. Has never been 
employed since, and his case by 
many considered a very hard one.” 

Of course, all the small class of 
coasting vessels—railroad bills and 
‘suchlike—suffer great losses. They 
are usually ill-found and badly 
manned; but now and then we 
come upon curious escapes, where 
& measure slips through unobserved, 
like a blockade-runner; and it is ten 
to one in such cases they have 
that crafty old ‘pilot Pam on board, 
who has been qnore than fifty years 
at sea, and is as wide awake now as 
on his first day. 

What analogies press in on every 
hand! Look at the way each party 
bids for and buys up the old ma- 
terials of the other, fancying they 
have some “lines” of their own 
that will tarn out a clipper to beat 
everything. And think of those 
“‘Sailors’ Homes,” where old salts 
chew their quids at ease—those 
snug permanent Under-Secretary- 
ships, those pleasant asylums in the 
Treasury or the Mint! Picture to 

our mind the dark den in Downing 

treet, where the Whipper-in con- 
fers in secret, and have you not at 
once before you the shipping office, 
and the Crimp, and the “ Ordinary 
seaman” higgling for an extra ten 
shillings of wages, or begging that 
his grog may not be watered! And, 
last of all, see the old lighthouse- 
keepers, the Veteran First Clerks 
who serve every Administration, and 
keep their lamps bright for all par- 
ties—a fine set of fellows in their 
way, though some people will tell 
you that they have their favourites 
too, and are not so brisk about the 
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fog-signals if they don’t like the 
skipper. 

I think I have done enough to 
show that such a work as I speak 
of would redound to public benefit; 
and I only ask, if my suggestion be 
approved of, that I may be remem- 
bered as the inventor, and not 
treated as Admiralty Lor’s do the 
constructors of new targets, test- 
ing the metal and torturing the 
man. Bear in mind, therefore, if 
the political ‘Wreck Register’ ‘be 
ever carried into execution, its de- 
vice must be “ O’Dowdius fecit.” 

It might not be ‘amiss, in the 
spirit that has suggested this im- 
provement, to organise in connec- 
tion with the proceedings of the 
Honse a code of signals on the plan 
of Admiral Fitzroy’s storm-signals, 
and which, from the great tower, or 
some similar eminence, might ac- 
quaint members what necessity for 
their presence existed. Fancy, for 
instance, the relief an honourable 
gentleman would experience on see- 
ing the fine weather flag up, and 
knowing thereby that something of 
no moment was being discussed— 
a local railroad, a biil to enable 
some one to marry his grandmother, 
or a measure for Ireland! Imagine 
the fog-signal flying, and see how 
instantaneously it would be appre- 
hended that D. G. was asking the 
noble Lord at the head of the Gov- 
ernment a question so intensely 
absurd as to show a state of ob- 
scurity in his own faculties, in com- 
parison to which fog is a thin atmo- 
sphere. Or mark’ what excitement 
would be felt as the storm-drum 
was hoisted, telling how the Gov- 
ernment craft was being bufteted 
and knocked about, and the lifeboat 
of the Opposition manned to take 
charge of the ship if abandoned! 
What a mercy to those poor, hard- 
worked, harassed, and wearied 
“whips!” what a saving there 
would be in club-frequenting and 
in cab-hire! Now would the loun- 
ger, as he strolled along Pall-Mall, 
say, “No need to hurry.” “ Light 
airs of wind from the east” means a 
member for Galway and some bal- 
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derdash about the Greeks, “Thick 
weather in the Ohannel” implies 
troubles in Ireland —nothing very 
new or interesting. “Dirty wea- 
ther to the east’ard” would show 
mischief in the Danubian provin- 
ces, and a general sense of unquiet 


FOREIGN 


How is it, will any one tell me, 
that all foreign Clobs are so ineffa- 
bly stupid? I do not suspect that 
we English are pre-eminent for so- 
cial gifts; and yet we are the only 
nation that furnishes clubable men. 
Frenchmen are wittier, Germans 

rofounder, Russians — externally at 
east — more courteous and ac- 
commodating; and yet their clubs 
are mere tripots —gambling estab- 
lishments; and, except play, no 
other feature of Olub-life is to be 
found in them. 

To give a Olub its peculiar “ ca- 
chet,” its, so to say, trade-mark, 
you require a class of men who 
make the Olub their home, and 
whose interest it is that all the in- 
ternal arrangements should be as 
perfect, as well-ordered, and fric- 
tionless as may be. Good furni- 
ture, good servants, good lighting, 
good cvokery, well-adjusted tem- 
perature, and a well-chosen cellar, 
are all essentials. In a word, the 
Olub is to be the realisation of what 
we all think so much of—comfort. 
Now, how very few foreigners either 
understand or care for this? Every 
one who has travelled abroad has 
seen the ‘“Oercle,” or Jl Union, 
or whatever its name be, where 
men of the highest station — min- 
isters, ambassadors, generals, and 
suchlike—met to smoke and play 
whist, with a sanded floor, a dirty 
attendance, and yet no one ever 
complained. They drank detest- 
able beer, and inhaled a pestilential 
atmosphere, and sat in draughts, 


without a thought that there was 
anything to be remedied, or that 
human skill could or need contrive 
anything better for their accommo- 
dation. 
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in the regions of the Sultan Red- 
cliffe. These are hints which I have 
not patented, and the chances are 


that “My Lords” will speedily 
adopt them, and call them their 
own. 


CLUBS. 


When these establishments were 


succeeded by the modern Club, with 
its carpeted floor, silk hangings, 
ormulu lamps, and velvet couches, 
the change was msde in a pure 
spirit of Anglomanie; somebody 
had been over to London, and come 
back full of the splendours of Pall- 
Mall. The work of imitation, so far 
as decoration went, was not diffi- 


cult. Indeed, in some respects, in | 


this they went beyond us, but 
there ended the success. The Olub 
abroad is a room where men gam- 
ble, and talk of gambling, but no 
more; it is not a Olub. 

_ For the working of the Club, as 
for that of constitutional govern- 
ment, & special class are required, 
It is the great masses of the middle 
ranks in England, varied enough in 
fortone, education, habits, and 
tastes, but still one in some great 
condition of a status, that supply 
the materials for the work of a 
parliamentary government; and it 
is through the supply of a large 
community of similar people that 
Clubs are maintained in their ex- 
cellence with us. 

For the success of a Club you 
need ag number of men perfectly 
incapable of all life save such as 
the Club supplies; who repair to the 
Club, not alone to dine and smoke 
and sup, and read their paper, but 
to interchange thought in that 
blended half-confidence that the 
Olub imparts; to hear the gossip 
of the day told in the spirit of men 
of their own leanings; to ascertain 
what judgments are passed on pub- 
lic events and public characters by 
the people they like to agree with; 
—in fact, to give a sort of familiar 
domestic tone to intercourse, sug- 
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gesting the notion that the Club is 
a species of sanctuary where men 
can talk at their ease. The men 
who furnish this category with us 
are neither young nor old, they are 
the middle-aged, retaining some of 
the spring and elasticity of youth, 
but far more inclining to the solid- 
ity of riper years. If they frequent 
the opera, it is to a stall, not to the 
coulisses, théy go.. They are more 
critical than they used to be about 
their dinners, and they have a ten- 
dency to mix seltzer with the cham- 
pagne. They have reached that 
bourne in which egotism has be- 
come an institution; and by the 
transference of its working to the 
Clab, they accomplish that marvel- 
lous creation by which each man 
sees himself and his ways and his 
wanis and his instincts reflected in 
a thousand varied shapes. 

Now, there are two things no na- 
tion of the Ovontinent possesses— 
Spring, and middle-aged people. 
You may be young for a good long 
spell—some have been known, by 
the judicious appliances of art, to 
keep on for sixty years or so; but 
when you do pass the limit, there 
is no neutral territory—no mezzo ter- 
mine, Fall out of the Young Guard, 
and you must serve as a Veteran. 
The levity and frivolity, the absence 
of all serious interest in life, which 
mark the leisure classes abroad, fol- 
low men sometimes even to extreme 
old age. The successive changes of 
temperament and taste which we 
mark at bome have no correlativés 
abroad, The foreigner inhabits at 
sixty the same sort of world he did 
at six-and-twenty; he does not 
dance so much, but he lingers in 
the ball-room, and he is just as 
keenly alive to all the little naughty 
talk that amused him forty years 
ago, and fully as much _ interested 
to hear that the world is just as 
false and as wicked as it used to be 
when he was better able to contri- 
bute to its frailty and wickedness. 

Not one of these men, with their 
padded pectorals and dyed whiskers, 
will admit that they are of an age 
to require comfort. They are ardent 
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youths all of them, turning night 
into day as of old, and no more 
sensible of fatigue from late hours, 
hot rooms, and dissipation, than 
they were a quarter of a century 
back. 

Can you fancy anything less 
clubable than a set of men like this? 
You might as well set before me 
the stale bon-bons and sugar-plams 
of a dessert for a dinner, as ask me 
to take such people for associates 
and companions. The tone of ever- 
lasting trifling disgraces even idle- 
ness; and these men contrive in 
their lives to reverse the laws of 
physics, since it is by their very 
levity that they fall. 

The humoristic temperament is 
the soul of Club-life. It is the keen 
appreciation of others in all their 
varied moods and shades of feeling 
that imparts the highest enjoyment 
to that strange democracy, the Club; 
aud foreigners are immensely de- 
ficient in this element. They are 
infinitely readier, smarter, and wit- 
tier than Englishmen. They will 
hit in an epigram what we would 
take an hour to embrace in an argu- 
ment; but, for the racy pleasure of 
seeing how such a man will listen 
to this, what such another will say 
to that, how far individuality, in 
fact, will mould and fashion the 
news of the day, and assimilate 
its mental food to its own digestive 
powers, there is nothing like the 
Englishman — and _ especially the 
Englishman of the Club. 

There is nothing like Major Pen- 
dennis to be found from Trolhatten 
to Messina, and yet Pendennis is a 
class with us; and it is in the nicely- 
blended selfishness and complais- 
ance, the egotism and obligingness, 
that we find the purest element of 
Olub-life. 

The Parisian are the best —far 
and away the best — of all foreign 
Olubs; best in their style of “get 
up,” decoration, and arrangement, and 
best also in tone and social manner. 
The St. Petersburg Olub is the most 
gorgeous, the habits the most costly, 
the play the highest, It is not 
very long since that a young Rus- 
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sian noble lost in one evening a 
sum equal to a hundred thousand 
pounds. The Vienna Club is good 
in its own stiff German way, but 
generally speaking, German Olubs 
are very ill arranged, dirty, and com- 
fortless. The Italian are better. 
Turin, Naples, and Florence have 
reasonably good Olubs. Rome has 
nothing but the thing called the 
English Club, a poorly-got-up estab- 
lishment of small whist-players and 
low “ points,” . 

It is a very common remark, 
that costume has a great influence 
over people’s conduct, and that 
the man in his shooting-jacket will 
occasionally give way to impul- 
sive outbursts that he had never 
thought of yielding to in _ his 
white-cravat moments. Whether 
this be strictly true or not, there 
is little doubt that the style 
and character of the room a man 
sits in insensibly affect his man- 
ner and his bearing, and that the 
habits which would not be deem- 
ed strange in the low-ceilinged 
chamber, with the sanded floor 
and the “matton lights,” would be 
totally indecorous in the ricbly- 
carpeted room, a blaze of wax- 
light, and glittering with decora- 


A HINT FOR 0. 


I have frequently heard medical 
men declare that no test of a candi- 
date’s fitness to be admitted as a 
physician was equal to a brief ex- 
amination at the bedside of a sick 
man. To be able to say, “ There is 
a patient; tell us his malady, and 
what you will do for it,” was infi- 
nitely better than long hours spent 
in exploring questions of minute 
anatomy and theoretical physic. In 
fact, for all practical purposes, it 
was more than likely he would be 
the best who would make the least 
brilliant figure in an examination; 
and the man whose studies had 
familiarised him with everything 
from Galen to John Hunter, would 
cut just as sorry a figure if called 


on to treat a case of actual malady, 


tion. Now this alternating between 
Club and Café spoils men utterly. 
It engenders the worst possible 
style—a double manner. The over- 
stiffness here and the over-ease 
there are alike faulty. 

The great, the fatal defect of all 
foreign Olubs is, the existence of 
some one, perhaps two tyrants, who, 
by loud talk, swagger, an air of pre- 
sumed superiority and affectation 
of “knowing the whole thing,” 
brow-beat and ride rough-shod 
over all their fellows. It is in the 
want of that wholesome corrective, 
public opinion, that this _ pesti- 
lence is possible. Of public opin- 


‘jon the Continent knows next to 


nothing in any shape; and yet it 
is by the unwritten judgments of 
such a tribunal that society is 
guided in England, and the same 
law that discourages the bully, sup- 
ports and encourages the timid, 
without either the one or the other 
having the slightest power to cor- 
rupt the court, or coerce its de- 
crees. Olub-life is, in a way, the 
normal school for parliamentary de- 
meanour; and until foreigners un- 
derstand the Clab, they will never 
comprehend the etiquette of the 
“ Chamber.” | 


8. EXAMINERS, 


It cannot possibly be otherwise. 
All that mere examination can 
effect, is to investigate whether an 
individual has duly prepared him- 
self for the discharge of certain 
functions; but it never can pre- 
sume to ascertain whether the per- 
son is one fitted by nature, by 
habit, by taste, or inclination, for 
the duties before him. Why, the 
student who may answer the most 
abstruse questions in anatomy, 
may himself have nerves so w 
as to faint at the sight of blood, 
The physician who has Paracelsus 
by heart, may be so deficient in 
that tact of eye, or ear, or touch, as 
to render his learning good for no- 
thing. Half an hour in an hospital 
would, however, test these quali- 

\ 
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ties. You would at once see whe- 
ther the candidate ‘was a mere 
mass of book-learning, or whether 
he was one skilled in the aspect 
of disease, trained to observe and 
note all the indications of malady, 
and able even instantaneously to 
pronounce upon the gravity of a 
case before him. This is exactly 
what you want. No examinaiion 
of a man’s biceps and deltoid, the 
breadth of his chest or the strength 
of his legs, would tell you whether 
he was a good swimmer—five mi- 
nutes in deep water would, how- 
ever, decide the matter. 

Now, I shall not multiply argu- 
ments to prove my position, I 
desire to be practical in these 
“ O’Dowdiana,” and I strive not 
to be prosy. What I would like, 
then, is to introduce this system of 
—let us call it—Test-examination 
into the Civil Service. 

I have the highest respect for the 
ae age of Burlington House. 

think highly of Ollendorf, and 
I believe Oolenso’s Arithmetic a 
great institution. I venerate the 
men who invent the impossible 
questions; but, I own, I have the 
homblest opinion of those who 
answer them. I’d as soon take a 
circus horse, trained to fire a pistol 
and sit down like a dog, to carry 
me across a stiff country, as I'd 
select one of these fellows for an 
employ which required energy, ac- 
tivity, or ready-wittedness, There 
is no such inefficiency as self-suffi- 
ciency ; and this is the very quality 
instilled by the whole system. Ask 
the veterans of the Admiralty, the 
War-Oftice, the Board of Trade, and 
the Customs, and you will get but 
the same report, that for thorough 
incompetency and inordinate con- 
ceit there is nothing like the prize 
candidate of a Oivil Service exami- 
nation. Take my word for it, you 
could not find a worse pointer than 
the poodle which would pick you 
out all the letters of the alphabet. 

What I should therefore suggest 
is, to introduce into the Oivil Ser- 
vice something analogous to this 
clinical examination; something 
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that might test the practical fitness 
of the candidate, and show, not 
whether the man bas been well pre- 
pared by a “grinder,” but whether 
he be a heaven-born tide-waiter, 
one of Nature’s own gaugers or 
vice-consuls, 

I know it is not easy to do this 
in all cases, There are employ- 
ments, too, wherein it is not called 
for. Mere clerkship, for instance, 
is an occupation of such uniformity 
that a man is just like a sewing- 
machine, and where, the work being 
adjusted to him, he performs it as a 
matter of routine. There are, how- 
ever, stations which are more or less 
provocative of tact and ready wit- 
tedness, and which require those 
qualities which schoolmasters can- 
not give nor Civil Service Examiners 
take away; such as tact, prompti- 
tude, quickness in emergency, good- 
natured ease, patience, and pluck 
above all. These, I say, are great 
gifts, and it would be well if we 
knew how to find them. Let us take, 
by way of illustration, the Messenger 
Service. These Foreign Office Mer- 
curies, who travel the whole globe 
at a pace only short of the telegraph, 
are wonderful fellows, and mast 
of necessity be very variously en- 
dowed. hat capital sleepers, and 
yet how easily awakened! What a 
deal of bumping must their heads 
be equal to! What an indifference 
must they be endowed with to bad 
roads and bad dinners, bad ser- 
vants and bad smells! How pa- 
tient they must be here—how per- 
emptory there! How they must 
train their stomach to long fast- 
ings, and their skins to little soap! 
What can Civil Service examina- 
tion discover of all or any of these 
aptitudes? Is it written in Ollen- 
dorf, think you, how many hours 
a@ man can sit in a caleche? Will 
decimal fractions support his back 
or strengthen his lumbar vertebra? 
What system of inquiry will declare 
whether the weary traveller will not 
oversleep himself, or smash the head 
of his postilion for not awakiog him 
at a frontier? How will you test 
readiness, endurance, politeness, fa- 
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miliarity with ‘ Bradshaw,’ and Con- 
tinental moneys? , 

I think I have hit on a plan for 
this, suggested to me, I frankly 
own, by analogy with the clinical 
system. I would lay out the Green 
Park—it is convenient to Downing 
Street, and well suited to the pur- 
pose—as a map of Europe, marking 
out the boundaries of each country, 
and stationing pusts to represent 
capital cities, At certain frontiers 
I would station ‘representatives of 
the different nations as distinctly 
marked as I could procure them: 
that is to say, I'd have a very 
polite Frenchman, a very rude and 
insolent Prussian, a sulky Belgian, 
a roguish Italian, and an extremely 


dirty Russian. Leicester Square 
could supply all. It being all 


duly prepared, I’d start my candi- 
date, with a heavy bag filled with its 
usual contents of, let us say, a large 
box of cigars, a set of fire-irons, 
twenty pots of preserved meats, a 
case of stuffed birds, four cricket- 
balls, and a photograph machine, 
some blue-books, and a dozen of 
blacking. I'd start him with this, 
saying simply, “ Vienna, calling at 
Sugttgart and Turin;” not a word 
more; and then I’d watch my man 
—how he’d cross the Channel—how 
he’d cajole Moosoo—and whether 
he’d make straight for the Rhine 
or get entangled in Belgian railroads, 
I'd soon see how he dealt with the 
.embarrassments of the roads and 
relished the bad diet; and not alone 
would I test him by hardships and 
hunger, fatigue and occasional up- 
sets; but I’d try his powers of self- 
resistance by surrounding him with 
dissolute young attachés given to 
blind hookey and lansquenet. I'd 
have him invited to ravishing orgies, 
and tempted in as many ways as St, 
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Anthony; and all these after long 
privations. Then I’d have him 
kept waiting either under a blazing 
sup or @ deep snow, or both alter- 
nately, to test his cerebral organisa- 
tion; and I'd try him with impure 
drinking water and damp_ sheets; 
and, last of all, on his return, I'd 
make him pass his accounts before 
some old monster of official savagery, 
who would repeatedly impugn his 
honesty, call out for vouchers, and 
d—n his eyes. The man “who 
came out strong” after all these 
difficulties I would accept as fully 
equal to his responsibilities, for it 
would not be alone in intellectuals 
he had been tested: the man’s tem- 
per, his patience, his powers of en- 
durance, his physical strength, his 
resources in emergency, his readi- 
ness to meet difficulty, and, last. of 
all, his self-devotion in matters of 
official discipline, enabling him to 
combine with all the noble qualities 
of a man the submissive attractions 
of a spaniel. 

“Are you sure,” asks some one, 
“that all these graces and accom- 
plishments can be bad for £500 per 
annum?” Not a doubt of it. It 
is a cheap age we live in; and if 
you wanted a shipload of clever 
fellows for a new colony, I'd en- 
gage to supply you on easier 
terms than with the same num- 
ber of gardeners or strong-boned 
housemaids, 

Last of all, this scheme might be 
made no small attraction in this 
economical era—what is called self- 
supporting; for the public might 
be admitted to paid seats, whence 
they could learn European geogra- 
phy by a new and easy method. 
“Families admitted at a reduced 
rate, Schools and Seminaries half- 
price.” 


OF SOME OLD DOGS IN OFFICE. ae 


Whenever the Budget comes on 
for discussion there are some three 
or four speakers, of whom Mr, Wil- 
liams of Lambeth is sure to be one, 
ready to suggest certain obvious 


economies by the suppression of 
some foreign missions, such as Dres- 
den, Hanover, Stuttgart, &o. They 
have not, it is trae, anything forci- 
bie or pungent to say on the sub- 
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ject; but as they say the same 
thing every year, the chances are 
that, on the drip-drip principle, 
they will at last succeed either in 
abolishing ‘these appointments, or 
reducing the salaries of those who 
hold them. 

Ministers of course defend them, 
and Opposition leaders, who hope 
one day to be Ministers, will also 
blandly say a word or two in their 
favour. For my own part, I don’t 
think the country cares much about 
the matter, or interests itself more 
deeply who drones away life at Han- 
over than who occupies an apart- 
ment at Hampton Court. In each 
case it is a sort of dowager asvlum, 
where antiquated respectability may 
rest and be thankful. 

The occupants of these snug 
berths, however far from .England 
—at least in so far as regards any 
knowledge of public opinion—are 
sure to be greatly alarmed at these 
suggestions for their suppression, 
Poor pigeons! if you only knew 
what a sorry sportsman it is who 
fires at you, you'd never flutter a 
wing. Be of good heart, I say. 
Even if Williams’s gun go off at all, 
the recoil way hurt himself, but it 
will never damaye you. Take my 
word for it, “the smooth-Bore of 
Lambeth never hit anything yet.” 
This assurance of mine—I have 
given it scores of times personally— 
never gives the comfort that it 
ought; for these timid souls, bul- 
lied by long dealings with the Of- 
fice — tormented, Yas Mr. Carlyle 
would say, with much First Clerk— 
grow to be easily panic-stricken, 
and have gloomy nightmares of a 
time when there shall be no more 
life-certificates mor any quarter- 
days. 

I cannot enter into their feelings, 
but I suppose they are reasonable. 
I conclude that one would like to 
have a saMry, and to be paid it 
poe. Self-preservation is a 
aw that we all recognise; and some 
of these officials may possibly feel 
that there is no other line of life 
open to them, and that, if you take 
away from them their mission, they 
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will be poor indeed. You will think 
me perhaps as absurd as Mrs. Nick- 
leby, who connected roast-pork and 
canaries, if I confess to you that it 
is an old mastiff that my father had 
when I was a boy that brought these 

ople very forcibly to my mind. 
Poor old Turco!—I can’t know how 
old he was, but he was nearly blind, 
exceedingly feeble, intensely stupid, 
and much given to sleep. Still, 
whenever any one of the family—he 
didn’t mind the servants—would go 
out to the stableyard, he’d rouse 
himself up, and, affecting to believe 
it was an intruder, he’d give a fierce 
bark or two, when, discovering his 
error, he’d wag his tail and go back 
to his den—all this being evidently 
done to show that he was as vigilant 
as ever—a sort of protest, that said, 
“Don’t believe one word about my 
being blind and toothless, still less _ 
flatter yourself that the place is se- 
cure. It requires all my activity 
and watchfulness to protect; but 
go back in peace, I’m ready for 
them.” 

Now, this is exactly what Turco 
is doing at Munich and Dresden. 
Whenever Williams comes out with 
a hint that he is not wanted; Tugco 
makes a furious noise, rushes here 
and there after a turkey-cock if he 
can find one, and thoroughly satis- 
fies the family that he is an invalu- 
able beast, and could not be dis- 
pensed with. 

Like Turco, too, who always 
barked, or tried to bark, whenever 
he heard any noise or commotion 
going on outside, these people are 
sure to make an uproar if there be 
any excitement in their neighbour- 
hood. No sooner did Schleswig- 
Holstein begin to trouble the world, 
than despatches began to pour in 
from places that a few weeks before 
even the messengers scarcely knew 
on the map. They related inter- 
views with unknown princes and 
unheard of ministers, and spoke of 
hopes, fears, wishes, and anxieties 
of people who had not, to our ap- 
preciation, a more palpable exist- 
ence than the creatures of the 
heathen mythology! Much grumb- 
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ling, and sore of ear, Williams goes 
back to his kennel. 

“What! suppress the mission at 
Hohen-Schweinstalt, when I hold 
here,” exclaims the Minister, “the 
admirable report of our diplomatic 
agent on the state of public feeling 
in that important capital? Will the 
honourable gentleman to whose 
long experience of foreign politics I 
am ready to bow, inform me how 
the relations of England with the 
Continent are to be carried on un- 
less through the intervention of 
such appointments? Can the hon- 
ourable member for ” (a ship- 
owner, perhaps) “carry on his great 
and important business without 
agencies? Oan the honourable gen- 
tleman himself” (a brewer) “be 
certain that the invigorating and 
admirable produce of his manufac- 
ture will attain the celebrity that it 
merits, or become the daily bever- 
age of countless thousands in the 
tropics, unassisted by those aids 
which to commerce or diplomacy 
are alike indispensable?” This is 
very like the Premier’s eloquence. 
I almost think I am listening to 
him, and even see the smile of 
triumph with which he appeals at 





the peroration to his friends to 
cheer him. Torco is safe this 
time; and, better still, he need 


never bark again till next Easter 
and another Budget. 

It is a very curious thing—it 
opens a whole realm of speculation 
—how small and few are the de- 
vices of humanity. We fancy we 
are progressing simply because we 
change. We give up Alchemy, and 
we believe in medicine; we scout 
witclcraft, and we take to spirit- 
rapping; and instead of monas- 
teries and monks, we have missions 
and plenipotentiaries. If it be a 
fine thing to die for one’s country, 
it’s a pleasant one to live for it; 
to know that you inbabit an impene- 
trabie retreat, where no “ Own Oorre- 
spondents”” ever invade, and where, 
if it was not for Williams, no sense of 
fear or alarm could come to disturb 
the tranquil surface of a stagnant 
existence. 
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It is astonishing, too, what a 
wholesome ‘dread and apprehension 
of England and English power is 
maintained through the means of 
these small legations in secluded 
spots of the continent, in remote 
little duchies, without trade or com- 
ineree, far away from the sea, where 
no one ever heard of imports or ex- 
ports, and the name of Gladstone 
has never been spoken. In such 
places as these, a meddlesome old 
envoy, with plenty of spare time on 
hand, often gets us thoroughly hated, 
always referring to England as a 
sort of court of last appeal on every 
question, social, moral, religious, or 
political, and dimly alluding to 
Lord Palmerston as a kind of Rha- 
damanthus, whose judgments fall 
heavily on ill-doers. 

The helpless hopeless condition of 
small states in all such conflicts was 
actually pitiable. The poor little 
trembling King Charles dog in the 
cage of the lion, and who felt that 
he only lived on sufferance, was 
the type of them. I remember an 
incident which occurred some years 
ago at the Bagni di Lucca, which 
will illustrate what I mean, An 
English stranger at one of the hotels, 
after washing his hands, threw his 
basinful of soap-and-water out of 
the window just as the Grand- 
duke was passing, deluging his im- 
perial highness from head to foot. 
The stranger hurried at once to the 
street, and, throwing himself before 
the dripping sovereign, made the 
most humble and apologetic ex- 
cuses for his act; but the Grand- 
duke stopped him short at once, say- 
ing, “There, there! say no more 
of it; don’t mention the matter to 
any one, or I shall get into a cor- 
respondence with Palmerston, and 
be compelled to pay a round sum 
to you for damages!” 

After all, one could say for these 
small posts in diplomacy what, I 
think it was Croker said for cer- 
tain rotten boroughs in former days, 
“If you had not had such posts, 
you would have lost the services of 
a number of able and instructive 
men, who, entering public life by 
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the small door, are sure to leave it 
by the grand entrance.” 

These small missions are very 
often charming centres of society 
in places one would scarcely hope 
for it; and from these little-known 


DECLINE OF 


What a number of ingenious 
reasons have been latterly given 
for the decline of the Drama, and 
the decrease of interest now felt for 
the stage. Some aver that people 
are nowadays too cultivated, too 
highly educated, to ‘take pleasure in 
a play; others opine that the novel 
has supplanted the drama; others 
again declare that it is the preva- 
lence of a religious sentiment on the 
subject that has damaged theatrical 
representation. For my own part, 
I take a totally different view of 
the subject. My notion is this: 
the world will never pay a high 
price for an inferior article, if it 
can obtain a first rate one for no- 
thing; in other words, people are 
come to the conclusion that the 
best actors are not to be found on 
the boards of the Haymarket or the 
Adelphi, but in the world at large— 
at the Exchange, in the parks, on 
railroads or river-steamers, at the 
soirées of learned societies, in Par- 
liament, at Civic dinners or Episco- 
pal visitations. 

Why has the masquerade ceased 
to interest and amuse? Simply 
because no travestie of costume, no 
change of condition, is so strikingly 
ludicrous as what we se on every 
side of us. The illiterate man with 
the revenue of a prince; the mil- 
lionaire who cannot write his name, 
and whom yesterday we saw as a 
navvy; the Emperor who, a few 
years back, lodged over the boot- 
maker’s; the out-at-elbow followers 
of imperial fortune, now raised to 
the highest splendour, and dispens- 
ing hospitalities more than regal in 
magnifivence ;—these are the spec- 
tacles which make the masquerade 
a tiresome mockery ; and it is exactly 
because we get the veritable article 
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legations, every now and then, issue 
men whom it would not be safe for 
Williams to bark at, and whom, 
even if he were rabid, he could 
not bite. 


THE DRAMA, 


for nothing that we neither seek 
playhouse nor ballroom, but go 
out into the streets and highways 
for our drama, and take our Kembles 
and Macreadys as we find them, at 
taverns, at railway-stations, on the 
grassy slopes of Malvern, or the 
breezy cliffs of Brighton. Once 
admit that the wild-flower plucked 
at random has more true delicacy 
of tint and elegance of form, and 
there is no going back to the taste- 
Jess mockery of artificial wax and 
wire. The broad boards of real 
life are the true stage; and he 
who cannot find matter of interest 
or amusement in the piece per- 
formed, may rely upon it that the 
cause is in himself, and not in the 
drama. Some will say, the world 
is just what it always was. People 
are no more fictitious now than at 
any other time. There was always, 
and there will be always, a certain 
amount of false pretension in life 
which you may, if you like, call 
acting. And to this 1 demur mm 
toto, and assert that as every age 
has its peculiar stamp of military 
glory, or money -seeking, or religious 
fervour, or dissipation, or scientific 
discovery, or unprotitable trifling, 
so the mark of our own time will 
be found to be its thorough un- 
reality. Every one is in travestie. 
Selfishness is got up to play phil- 
anthropy, apathy to perform zeal, 
intense self seeking goes in for 
love of country; and, to crown all, 
one of the most ordinary and vul- 
gar minds of all Europe now directs 
and disposes of the fate and for- 
tunes of all Christendom. 

Daily habit familiarises us with 
the acting of the barrister. His 
generous trustfulness, his love of all 
that is good, his scorn for Vice, his 
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* 
noble pity, and the withering sar- 
casm with which he scares the ill- 
doer, we know, can be had, in 
common cases, fur ten pounds ten 
shillings ; and five times as much 
will enlist in our service the same 
qualities in a less diluted form; 
while, by quadrupling the latter 
sum, we arrive at a self-devotion 
before which brotherly love pales, 
and old friendships seem a cold and 
selfish indifferentism. We had con- 
tracted for this man’s acuteness, 
his subtlety, his quick perception, 
and his ready-wittedness; but he 
gives, besides these, his hearty trust- 
fulness, his faith in our honour, his 
conviction in our integrity: he 
knows our motives; he has_ been 
inside our bosom, and comes out to 
declare that all is pure and spot- 
less there ; and he does this with a 
trembling lip and a swelling throat, 
the sweat on his brow and the tear 
in his eye, it being all the while a 
matter of mere accident that he 
had not been engaged on the op- 
osite side, and all the love he 
ears us been “briefed” for the 
defendant. 

Look at the physician, too, Who 
is it, then, enters the sick-room with 
the footfall of a cat, and draws our 
curtain as gently as a zephyr might 
stir a rose-leaf, whose tender accents 
fall softly on our ear, and who asks 
with the fondest anxiety how we have 
passed the night? Who is it that 
cheers, consoles, encourages, and 
supports us? Who associates him- 
self with our sufferings, and winces 
under our pain, and as suddenly 
rallies as we grow better, and joins 
in our little sickbed drolleries ? Who 
does aJl these ?—a consummate ac- 
tor, who takes from thirty to forty 
daily “ benefits,” and whose per- 
formances are paid at a guinea a 
scene ! 

The candidate on the hustings, the 
Government Commissioner on_ his 
tour of inspection, the vicar-general 
of my lord bishop, the. admiral on 
his station, the minister at the 
grand-ducal Court, are all’ good 
specimens of common acting—parts 
which can be filled with very ordi- 
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nary capacities, and not above the 
powers of everyday artists. They 
conjugite but one verb, and on its 
moods and tenses they trade to the 
end of the chapter. These men 
never soar into the heroic regions 
of the drama; they infuse no ima- 
gination into their parts. They are 
as unpoetical as a lord-in-waitin 
There are but two stops on their 
organ, They are bland or they are 
overbearing ; they are either beauti-, 
fully gentle, or they are terrible in 
their wrath, _ 

It is a strange feature of our age 
that the highest walk of the real- 
life drama should be given up to 
the men of money, and that Fin- 
ance should be the most suzgestive 
of all that is creative, fanciful, and 
imaginative. What a commentary 
on our era! It is no paradox I 
pronounce here. The greatest actor 
I ever saw, the most consummate 
artist, was a railroad contractor; 
that is, he had more persuasiveness, 
more of that. magnetic captivation 
which subordinates reason to mere 
hope, than any one I ever listened 
to. He scorned the pictorial, he 
despised all landscape effects, he 
summoned to his aid no assistance 
from gorge or mountain, no deep- 
bosomed wood or bright eddying 
river; he was a man of culverts 
and cuttings, of quartz and lime- 
stone and flint; with a glance he. 
could estimate traffic, and with the . 
speed of the lightning flash tell 
you what dividend could come of 
the shares. 

It was, however, in results that 
he was grandiose. Hear him on 
the theme of a completed line, a 
newly-opened tunnel, or a finished 
viaduct—it was a Poem! Such a 
picture of gushing beatitude as he 
could paint! It was the golden 
age — prosperity, happiness, and 
peace on every side; the song of 
the husbandman at his plough 
mingling with the hum of the vil- 
lage school; ‘the thousand forms 
of civilisation, from cheap sugar 
to penny serials, that would perme- 
ate the land; the peasant study- 
ing social science over his tea, and 
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the railway-guard’ supping his 
“cheap Gladstone” as he speculat- 
ed on the Antiquity of Man. Never 
was such an Eden on earth, and all 
to be accomplished at the cost of a 
mere mil!ion or two, with a “ limited 
liability.” 

With what a grand contempt 
this great man talked of the people 
who busied themselves in the vis- 
ionary pursuit of politics or litera- 
ture, or who devoted themselves 
to the Arts or Field-sports! With 
him earthworks were the grandest 
achievements of humanity, and 
there was no such civiiser as a 
patliamentary train. Had he been 
simply an enthusiast, that, fatal 
false logic that will track enthusiasm 
—however it be guided — would 
have betrayed him, but the man 
was not an enthusiast—he was a 
great actor; and while to capital- 
ists and speculators he appealed by 
all the seductive inducements of 
profits, premiums, and preference 
shares, to the outer and unmoneyed 
world he made his approaches by 
a beautiful and touching philan- 
thropy. 

Did he believe in all this? 
Heaven knows. He talked and 
acted as if he did, and though 
when I last saw him, he had 
smashed his banker, ruined his 
company, and beggared the share- 
holders, he was high-hearted, hope- 
ful, and buoyant as ever. It was 
a general who had lost a battle, 
but he meant to recruit another 
army. It was some accidental ru- 
mour of a war—some stupid dis- 
turbance on the Danube or the 
Black Sea—that had frightened capi- 
tal and made “ money tight.” The 
scheme itself was a glorious pro- 
ject— an unrivalled investment. 

ever was there such a paying 
line — innumerable towns, filled 
with a most migratory population, 
ever on the move, and only need- 
ing to learn the use of certain lux- 
uries to be constantly in demand 
of them. 

With a good harvest, however, and 
money easy, if Lord Russell could 
only be commonly civil to the 


Continental Cabinets, all would go 
well yet. The bounties of Provi- 
dence would be diffused over the 
earth—food would be cheap, taxa- 
tion reduced, labour plenty, and 
“then, sir, these worthy people 
shall have their line, if I die for 
it.” 

I find it very hard to believe in 
Romeo’s love or Othello’s jealousy. 
I cannot, let me do all that I will, 
accept them as real, even in their 
most impassioned moments, and yet 
this other man holds me captive. 
If I had a hundred pounds in the 
world, I'd put it into his scheme, 
and I really feel that, in not borrow- 
ing the money to make a venture, 
I am a poor-spirited creature that 
has not the courage to win his way 
to fortune. 

And yet these fellows have no 
aid from dress or make-up. They 
are not surrounded with all the 
appliances that aid a deception. 
They come to us in their everyday 
apparel, and mayhap, at inopportune 
moments, when we are weary, or 
busy, or out of sorts, to talk of what 
we are not interested in, and have 
no relish for. With their marvellous 
tact they conquer apathy and over- 
come repugnance ; they gain a hear- 
ing, and they obtain at least time 
formore. There is much in what 
they say that we feel no interest in; 
but now and then they do touch a 
chord that vibrates within us; and 
when they do so, it is like magic 
the instinct with which they know 
it. It was that Roman camp, that 
lead-mine, that trout-stream, or 
that paper-mill did the thing; and 
the rogue saw it as plainly as if he 
had a peep into our brain, and 
could read our thoughts Ike a 
printed book. These then, I say, 
are the truly great actors, who 
walk the boards of life with un- 
written parts, who are the masters of 
our emotions even to the extent of 
taking away our money, and who . 
demand our trustfulness ‘as a right 
not to be denied them. 

Now, what a poor piece of mock- 
ery, of false tinsel and fringe and 
folly and pretence, is your stage 
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player beside one of these fellows! 
Who is going to sit three weary 
hours at the Haymarket, bored by 
the assumed plausibility of the 
actor, when the real, the actual, 
the positive thing that he so poorly 
simulates is to be met on the rail- 
road, at the station, in the club, on 
the chain-pier, or the penny steamer ? 
Is there any one, I. ask, who will 
pay to see the plaster-cast when he 
can behold the marble original for 
nothing? You say, “Are you going 
to the masquerade?” and J answer, 
“Tam atit.” Circumspice! Look 
at the mock royalties hunting 
(Louis XIV. fashion) in the deep 
woods of Fontainebleau. Look at 
haughty lords and ladies — the 
haughtiest the earth has ever seen 
—vying in pubiic testimonials of 
homage —as we saw a few days 
ago —to the very qualities that, if 
they mean anything, mean the sub- 
version of their order, Look at the 
wasteful abundance of a prison 
dietary, and the laudable economy 
which half-starves the work-house. 
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Look at the famished curate, with 
little beyond Greek roots to sup- 
port him, and see the million- 
aire, who can but write his name, 
with a princely fortune; and do 
you want Webster or Buckstone 
to give these “characters” more 
point ? 

Will you take a box for the ‘ Co- 
medy of Errors,’ when you can walk 
into the Chancery Court for nothing ? 
Will you pay for ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ when a friendly order can 
admit you to the House? And as 
for a ‘New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ 
commend me to Commissioner 
Goulburn in Bankruptcy; while 
‘Love’s Last Shift’ is daily per- 
formed at the Court of Probate, 
under the distinguished patronage 
of Judge Wills. Is there any need 
to puzzle one’s head over the de 
cline of the drama, then ? You might 
as well ask if a moderate smoker 
will pay exorbitantly for dried cab- 
bage leaves, when he can have prime 
Cubans for the trouble of taking 
them! ~* 


PENSIONS FOR GOVERNORS. 


I do not remember ever to have 
read more pompous nonsense than 
was talked a few days ago in Parlia- 
ment on the subject of pensions for 
retired colonial governors. 

On all ordinary occasions the 
strongest case a man can have with 
the British public is to be an ill- 
used man, — that is to say, if you be 
a man of mark, or note, or station. 
To be ill-used as one poor, friend- 
less, and ignoble, is no more than 
the complement of your condition. 
It is in the fitness of things that 
pauperism, which we English have 
declared to be illegal, should nei- 
ther be fondled nor caressed. To 
be ill-used profitably, there must be 
something pictorial in your case; 
it must have its reliefs of lights as 
well as shade. There must be little 
touches, a bright “ has been,” sunny 
spots of a happy past. Without 
the force of these contrasts, there 
is no possibility of establishing the 


grand grievance which is embodied 
in ill-usage. 

Now, Mr. B. 0. who brought on 
this motion was a sorry artist, and 
the whole sum and substance of his 
case was, that as we secured the 
services of eminent and able men, 
we ought to pay them “ properly.’ 
Why, in that one word “ properly” 
lay the whole question. hat con- 
stitutes proper payment? Every 
career in life carries with it some 
cireemstance either of advantage 
or the reverse, which either com- 
pensates for the loss of a material 
benefit, or is requited by some ad- 
dition of a tangible profit. The 
educated man, who accepts three 
hundred a-year in the Church is 
not recompensed, or considered to 
be recompensed by this miserable 
pittance. It is in the respect, the 
influence, the power, and the rever- 
ence that attach to his calling he 
is rewarded, Place a layman. in 
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the parish beside him with that in- 
come, and mark the difference of 
their stations! The same of the 
soldier. Why or how does seven- 
and-sixpence diurnally 
one the equal of the best in any 
society of the land? Simply by a 
conventional treaty, by which we 
admit that a man, at the loss of so 
much hard cash, may enjoy a sta- 
tion which bears no imaginable pro- 
portion to his means. 

On the other hand, there are large 
communities who, addressing them: 
selves to acquire wealth and riches, 
care very little for the adventitious 
advantages of social state. As it is 
told of Theodore. Hook, at a Lord 
Mayor’s feast, that he laid down 
his knife and fork at the fifth 
course, and declared “he would 
take the rest out in money;” so 
there. are scores of people who “go 
in” for the actual and the real. 
They have no sympathy with those 
who “ take out” their social status 
partly in condition partly in cash, 
as is the case with the curate and 
the captain. 

Almost every man, at his outset 
in life, makes some computation of 
how much his career can pay him 
in money, how much in the ad- 
vantages of rank and station. The 
bailiff on the estate makes very of- 
ten a far better income than the 
village doctor; but do you believe 
that Aisculapius would change places 
with him for all that? Is not the 
unbought deference to his opin- 
ion, the respect to his acquire- 
ments, the obedience to his counsel, 
something in the contract he makes 
with the world? Does he not recog- 
nise, every day of his life, that he 
is not measured by the dimensions 
of the small house he resides in, or 
the humble qualities of the hack he 
rides, but that he has an acceptance 
in society totally removed from 
every. question of his fortune? 

In the great lottery we call life, 
the prizes differ in many things 
besides degree. If the man of high 
ambition determine to strain every 
nerve to attain a station of eminence 
and power, it may be that his intel- 
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lectual equal, fonder of ease, more 
disposed to tranquillity, will settle 
down with a career that at the very 
best will only remove him a step 
above poverty ; and ‘shall we dare to 
say that either is wrong? My bro- 
ther the.Lord Chancellor is a great 
man, no doubt. The mace is a splen- 
did club, and the woolsack a most 
luxurious sofa; but as I walk my 
village rounds of a summer’s morn- 
ing, inhaling perfume of earth and 
plant, following with my eye the 
ever-mounting lark, have I not a 
lighter heart, a freer step, a less 
wearied head? Have I not risen 
refreshed from sleep? not night- 
mared by the cutting sarcasms of 
some noble earl on my fresh-gilt 
coronet, some slighting allusion to 
my ‘newness in that place”? De- 
pend upon it, the grand law of 
compensation which we recognise 
throughout universal nature ex- 
tends to the artificial conditions of 
daily life, and regulates the action 
and adjusts the inequalities of our 
social state. 

What is a viceroy or a colonial 
governor? A man of eminence and 
ability, doubtless, but who is satis- 
fied to estrange himself from home 
and country, and occupy himself 
with cares and interests totally new 
and strange to him, for some five 
or fifteen thousand pounds a-year, 
plus a great variety of other things, 
which to certain minds unquestion- 
ably represent high value —the sta- 
tion, the power, the prestige of a 
great position, with all its surround- 
ings of deference and homage. 
Large as his salary is, it is the least 
distinctive featureof his high office. 
In every attribute of rank the man 
is a king. In his presence the 
wisest and the most gified do no 
more than insinuate the words of 
their wisdom, and beauty retires 
courtesying, after a few common- 
places from his lips. Why, through 
all the employments of life, who 
ever attains to the like of «this? 
His presence is an honor, his no- 
tice is fame. To be his guest is a 
distinction for a day; to be his 
host is to be illustrious for a life- 
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time. Are these things nothing? 
Ask the noble earl, as he sits in his 
howdah; ask my lord marquis, as 
he rides forth with a glittering staff. 

Did any one, even Mr. B. C. him- 
self, ever imagine that Mr. Macready 
ought to be pensioned after he had 
played Cardinal Wolsey? Was it 
ever proposed, even in Parlia- 
ment, that Mr. Kean should have 
a retiring allowance when he had 
taken off his robes as Henry IV.? 
These eminent men were, however, 
just as real, just as actual, during 
their brief hour on the stage, as 
His Excellencey the Viceroy or the 
“Lord High.” ‘They were there 
under a precisely similar compact. 
They had to represent a state which 
' had no permanence, and a power 
that had no stability. They were to 
utter words which would be ridicu- 
lous from their lips to-morrow, and 
to assume a port and bearing that 
must be abandoned when they re- 
tired to change their clothes. 

It is one of my very oldest memo- 
ries as a boy that I dined in com- 
pany with Charles Kemble. There 
was a good deal of talking, and a 
fair share of wine-drinking. In the 
course of the former came the ques- 
tion of the French Revolution of 
80, and the conduct of the French 
King on that occasion. Kemble 
took no part in the discussion; he 
listened or seemed to listen, filled 
his glass and emptied it, but never 
spoke. At last, when each speaker 
appeared to have said his say, and 
the subject approached exhaustion, 
the great actor, with the solemnity 
of a judge in a charge, and with a 

and resonance of voice, said: 
“T'll tell you how it is, sirs ; Charles 
X. has. forfeited a— a—a right good 
engagement!” And that was ex- 
actly the measure that he and all 
his tribe took, and are now taking, 
of kings and rulers —and let us pro- 
fit by it. The colonial king has his 
“engagement;” it is defined exactly 
like the actor’s. He is to play certain 
parts, and for so many nights; he 
is to strut his hour in the very fin- 
est of properties, and is sure, which 
the actor is not always, of a certain 
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amount of applause. No _ living 
creature believes seriously in him, 
far less he himself, except, perhaps, 
in some impassioned moment or 
other like that in which I once knew 
Othello so far carried away that he 
flung Iago into the orchestra. 

Pension Carlisle, pension Storks, 
if you will; but be just as well as 
generous, and take care that you 
provide for Paul Bedford and Buck- 
stone. 

In Archbishop Whately’s ‘His- 
toric Doubts,’ we find that the ex- 
istence of the first emperor can be 
disproven by the very train of argu- 
ment employed to deny the apos- 
tles. Let me suggest the converse 
of this mode of reasoning, and ask, 
Ts there a word you can say for the 
Viceroy you cannot equally say 
for the actor? Have you an argu- 
ment for him who governs St. Hel- 
ena that will not equally apply to 
him who struts his hour at the 
Haymarket ? 


perceive that the writer of a . 


letter to the ‘Times’ advocates the 
claims of the ex-Governors, on the 
plausible plea that it is exactly the 
very men who best represent the dig- 
nity of the station — best reflect the 
splendour of the Sovereign — who 
come back poor and penniless from 
the high office: while the penuri- 
ous Governor, who has given dis- 
satisfaction everywhere, made the 
colony half rebellious by his nar- 
row economies, and degraded his 
station by contemptible savings, 
comes back wealthy and affluent — 
self-pensioned, in fact, and_inde- 
pendent. 

To meet this end, the writer sug- 
gests that the Crown, as advised 
thereon, should have a discretion- 
ary power of rewarding the well- 
doer and refusing the claim of the 
unmeriting, which would distinctly 
separate the case of the worthy ser- 
vant of the Sovereign from that of 
him who only employed his office 
to enrich himself. 

There is a certain shallow—it is 
very shallow— plausibility about 
this that attracts at first sight; 
and there would unquestionably be 
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some force in it, if dinner-giving 
and hospitalities generally were the 
first requisites of a colonial ruler; 
but I cannot admit this. I cannot 
believe that the man who admin- 
isters India or Canada, or even 
Jamaica or Barbadoes, is only an 
expatriated Lord Mayor. I. will 
not willingly consent to accept it 
as qualification for a high trust 
that a man has a good cook and an 
admirable cellar, and an ostenta- 
tious tendency to display the merits 
of both. Mind, I am no ascetic 
who say this: I like good dinners; 
I like occasionally — only occasian- 
ally though— very good dinners. 
I feel with a clever countryman 
who said he liked being asked out 
to dine, “It was flattering, and it 
was nourishing ;” but with all this 
I should never think of “elevating 
my host” to the dignity of high 
statesmanship on the mere plea of 
his hospitality. 

We have had some able men in 
our dependencies who were not in 
the least given to social enjoyments, 
who neither understood them for 
themselves nor thought of them for 
others —Sir Charles Napier, for in- 
stance. And who, let me ask, would 
have lost the services of such a man 
‘to the State, because he had not 
the tastes of a Sir William Curtis, 
nor could add a “Cubitt” to his 
stature ? 

All discretionary powers are, be- 
sides, abuses. They are the snares 
and pitfalls of official jobbery ; and 
there would be no end of bickering 
and complaining on the merits of 
this and the shortcomings of that 
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man. Not to say that such a sys- 
tem .as this writer recommends 
would place a Government in the 
false position of rewarding extrava- 
gance, and offering a premium for 
profusion, and holding up for an 
example to our colonial fellow-sub- 
jects the very habits and tastes 
which are the bane and destruction 
of young communities. 

Can any one imagine a Cabinet 
Council sitting to determine whether 
the ex-Governor of St. Helena had 
or had not entertained the officers 
of the 509th Foot on their return 
from India, or whether he of Heli- 
goland had really fed his family 
on molluscs during all the time of 
his administrations and sold the 
shells as magnesia? There could 
be but one undeniable test of an ex- 
Governor’s due claim to a pension, 
since on the question of a man’s 
hospitalities evidence would vary 
to eternity. There are those whose 
buttermilk is better than their 
neighbours’ bordeaux. I repeat, 
there could be but one test as 
to the claim; and as we read in a 
police sheet, as a sufficient ground 
for arrest, the two words, “ Drunk 
and Disorderly,” so should any com- 
mission on pensions accept as valid 
grounds for a pension, “ Extravagant 
and a Bankrupt.” 

To talk of these men as ill-used, 
or their case as a hard one, is simply 
nonsense! You might as well say 
that the man you asked to dinner 
to-day has a legitimate ground of 
complaint against you because you 
have not invited him to breakfast 
to-morrow. 
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Comrne events cast their shadows 
before, and a very disagreeable 
shailow it is which now rests upon 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench. 
They feel the “ cold shade” of the 
Opposition benches already stealing 
over them. The reign of the once 
great Whig party is virtually at an 
end. The Ministry is doomed; and 
in full view of its coming demise, 
the Cabinet is breaking up. The 
present leaders of the Liberal party 
are passing ‘from the scene. The 
retirement of Lord Palmerston can- 
not now be long postponed. Earl 
Russell, grown somewhat sick of 
office owing to his recent deplora- 
ble failures, no longer aspires to 
lead a Ministry. The field is open- 
ing for new men. A General Elec- 
tion is approaching, which will 
decide the fate of parties and poli- 
ticians for several years to come. 
And with an eye to the coming 
downfall of the Ministry, and ‘to a 
fresh appeal to the constituencies, 
one of the chiefs of the present 
Cabinet has separated himself from 
his colleagues, announces a policy 
of his own, and bids for popularity 
on an entirely new basis. 

There have heen many memor- 
able Wednesdays since the present 
Ministry took office. Black ‘days 
for.them,— but days ever-memior- 
able in the history of what is usu- 
ally, though not very correct!y, styl- 
ed the Conservative reaction,—days 
signalised by successive defeats of 
the various Bills directed against 
the Constitution alike in State and 
Church. One by one, on _ these 
“black Wednesdays,” the Ministry 
have seen the revolutionary meas- 
ures which they supported knocked 
- on the head. But Wednesday the 
11th of May 1864 witnessed a dis- 
aster for the Ministry worse than 
any which had gone before. Then, 
for the first time, the knell of the 
Whigs was rung by a member of 
their own Cabinet. 

It must be allowed that the pre- 


sent Ministry dies hard. Its mem- 
bers have been willing to do every- 
thing but submit to an extinction 
of their official existence. They 
have turned their backs upon their 
former selves; they have borrowed 
the sentiments of the Opposition ; 
they have played fast and loose 
with their own principles, and ap- 
parently glory in having none. 
They have become callous to the 
sneers and contempt which they 
have incurred by the abandonment 
of all the pledges by which they 
succeeded in getting into office. 
When Lord Russell in his fare- 
well speech in the House of Com- 
mons, praised ‘the foreign policy of 
his predecessor, Lord Malmesbury, 
his colleagues and party submitted 
with good face to the condemnation 
which the noble Lord pronounced 
alike upon himself and upon them, 
And they chuckled, rather than 
fumed, when the same noble Lord— 
the parent of so many Reform Bills— 
finally gave a quietus to the Reform 
mania by earnestly counselling the 
country. to “‘ Rest and be thankful.” 
In these two speeches, Lord Rus- 
sell, with a candour which it would 
be difficult to parailel, virtually pro- 
claimed that the grounds upon 
which the Conservative gery 
was overthrown, and upon whi 

the Liberals succeeded to power, 
were either monstrous shams or 
grand errors. But the Whigs stood 
all this, and more. They thought 
it a capital stroke to adopt the 
Conservative principle, seeing that 
Conservatism was becoming popu- 
lar. It was an adroit though shame- 
less manoeuvre, which enabled 
them to retain office after their 
old programme of policy had been 
exploded: and for this great ob- 
ject, they were not over-sensitive 
as to what people said of their pre- 
vious conduct. ‘“ Let the dead 
bury the dead,” they said. “ The 
country is Conservative now, s0 
therefore are we. Nothing suc- 
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ceeds like success; and so that we 
keep in office, all else may be dis- 


regarded.” 


This is a comfortable creed. And,° 


protected by the great tact and 
prestige of Lord Palmerston, the 

higs have been enabled to prac- 
tise it alike profitably and pleas- 
antly. But on the 11th ultimo 
they were roughly awakened from 
their skep on the rotten roses. A 
traitor resolved to spoil their game, 
and cut out a new one for himself. 
They had found swimming with 
the tide alike easy and profitable,— 
they had been intent only to chime 
in with the opinions of the majo- 
rity. But lo! up rose Mr. Glad- 
stone, and down fell all their hopes. 
To their dismay, he branded their 
conduct as a base sham and as a 
political iniquity. He reopened 
the long smothered feud between 
Whiggery and Radicalism, — he 
hoisted the Radical flag, — outdid 
Mr. Bright in the Revolutionary 
character of his opinions,—and of- 
fered himself as leader to the Liberal 
party of the future. 

All parties in-the House have 
sincerely regretted the too frequent 
absences of the veteran Premier, 
owing to indisposition; and on 
more than one occasion before the 
Ministry have had ample reason to 
deplore the temporary want of his 
sagacious leadership. His has been 
the tact that has so often saved the 
Ministry from fatal defeat. His 
have been the vigorous sense and 
thorough knowledge of public feel- 
ing that frequently rallied to the 
side of the Government even the 
support of the Opposition. His 
absence is all that is needed to de- 
monstrate his importance. He has 
been the Ministry. His name has 

iven it prestige; his popularity 

been thrown as a shield over 
many a delinquent colleague or sub- 
ordinate; and often has his wary 
sagacity extricated the Ministry 
from ruin by means of prompt and 
adroit concessions. There is not 
another man on the Ministerial 
benches in the Commons that can 
lead the house. It is now mani- 
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fest also, that without him the 
Ministry itself cannot keep together. 
Ten days of indisposition on his 
part sufficed to breed rivalry and 
antagonism among his colleagues, 
and to tempt his Chanceller of the 
Exchequer to bid for the leadership 
of the Liberal party, which, to his 
prophetic eye, seemed already as 
good as vacant. , 

It transpired the night . before 
that Mr. Gladstone was to speak for 
the Government in support of the 
second reading of Mr. Baines’s Bill; 
but it was not suspected that he 
was about to proclaim for himself a 
new political programme. Shortly 
before, on the sons st of Mr. 
Locke King’s Bill for lowering the 
county franchise, Lord Palmerston, 
while recording his vote for the 
second reading, took care to de- 
monstrate that the effects of the 
measure would be pernicious, and, 
moreover, that it was inexpedient 
to deal with the question in such a 
manner, and at the present time. 
It was generally expected that Mr. 
Gladstone would follow a similar 
course in regard to Mr. Baines’s 
Bill—not, indeed, with the trench- 
ant sense and happy levity of the 
Premier, but with an ample display 
of adroit and plausible rhetoric, 
But both the Ministry and_ the 
House were mistaken. Mr. Glad- 
stone saw his opportunity for mak- 
ing a coup—and he made it. His 
colleagues listened in dismay, but 
were helpless. He was up—he was 
bent on his work—there was no stop- 
ping him. They quickly saw,that it 


was no mistake, no mere drifting by 
accident into a wrong. groove. They 
realised the position. He was 


throwing them overboard. He was 
repudiating the policy by which 
they had so long maintained them- 
selves in office, More suo, the most 
unstable of living politicians began 
by lamenting the political immoral- 
ity of the age. He “ deprecated 
and deplored” ‘the existing facts 
and opinions in regard to the ques- 
tion of Reform. “I will not go 


the whole length of my honourable 
friend (Mr. Baines) in respect to 
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what he said as to the pledges of 
Governments and parties; but I 
will not scruple to admit that so 
much of our Parliamentary history 
during the last thirteen years — that 
is, since the vote on Mr. Locke King’s 
Bill in 1851— as touches Parliamen- 
tary Reform, is a most unsatisfac- 
tory, chapter. (Loud cheers from 
the Liberals below the gangway.) 
We have not been so keenly alive 
to our duties in this matter as we 
ought to have been, and I am con-’ 
vinced that it is for the interests of 
the country that this matter should 
be speedily entertained and set- 
tled. (Renewed cheering below the 
gangway.)” He denied that the 
political quiet, the total absence of 
agitation, and even the almost totai 
absence of petitions,* was a proof 
that the people were contented with 
the present system; but he gave 
no reasons for his denial. He then 
drew the picture of a model work- 
man, and read an extract from an 
address by some body of working- 
men, in which they spoke gratefully 
and kindly of Parliament and the 
upper classes. “I consider these 
statements,” he said, ‘‘as represent- 
ing not only the sentiments of a 
particular body at the particular 


place from which t emanate, 
but the general sentinfents of the 
enlightened working-men of the 


country.” ‘Here he was getting 
into a difficulty. If the enlightened 
portion of the working-classes were 
so grateful to Parliament and the 
upper classes, surely they should 
be the best judges of what is good 
for them: and why, then, revolu- 
tionise a system with which they 
are so amply content? Mr. Glad- 
stone saw:the dilemma in a moment; 
and his solution of it introduced 
the most extraordinary part of 
his speech:—‘“It may, however, 
be said that such statements prove 
the existing state of things to be 
satisfactory — (hear, hear!) — but 
what I would say in reply to that 
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argument is this,—that every man 
who is not presumably incapacitated 
by some consideration of personal 
unfitness or political danger is mor- 
ally entitled to come within the pale 
of the Constitution.” Vehement 
cheering from the Radicals, counter 
cheers from the Opposition, and a 
thrill of perturbation and anger on 
the part of the Whigs, greeted this 
startling declaration. The principle 
of universal suffrage could not 
be proclaimed more broadly or em- 
phatically. It does not* matter, 
says Mr. .Gladstone, whether the 
existing’ system be acceptable to 
the people or not, for no system is 
defensible which does not acknow- 
ledge the moral right of every man 
to exercise the franchise. That is 
the grand principle which Mr. Glad- 
stone now upholds. Maintaining 
this sweeping principle, he considers 
it unnecessary for him to show that 
there would be any advantage or 
no danger, in admitting the whole 
body of the working-classes. to the 
possession of the franchise. “Every 
man is morally entitled to it,” he 
says; and he maintains that it de- 
volves upon those who oppose. his 
project to show that any harm 
would result from it. “If forty- 
nine fiftieths of the working-classes 
are to be excluded from the fran- 
chise, it is upon those who maintain 
that exclusion that it rests to show 
its necessity.” Do not argue by 
idle inferences, he said; you must 
establish disqualificatior or political 
danger by actual proof; then only, 
and not till then, shall I listen to you. 
He might as well have said at once, 
“All are entitled to the franchise; 
and not until they have got the 
franchise, and have shown that they 
are unfit:to use it, ought any man 
to say they ought not to have it.” 
Reasoning @ priori, like the old 
upholders of the “Rights of Man” 
in the French Convention, Mr. Glad- 
stone would land us in universal 
suffrage before he would allow us 





* In 1860 there were no petitions; in 1861 there were fourteen, signed by 2225 
persons; in 1862 there were two, signed by 1097 persons; in 1863 there were 


no petitions. 
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to discuss its merits. He would 
have us at the bottom of the pit 
before he permits us to examine 
whether it is a pit that we are 
walking into. “Is it a dagger that 
I see before me?” ‘“ By no means,” 
replies Mr. Gladstone; “or at all 
events you have no business to in- 
quire.” 

The House was remarkably full 
—crowded in every part. The 
Radicals always muster stanchly 
in support of their favourite meas- 
ures; and the Conservatives, who 
have grown enthusiastic in conse- 
quence of their successive triumphs 
on all constitutional questions, now 
attend these Wednesday debates 
in overwhelming numbers. But 
though the rank and file on either 
side mustered in great force, com- 
paratively few of their chiefs were 
raw they had gone to her 

ajesty’s reception. Mr. Whiteside, 
Lord John Manners, and Sir John 
Pakington were alone on the front 
bench .of the Opposition. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was at the reception. In all 


probability Mr. Gladstone had reck- 
oned upon the absence of that 


formidable adversary, and, with 
ignoble prudence, had taken ad- 
vantage of that accident to appear 
for the first time in the political 
arena as the avowed champion of 
demoeracy ; but his caution availed 
him little. He was not allowed to 
escape without just punishment and 
exposure ; and, on this occasion, Mr. 
Whiteside, who appeared as spokes- 
man for the Conservatives, did not 
fail to unmask the hypocrisy and 
refute the fallacies of the Cleon of 
the British Parliament. 

It is no part of the political pro- 
gramme of the Conservatives to ex- 
clude the working classes from a 
fair share of the franchise,— as was 
shown by the provision which was 
made in the Reform Bill of Lord 
Derby’s Government, for conferring 
the franchise upon a select portion 
of that class. Accordingly Mr. 
Cave, who in an excellent speech 
had led off the Opposition to Mr. 
Baines’s Bill by moving “ the previ- 
ous question,” stated that he ‘had 
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chosen this form as evincing no hos- 
tility to the honourable member’s 
doctrine that the working-classes 
ought to have a share in the repre- 
sentation.” Mr. Whiteside, in like 
manner, said — “So little inclination 
have I to speak disrespectfully of 
any class of people, that when a Bill 
was introduced confirming ‘a lodger 
and educational franchise, I thought 
it was wise.” At the ~very outset 
of his speech, by a happy quotation, 
he turned the tables upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Gladstone is always fond of de- 
nouncing “political immorality.” It 
is one of his pet rhetorical expe- 
dients. Like Joseph Surface, he is 
never so impressive as when in 
his “moral vein;” and the noble 
sentiments which he utters on such 
occasions might draw tears from 
the eyes of the most obdurate Sir 
Peter Teazle. Unfortunately for the 
success of this trick of debate, he 
has somewhat staled its effect by 
over-repetition. His antecedents 
are by this time tolerably notori- 
ous; so that, while listening to his 
highflown ethical homilies, we are 
irresistibly reminded of that passage 
in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ in 
which King James protests, that 
“it was gr to hear Baby Charles 
laying down the guilt of dissimula- 
tion, and Steenie lecturing on the 
turpitude of incontinence!” No 
elaborate study of the columns of 
‘Hansard’ was needful te convict 
Mr. Gladstone of having been at 
least as great a sinner in this matter 
of reform as any of his colleagues 
whose conduct he had so freely 
condemned. When the present 
Ministry were counselled, in the 
course of debate, to withdraw their 
Reform Bill in 1861, Mr. Gladstone, 
in supporting the Bill, said that 
it was impossible for the Government 
to adopt such a course, and added — 
“T may, at all events, venture to 
say for myself, that in my opinion 
any Ministry which should have 
introduced a measure such as this 
with so little caution, and in a 
shape so unfitted to undergo dis- 
cussion, as to render it expedient 
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that it should be withdrawn without 
the decision of the house being taken 
on it, wou'd in so acting have coy- 
ered itself with irretrievable disgrace.” 
Nevertheless, as is well known, in a 
day or two afterwards, the bill was 
withdrawn ; yet Mr. Gladstone acqui- 
esced in that act of political immorality, 
and complacently remained in the Min- 
istry which had thus “ covered itself 
with irretrievable disgrace.” No won- 
der that Mr. Gladstone winced when 
this eplendid instance of the consist- 
ency of his professions with his practice 
was cited by the fluent orator. More- 
over, asked Mr. Whiteside, what is 
the worth of the present pretentious 
display of moral indignation on the 
part of the right honourable gentle- 
man? And amid the cheers of the 
house, he added—‘“ My confident be- 
lief is, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in making the speech 
which we have heard, never imagined 
that the House of Commons would 
assent to his proposal, but he thought 
it would be a safe opportunity and a 
good occasion on which to make a 
little political capital. When 
a conference is sitting upon Denmark 
—and there is, I suppose, a prospect 
of an early dissolution — it is advisa- 
ble to make a speech which is to lead 
to nothing (loud cheers), and to an- 
nounce to the working classes of this 
country that at some indefinite time, 
in some indefinite manner, by some- 
body, nobody can tell whom, a biil 
will be introduced which will recog- 
nise their many virtues and acknow- 
ledge their growth in knowledge 
and industry.” No one can forget 
the conduct of the liberal party when 
Lord Derby’s Government proposed 
to add largely to the constituencies 
by enrolling the picked classes of the 
unenfranchised portion of the popula- 
tion. Referring to that occasion, Mr. 
Whiteside said : — 


“T maintain that there is in the re- 
cords of Parliament nothing so unjustifi- 
able or so difficult to be reconciled to 
reason, justice, or common sense, as the 
abstract resolution carried by Earl Rus- 
sell to ptevent the discussion of a Re- 
form Bill; not to advance reform, but to 
oust the Government, and seize upon 
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power. (Cheers,) The honourable mem- 
ber for Leeds talked about education. 
There lies the Bill that provided an edu- 
cational franchise. You refused to give it. 
It contained clauses providing a lodger 
franchise, on the ground that the clerk 
in a bank who paid five times as much 
rent as that of the house which you 
make a basis of a franchise had a better 
claim to be an elector than the £6 man 
who is engaged in daily toil all his life. 
You refused to allow that to be con- 
sidered. Vast bodies of educated gentle- 
men were to be enfranchised. You re- 
fused to allow that Bill to be read a 
second time. You voted for an abstract 
resolution —a course which, if generally 
acted upon, would make your proceedings 
ridiculous, your debates impossible, and 
would convert your assembly into a 
mere conclave of factious men who are 
looking out for some pretext to prevent 
the discussion of a measure which, ac- 
cording to their avowed opinions, it 
ought to be the dearest object of their 
hearts to promote.” 

Mr. Whiteside concluded his 
speech with the following impres- 
sive sentences :— 

“Those who assert and advocate the 
absolute necessity for a great increase of 
democratic power in the State will allow 
me to refer, not merely to what is pass- 
ing across the Atlantic at the present 
hour, but to the whole page of history, 
According as you have strengthened 
democratic influence until it became 
overwhelming, liberty in every State has 
fallen. Look at the patrician Senate of 
Rome when supplanted by democracy: 
it fell beneath the military power. Look 
at the brilliant commonwealths of Italy. 
They had their day, and, with one strik- 
ing exception [aristocratic Venice], they 
quickly fell. 

* A thousand years scarce serve to form a State, 
An hour may lay it in the dust, and when 

Can man its shattered splendours renovate ? 

A step in the wrong direction may be 
fatal to the greatness of a State. I, 
therefore, ask the House to refuse its 
assent to an experiment, the conse- 
quences of which cannot be foreseen, 
and to preserve to posterity the incalcu- 
lable blessings which gentlemen bring- 
ing forward this motion admit that 
the people ought to possess, and may 
they long continue to enjoy. (Loud 
cheers.)” 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
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in detail the arguments by which 
the Bill was successfully opposed 
in the course of the debate, nor 
need we offer any of our own. The 
Bill had no chance of success, and 
was thrown out by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. In a House which 
numbered 536 members, including 
those who paired, there was a ma- 
jority of 56 against the measure. 
The result of the division was a 
grand triumph for the Conservative 
party ; but the Radicals, although 
defeated, were at least equally elat- 
ed. “We have got a leader at 
last!” they exclaimed; and the ex- 
citement in the lobbies and in the 
refreshment-room, caused by the 
new attitude assumed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, has not been equalled for 
many years. “ What do you think 
of Mr. Gladstone now?” asked a 
member of Mr. Bright. ‘He has 
gone farther than [ have done,” 
was the reply. Yet it may be 
doubted whether the adhesion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought unmingled joy to the heart 
of the burly member from Birming- 
ham. When Coriolanus deserted 
Rome to join the ranks of her ene- 
mies, Aufidius, of all the Volscians, 
felt the least sensation of triumph, 
for he had a melancholy. foreboding 
that the days of his leadership were 
numbered, and that the supreme 
command would ere long devolve 
upon “the brilliant’ and audacious 
renegade. But, apart from _ indi- 
vidual interests and ambitions, 
there could be no doubt that the 
transactions of that memorable 
evening were of immense signifi- 
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cance for the future, The great crisis 
of parties had come at last. The 
reign of political indifferentism, in- 
augurated by Lord Palmerston, had 
come to an end. The Whigs alone 
were downcast. Twenty of their 
members joined with the Conserva- 
tives in defeating the Bill, and ex- 
pressing their hostility to the views 
of Mr. Gladstone. The Liberal 
party was. broken. up, severed into 
hostile camps; and the days of the 
Ministry were numbered. It is 
worthy of notice that all the Roman 
Catholic members, with the excep- 
ton of Mr. Hennessy, voted for the 
Bill. Between them and the Radi- 
cals there is a perfect community 
of sentiment on this subject. By 
lowering the franchise, the Roman 
Catholic element will become su- 
preme in the constituencies of Ire- 
land, just as the same measure 
would give an ascendancy to the 
Radical party in the constituencies 
of England and Scotland. © Accord- 
ingly the newspapers of the Roman 
Catholic party are as exultant at 
the Conversion of Mr. Gladstone to 
democracy as are the Radicals 
themselves. ‘‘ We, too, have got a 
leader!” is their cry. In fact the 
conversion (as they term it) of Mr. 
Glad-tone, has created a fury of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Radical 
and Catholic newspapers at least as 
remarkable as any of the kind 
which the present generation has 
witnessed.* 

Mr. Gladstone has been coquet- 
ting with Radicalism for nearly 
four years. He is intensely ambi- 
tious. He aspires to become. the 





* The ‘ Morning Star’ exults at the accession of Mr. Gladstone to the ranks of 
democracy in the following terms :—‘ He is the representative of the unrepresented. 
He has been converted by Mr. Bright, as Sir Robert Peel was converted by Mr. 


Cobden. 


In the forty or fifty minutes of yesterday afternoon during which he held 


the Commons under a spell of enthusiasm or of hostility, our political history passed 


into a.new epoch. 


In a speech of tremendous power and courage, he proclainied his 


adoption of principles that are either the most revolutionary or the most conserva- 
tive—the most fatal or the most salutary, according to the point of view from which 
they are regarded. The extremest radical below the ministerial gangway gould not 


wizh to hear broader doctrines enunciated in a bolder spirit. 


Chartism itself did not 


assert more than the title to the franchise of ‘every man not incapacitated by per- 
sonal unfitness or political danger.’ ” 
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leader of a great party, in order 
that he may attain the premier- 
ship; and he cares little what that 
party is, or how its policy may affect 
the best interests of the country, if 
he can only secure his. own personal 
advancement. Twelve years ago, 
he finally broke with the Conserva- 
tive party from jealousy of Mr. 
Disraeli, He saw that, if he re- 
mained, as might have been expect- 
ed from his earlier career, with 
the Conservatives; the most that 
he could hope for. would. be a 
divided supremacy. But after a 
brief triumph during the premier- 
ship of Lord Aberdeen, the Peelite 
party dwindled, and, became inca- 
pable of independent existence. 
It was subject to that law of nature 
which denies fertility to hybrids; 
and its constituent members, not 
possessing sufficient moral courage 
to reconcile themselves with the 
friends .whom they had whilome 
scurvily abandoned, made common 
cause with the Whigs, little doubt- 
ing that, by the exercise, of their 
unscrupulous talents, they might 
soon ‘supplant the legitimate leaders 
of that ancient but debilitated corps. 
Failing Dogberry and Verges, the 
antiquated masters of the watch, it 
seemed to William Ewart Gladstone 
a most natural thing that he 
should be promoted to the dignity 
of chief constable. Of late years, 
apparently, he has had misgivings 
that in this expectation also he 
should’ be baulked. He has no 
powerful connections, as the Greys, 
Russells, and other members of the 
great Whig families have; and, 
with a. view to strengthen his 
position, he began to pay court 
to Mr. Bright. He conciliated 
the Radicals by ever and anon 
introducing into his budgets some 
features of the Manchester school 
of finance. And. by his stubé 
born, though not unyielding, op- 
position to the expenditure upon 
the military and naval establish- 
ments for the national defence, by 
a cheese-paring niggardliness in 


matters where liberality ought to 
have been exhibited, and by his’ 
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well-known adherence to the do¢- 
trines of the Peace Party, he still 
further attracted their regard, and 
began to be looked to by them as 
their possible leader in the future. 
By gaining him, they felt the 

would rise greatly in public esti- 
mation,—the gulf which separated 
them from office would no longer 
remain impassable,— and with him 
as Premier, they might do great 
things, and make no end of ex- 
periments upon the existing insti- 
tutions of the realm. By gaining 
them, again, Mr. Gladstone calcu- 
lated he should be able to balance 
the power of the great Whig fami- 
lies, and, aided by the reputation 
which he has gained rather through 
glibness than through soundness — 
more because he is a dexterous 
speaker than because he is an accu- 
rate thinker — force his way to the 
Premiership. But the very means 
which he took to strengthen his po- 
sition have contributed to produce 
the failure of his hopes, which has 
now led him to cast in his lot with the 
Democratic party. The Whigs have 
not relished his coquetting with 
Radicalism on his own particular 
account; though collectively, when 
the fit is on them, they are ready 
enough to interchange amorous 
glances with that unenticing Deli- 
lah. ‘His notorious proclivities in 
that direction have, as they are well 
aware, made him peculiarly obnoxi- 
ous to the fastidious Conserva- 
tives, whom the Whig chiefs know 
that they must conciliate if the 
rule of Whiggery is to be main- 
tained a little longer. And it must 
also be allowed, despite his brilliant 
talents, Mr. Gladstone has never 
shown the tact, judgment, and con- 
ciliatory manner which are requisite 
in the leader of a party. Taking 
all these things into account, it was 
recently determined that not Mr. 
Gladstone, but Lord Clarendon, 
should be the official leader of the 
Whigs. We stated last month that 
Lord Clarendon had joined. the 
Ministry simply with a view to 
succeed to the Premiership. Since 
then, the severe illness of Lord Pal- 
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merston has precipitated matters; 
and it was arranged that as soon as 
the session was over Lord Palmer- 
ston should resign the Premiership, 
and thereafter occupy a position in 
public affairs similar to that which 
Lord Landsdowne so long held. 
Lord Clarendon was to be the new 
Premier. Hence the mutiny of Mr. 
Gladstone. He is now aware that 
the Whigs will not have him at the 
price which he, in his exorbitant 
self-conceit, has named as the equiva- 
lent for his adherence. His is 
another melancholy instance of the 
fate which, sooner or later, must 
overtake every man who abandons 
principle for the objects of his own 
ambition. Restless and intriguing, 
he has forfeited the right to be 
trusted by any political party which 
retains even the semblance of self- 
respect; and, though his services 
may still be worth the purchasing 
—as in the middle ages it was a 
common thing to hire a mercenary 
champion— he never can expect to 
be a leader in that high sense of 
the term which the English instinct 
recognises as the noblest position 
to which a subject can legitimately 
aspire. 

Mr. Gladstone’s rebellion against 
the Whigs is a remarkable incident, 


' but its practical: effects will be much 


less important than is generally 
imagined. It symbolises a great 
change, but it will not produce any 
great change of itself’ The Whig 
party has exhausted its last resour- 
ces. For thirty years it has main- 
tained its ascendency by means of 
coalitions. From 1835 to 1841 it 
protracted its rule by purchasing 
the support of O’Connell and his 
Tail. From 1847 to 1855 it maintain- 
ed its power by forming a coalition 
with the Peelites. In 1859 it 
made a similar coalition with the 
Radicals. Irish party, Peelites, and 
Radicals, each has been absorbed 
in turn—all have been cajoled 
to lend their aid to maintain the 
ascendency of the Whigs. But all 
has been in vain. The “great Liberal 
party,” the aggregate of so many 
coalitions, is on its last legs, and 
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the devices and resources by which 
it has so long maintained itself are 
at length exhausted. There are no 
more coalitions to be made, for 
there are no more parties or sec- 
tions with whom they may combine. 
The present Liberal party is used 
up,—the present Ministry is on the 
eve of falling. Mr. Gladstone, like 
all the world, sees this; and, wrath- 
ful at his own claims to the Pre- 
miership being passed over, he re- 
solves to sever his fortunes from 
those of the Ministry, and gives it 
a parting kick to notify the breach 
of partnership to all whom it may 
concern. In this lies the real im- 
portance of Mr. Gladstone’s rebellion. 
It is as a symptom, rather than as 
an operative cause, that his recent 
conduct is important. It will affect 
the complexion of parties in the 
House — though even there the 
changes may not be so immediate 
as is generally expected. But on 
the politics of the country, Mr. 
Gladstone’s pronunciamento will not 
have the slightest effect. The cur- 
rent of English feeling will flaw on, 
steady and conservative, as_ before. 
Englishmen don’t care for, and 
have never acknowledged, “abstract 
rights” of any kind in the practical 
administration of affairs. Mr. Glad- 
stone may eulogise abstract rights, 
or “‘moral rights,” as he calls them, 
as long as he pleases, and John Bull 
will listen with great indifference. 
He will reply, “I don’t give a straw 
for your moral rights: I want the 
country to be well governed.” 
France, dnring her first revolution, 
is the only country that ever tried 
to apply the doctrine of abstract 
rights to practical government; and, 
short-lived as the experiment was, 
we need not say how frightful was 
the catastrophe that ensued. Cer- 
tajnly, if men have a “ moral right” 
to anything, they have it to the pos- 
session of life and.property ; but the 
champions of the Rights of Man, 
the elect of universal suffrage, held a 
different view, and took off heads 
and confiscated property at their 
pleasure. Mr. Gladstone is too well 
versed in history not to be thor- 
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oughly aware of this. We shall 
not do him the injustice to suppose 
that his convictions are in accord- 
ance with his language. We give 
him credit for a higher degree of 
capacity and more real sense than 
he has chosen for the moment to 
display. We are content to be- 
lieve that his speech was a piece of 
political jugzlery,—a fresh example 
of that immorality which he affected 
to censure. It was a flourish to cap- 
tivate the Radicals. If he can ob- 
tain their support—if he can be- 
come the leader of the Liberal party 
of the future, what matters it if he 
cannot act up to his present pro- 
fessions ? 

There was another reason why 
Mr. Gladstone should make his pro- 
nunciamento without further delay. 
The Conference is proving a failure. 
At the meeting on the 17th ult. 
Prussia and Austria declared that 
they were no longer bound by he 
Treaty of 1852, and maintain that 
Schleswig and Holstein should be 
indissolubly united, and_ either 
wholly separated from Denmark, or 
at most only linked to Denmark 
by a dynastic union. England, and 
Russia to some extent, adhered to 
the Treaty of 1852. France refused 
to express an opinion. And Den- 
mark, while stating that she was 
ready to make a total cession of Hol- 
stein, declared that she would not 
abate one inch of her right to Schles- 
wig as an integral part of the king- 
dom. In consequence of this open 
rupture, the Conference was adjourn- 
ed for eleven days, till the 28th ; but 
as yet there are no symptoms of a 
pacific settlement of the dispute. 
Now, it is rumoured that, if the Con- 
ference fails, the Palmerston Minis- 
try is resolved to go to war with the 
German Powers. That rumour may 
have some foundation; for, in the 
hands of Earl Russell, England 
has already incurred such humilia- 
tion, that men may be excused for 
thinking that she can hardly hope 
to recover her influence without 
putting forth her material power. 
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We are not of that opinion. We 
believe that the difficulty might be 
solved and the peace of Europe pre- 
served, if we had wiser heads to 
direct, and abler spirits to animate 
our councils; but it is possible that, 
through Whig imbecility, we may 
be drifting into a war, and that, in 
the despair of extrication, the pre- 
sent Ministry may expedite the 
crisis which their miserable mis- 
management has provoked. 

This is a fresh reason for Mr. 
Gladstone’s mutiny. As a matter 
of personal ambition, he does not 
like to have Lord Clarendon put 
over his head as Premier; and as 
a question of general policy, he is 
opposed to the war whigh the Min- 
istry have, Or at least are supposed 
to have, in contemplation. In his 
view they are already doomed, 
whether the result be war or peace ; 
so, with that ignoble instinct which 
leads the meaner animals to aban- 
don a tottering edifice, he has al- 
ready loosened his connection with 
them, and is preparing for an im- 
mediate escape. He has indicated, 
pretty clearly, the mansion to which 
he will next resort, but he still lin- 
gers on the premises of the Whigs. 
It argues ill for the confidence of the 
latter in the stability of their tene- 
ment that they have not had the 
courage at once to get rid of so dan- 
gerous an inmate. Time.was when 
the high-spirited Palmerston would 
not have brooked such open defiance 
of his authority ; but with increasing 
years the blood flows languidly, and 
the veteran becomes callous to in- 
stances of insubordination and re- 
bellion, which once would have 
been speedily repressed. But this 
state of affairs cannot endure much 
longer. A crisis of parties is tak- 
ing place at home—a crisis in the 
war is imminent abroad. The 
session of Parliament is far ad- 
vanced, and it has been wholly 
wasted, but it is not likely to ter- 
minate without the occurrence of 
events which will make it memor- 
able in gur annals. 
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